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of THe Century who are old 
@ enough to have seen in the ge- 





“ souri River and ‘the Pacific 
Ocean as ne “ Great American Desert— in- 
habited by various wild tribes”; there may 
be others who even recall the debates in Con- 
gress which demonstrated the inutility, the 
absurdity, the extravagance of attempting to 
traverse this waste land by railroad and tele- 
graph lines; ut, on the other hand, there 
must be a good-sized legion, scarcely yet old 
enough to begin the battle of life in dead ear- 
nest, who have heard the cheap jokes upon the 
pretensions df the young Western communities 
that are rising into vigorous health upon this 
same “ American Desert.” To all these classes 
of readers my remarks may be directed in the 
confidence that they will listen with interest to 
one who has seen the last of the buffalo and 
the last of the savage tribes—who has looked 
upon the bleak prairie touched by the wand 
of Progress and seen great cities spring into 
life over the burrows of the prairie dog and 
the coyote, and the “ Great Desert” of fable, 
spanned by the iron rail, become golden with 
the tasseled glories of Kansas cornfields, pleth- 
oric with the promise of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, green with the interminable fertility of 
Nebraska. 

The progress of the great West has been so 
phenomenally rapid that it astonishes no one 
so much as him who has watched this de- 
velopment going on under his own eyes. It 
sounds indeed like a fairy tale to read that the 
supposed “ barren” area west of the Missouri 
is now sending to market more than 600,- 
000,000 bushels of the cereals annually ; that 
the cotton crop of Texas is- over 1,000,000 
bales; that Nevada has poured into the Treas- 
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ury of the Union $400,000,000 of bullion ; that 
Montana and Colorado have become rich and 
progressive States, extracting treasure in im- 
mense quantities from the bowels of the earth ; 
that the oil wells of Wyoming are attracting the 
attention of capitalists; and that the tin mines 
of the Black Hills are knocking at the doors of 
Congress, demanding to be recognized in the 
revision of the tariff. 

To describe some of the more important 
military movements of General Crook which 
had an important bearing on the transformation 
effected over the larger portion of the area in- 
dicated is the purpose of this article. In brief 
space I shall strive to trace out for the general 
reader all he may desire to know, at the same 
time marking for the special student of military 
affairs the lines along which his investigations 
may be safely and profitably pursued. 

If the reader will open an atlas and ex- 
amine upon the proper map the topography 
of the region at the point of junction of the 
States of California, Nevada, and Idaho, he will 
find a number of lakes— Harney, Goose, Mal- 
heur, Abert, and others; the Malheur, John 
Day, and Owyhee rivers; the Steen’s Mountain, 
and all other places to be mentioned in the 
first part of this sketch, over which roamed an 
unsubdued and apparently indomitable band 
of savages, generally classed as Pi- Utes, but in- 
cluding in their ranks some Shoshones, Ban- 
nocks, and even renegade Modocs. 

These Indians had waged bitter persecution 
upon the immigrants from the first days of the 
discovery of gold in California. Punishment 
had been threatened with frequency and at- 
tempted with spasmodic energy, but had ‘in- 
variably proved abortive from the peculiar 
tactics adopted by these wily savages, who 
never combined except to attack, and who, 
being pursued, scattered in every direction and 
led the regular cavalry or the volunteers from 
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the mining camps in a will-o’-the-wisp chase 
which ended in disappointment and disgust in 
the lava beds of northern California or the 
sage-brush-covered alkali deserts on the line 
of northern Nevada. These savages, it may be 
well to state, were related to the great Shoshone 
family which enveloped the North American 
continent in crescentic curve from the mis- 
sions of southern California, the manners of 
whose inhabitants have been so charmingly 
described in the story of “ Ramona,” to the 
“ Bolson de Mapimi,” in the northern part of 
the Mexican Republic, where the fierce Co- 
manche held undisputed sway. 

The dominion of the Pi-Ute and Shoshone 
or Snake had been exercised so long and so 
uninterruptedly over northern Nevada, north- 
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east California, northeast Oregon, and western 
Idaho that the miners seeking to develop the 
rich mineral deposits of those vast regions had 
become almost reconciled to the situation, and 
had begun to look upon the presence of hostile 
Indians as something to counterbalance the glo- 
rious climate of which so much has been said, 
until, in 1866, the savages, somewhat more 
daring than usual, attacked and massacred 
the last of a party of eighty-six Chinamen on 


their way to the mines near Boisé, when even 
frontier stoicism and military apathy were 
roused into a semblance of vitality, and every- 
body agreed with owl-like solemnity that 
“something must be done.” But who was to 
do it? Who was to bell this cat that, with the 
subtlety of the serpent, the agility of the tiger, 
and the cruelty of both, preyed upon ranchos 
and mines and wagon-trains ? Fortunately the 
question suggested its own answer, and with- 
out a dissentient voice that answer was George 
Crook, an officer whose youth had been dec- 
orated with laurels in this very region, and 
who now, returned from the superadded glo- 
ries of his campaigns in Virginia and Tennes- 
see, was present in the full flush and vigor of 
mind and body to undertake the solution of 
the problem upon which such vast 
and varied interests depended. 

He lost not a moment, but set 
out with his troops from the Dalles 
in Oregon, in the dreary winter of 
1866, and moved with several con- 
verging columns, each able to take 
care of itself under any and all 
circumstances, upon the center of 
the zone of operations—old Camp 
Warner, in southeastern Oregon. 

His plans were simple and com- 
prehensible : to get into the center of 
operations, and thence to move out, 
as necessity dictated, in any and 
every direction, securing the advan- 
tage of operating on interior lines, 
and of conducting movements 
which would allow the enemy no 
rest. 

Each column was provided with 
an effective train of pack-mules, and 
with a corps of Indian guides, se- 
lected first from among the Wascoes 
and Warm Springs (allied to the 
Modocs) and latterly from the Ban- 
nocks and the Shoshones. 

The first results of this campaign 
were more important in disciplining 
and hardening Crook’s officers and 
men, in teaching them that military 
operations could be conducted in 
the severest of seasons, and that, 
with the aid of Indian scouts, the 
wiliest of savages could eventually be brought 
to bay and forced to a fight, than productive 
of decisive results; or, to be more exact, just 
as such results were on the eve of fruition, 
the Pi-Utes, who had already lost twenty 
warriors killed and had succeeded in killing 
only two of our scouts, and who were begin- 
ning to see that the Americans had placed a 
new man at the helm, were fortunate enough, 
during a very cold, stormy winter’s night, to 
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stampede Crook’s herd of horses and mules, 
and set the major portion of his command on 
foot. He patiently began all his work over 
again, sent to the Dalles for a remount, and de- 
voted the late spring and early 
summer of 1867 to breaking 
in the broncos to saddle and 
pack. His efforts were ably 
and intelligently seconded by 
those of the command who 
had been out under his orders 
during the preceding winter, 
belonging to detachments of 
the rst and 8th Cavalry and 
the gth and 23d Infantry, 
and before summer was half 
over Crook was once more 
in the saddle. 

Warner Lake, on the east 
side of which Crook was en- 
camped at this time, is a long, 
narrow sheet of water, lying 
due north and south, of no 
great depth and very con- 
stricted at its middle point. 
The savages had always been 
on the lookout for military ex- 
peditions rounding either ex- 
tremity of this lake, but Crook 
conceived the idea of building 
a causeway of rock across the 
narrow neck, and was success- 
ful beyond anticipation. The 
work was finished in less time than had been 
expected, and the troops were across and 
making rapid and stealthy night marches in 
the direction of the enemy before their pres- 
ence was suspected. This may be called, so 
far as this article is concerned, the beginning 
of the campaign. 

The Indian scouts were kept from one to 
two days in advance, and covered not only 
the front of the columns, but fifty miles of the 
country on each flank. All marching was 
made by night, and the general direction was 
towards the lava beds of northern California. 
The bronco mules and horses were the source 
of great anxiety, as they were likely at any 
moment to stampede or to make off into the 
brush: a number of them did: break away, 
and, with the rations they carried, were never 
again found. 

Skirmishes occurred each day between the 
advance of the Indian scouts and the hostiles, 
Crook being careful not to march thesame dis- 
tance on two consecutive days. Some days, or 
nights rather, he would advance so far, and the 
next march would be twice as far. On one 
occasion the march began at sundown and 
lasted through the night and all the next day 
until close on to sunset, the command halting 


only to tighten cinches. This greatly fatigued 
officers and men, but it perplexed the enemy 
and prevented them from calculating accurately 
upon the place and moment for an ambuscade. 
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Archie MacIntosh, a half-breed Indian in 
charge of the friendly Bannocks, captured two 
Pi-Ute women engaged in digging camass 
bulbs, one of the favorite foods of the savages of 
the Northwest. This capture, however, nearly 
proved disastrous, as the men of the village 
to which the squaws belonged made a bold 
attack upon Archie and the Bannocks, who 
had foolishly undertaken to fight a foe of 
unknown strength without waiting for the 
arrival of the cavalry support, which had been 
purposely kept at a distance, although only a 
short distance, in the rear. 

The condition of the whole command was by 
this time distressing. Over three hundred miles 
had been marched from the base of supplies 
at Camp Warner, nearly all of it by night ; the 
men were fatigued and disheartened by con- 
stant but profitless skirmishing with an enemy 
who seemed proof against all wiles and blan- 
dishments to coax him into a general en- 
gagement; everybody was in rags, and in the 
thinnest of rags at that, since the movement 
had begun during the heat of summer and the 
freezing snows of early winter were now fall- 
ing; horses and mules were worn down, rations 
were about exhausted, and there was nothing to 
show for it all but twelve dead Indians. 
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Then it was that his subordinates began to 
notice one of Crook’s peculiarities which he 
retained through life. He held his first 
“council of war.” Crook’s councils of war 
differed from those of any other general, living 
or dead. He never asked any one for an 
opinion, never gave one of his own, but, tak- 
ing his rifle in hand, strolled a short distance 
away from camp, sat down under a rock, 
crossed one knee over the other, clasped his 
arms about his shins, and occasionally rubbed 
the tip of his nose with the back of his right 
hand. This last was the infallible sign by 
which the troops afterward learned to know 
that one of Crook’s councils of war was in 
progress. He communed with himself, can- 
vassed all the pros and cons of his predica- 
ment, and reasoned thus: It was just as far 
and would be just as tedious to go back as to 
go forward. The savages must be nearly as 
worn out as his own people, since they had 
been kept on the alert for months, uncertain 
when and where to expect an attack. If he 
could get away from the treeless, grassless re- 
gion in which he now was, and make the 
march to the head of Lost River in the lava 
beds of northeastern California, as originally 
intended, he had every reason to look for plenty 
of wood, grass, and good water on the line, and 
might fall in with some friendly Modocs who 
could supply information. 

He thought carefully, decided wisely, acted 
promptly. “ Forward!” was the word; Lost 
River, the objective point. As expected, he 
discovered an eligible camping ground, with 
plenty of water, timber, and pasturage, and 
there he rested his weary command during the 
greater part of three days. While in this biv- 
ouac he was visited by “ Captain Jack” and 
other Modocs, who had known Crook when 
a lieutenant of the 4th Infantry, at Fort 
Jones, California. From them he extracted the 
information that the hostile Indians, after scat- 
tering, had turned to the southeast, and would 
reunite farther down the country. 

This “ Captain Jack” was afterward one of 
the prominent chiefs of the Modocs in their 
struggle to hold their homes in the lava beds. 
Crook resumed his march in the direction indi- 
cated, and the next day struck the Pi-Ute trail ; 
this he followed for four days, and upon reach- 
ing the East Fork of the Pitt River, at a point 
where the stream had expanded into a tule 
swamp, six miles long and one or two miles wide, 
and impassable for man or beast, the hostiles 
were suddenly discovered. A charge was made 
to keep them from taking refuge in the tules. 
This was successful, and the hostiles were driven 
up the slope of a hill which began to rise a 
couple of hundred yards from the swamp. This 
hill, or bluff, was steep for the first two or three 
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hundred feet, and covered with large boulders 
and chaparral. Above this was a pleasant- 
looking grassy slope, extending back from one- 
half to three-quarters of a mile, when it again 
became rocky and continued on to a belt of 
timber, scraggy juniper, stunted pine,and moun- 
tain mahogany. This belt of timber was seized 
by the scouts and held by them under strict 
orders to make no attack until the troops could 
get into position. The hostiles were seen hur- 
rying from every direction and secreting them- 
selves in a little rim of basalt cropping above 
the grassy slope between the timbered crest 
held by the scoutsand theswamp below. Crook 
saw his chance to bring on the general engage- 
ment for which he had been anxious solong, but 
he wondered and wondered what became of 
all the redskins after reaching that basalt ledge. 
It curved round his position on three sides 
of the horizon, he being on the west, and, 
although not four hundred yards from him, 
effectually concealed every Indian who took 
refuge in it. Nothing could be seen, and the 
proximity of the savages was betrayed only by 
the occasional yelp of a dog, or the half-stifled 
wail of a baby. 

The mysterious basalt ledge was understood 
better after the fight was over. I may antici- 
pate and say here that it was the rim of an 
extinct crater, broken off at one side, but in 
the rest of its outline a forbidding mass of cruel 
basalt, piled up in great masses, impregnable 
to attack save on the one weak side which 
Crook’s forces had occupied. The name of 
the Hell Caves or the Infernal Caverns was 
aptly bestowed, and is highly suggestive of the 
general type of the den in which the Pi-Utes 
and Shoshones fondly dreamed they could 
bid defiance to the world. The crater was 
not much over two hundred yards from north 
to south, and probably as much as one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from east to west, filled 
in with slabs of basalt loosely jumbled to- 
gether in such a manner that the garrison of 
the place could crawl from point to point in 
perfect security ; or, if desirous of rapidly con- 
centrating in presence of an enemy, could come 
out on the flat upper surface of the slabs and 
skip from one to another. Following down the 
devious pathways and trails between these great 
slabs, one descended sixty feet below the sur- 
face to a cave or chamber of fair size, with a 
floor of volcanic ashes and obsidian sand, and 
high enough to permit a man to stand erect. 
Besides the principal chamber there were sev- 
eral of smaller dimensions, connected by gal- 
leries along which one had to creep on hands 
and knees, but all were dimly lighted by nar- 
row, crooked crevices in the roof; there was a 
small amount of spring water, and passages 
leading in every direction afforded exits for 
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escape, or means for gaining the rear of an 
attacking party. 

The scouts held the position already gained 
in the narrow fringe of timber to the west, and 
another along the narrow edge of the tule 
swamp, while Perry with his command of the 
ist Cavalry, and Madigan with his company 
of the 23d Infantry, made a desperate charge 
on the east and south sides respectively. The 
hostiles, thinking that Crook’s whole force had 
made the charge, ran out on top of the rocks, 
thus exposing themselves to the fire of our 
Indian scouts, who crawled down from their 
first position on the west side to one within a 
stone’s throw of the garrison. But in this first 
charge Lieutenant Madigan, a gallant and 
able soldier, was killed; six or seven men fell 
with him, and nine were wounded, nearly all 
in the rush which secured possession of the 
rim of the crater and changed the fight into a 
siege. The soldiers were able to throw rocks 
down into the crater, or to fire at any Indian 
the moment he dared to assert his presence. 

The Pi-Utes had had all the fighting they 
wanted, and during the night wriggled their 
way out through the passages in the rocks 
beneath the soldiers, scattering to every wind 
and leaving no trail. How many of them 
were killed and wounded never could be 
fully learned ; the crater was so full of chan- 
nels and alleys reaching to all points of the 
compass that no count could be made. One 
of the dead bodies found was that of a little 
baby, strangled by having a forked stick 
pressed down against its neck, probably to 
silence its crying while the Indians were sneak- 
ing away. 

The tactics of the Pi-Utes now changed 
completely : instead of seeking to commit new 
depredations, they thought only of seclusion 
and flight. Crook’s blood was up, and he was 
not the man to let go of a task once begun. 
He returned with his forces to Camp Warner, 
Oregon, and after caring for his sick and 
wounded was again in the field without delay. 
Winter had set in very early that year, and 
from September there had been falls of snow, 
culminating in a furious storm on the 6th of 
November, blockading the roads and trails so 
that the supplies ordered could not get in. A 
pack-train was despatched to Virginia City, 
Nevada, three hundred and thirty miles to the 
south, to obtain such subsistence stores as were 
procurable. Scouting parties were kept out 
from Camps Warner, Bidwell, Harney, Boisé 
(Idaho), and Owyhee; on one of these scouts 
from Bidwell, Lieutenant Hayden Delaney, 
of the 9th Infantry, was severely wounded. 

_ None of these posts could be called ely- 
slums. The quarters of officers and men were 
exactly alike and were made in this manner: 
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a hole three feet deep was dug in the ground 
of an area equal to that of the tent which was 
to cover it; the sides of the excavation were 
filled in with logs which were built up for three 
feet more and then covered with the tent; a 
smaller hole was broken out at one side for a 
fireplace and the necessary chimney of sticks 
covering one another at the angles and daubed 
with mud. In such palatial residences as these 
Mrs. Crook, Mrs. Gilliss, the wife of the quar- 
termaster, Mrs. Pollock, and other ladies who 
had joined their husbands in this dreary spot 
were compelled to live all winter. 

The snow lay so deep in the mountains that 
the hostile Indians had no resource but to 
come down into the valleys, where the troops 
found and fought them without let-up. Cap- 
tains Harris and Perry of the rst Cavalry, 
and Kelly of the 8th, had very effective en- 
gagements in the vicinity of Malheur Lake, 
driving the enemy over to the Dunder and 
Blixen, where Crook’s own command caught 
them and knocked them pretty well to pieces. 
This was in the month of February, 1868. 
But the snow which lay so deep all over the 
country, and had been covered with a frozen 
crust, suddenly melted into mush under the in- 
fluence of what is known on the coast as a “ chi- 
nook.” This is a wind from the northwest and 
north-northwest, tempered by blowing across 
the Japanese warm currentin the Pacific Ocean, 
and possessing the powér of melting and evapo- 
rating the hardest and deepest snow-drifts. It 
was a godsend for the discomfited redskins, 
but not regarded in the same cheerful light by 
the soldiers, who were unable to continue pur- 
suit, but floundered back, as best they could, 
through the mud to Camp Warner. Between 
this and Bidwell the frozen snow was in places 
fifteen feet deep, and as no signs of a chi- 
nook had been perceptible in that belt of 
country it was hoped that the pack-trains sent 
over to Bidwell for supplies would be able to 
make their way back to Warner without diffi- 
culty. These hopes were not realized. It was 
only after herculean exertion that the return 
trip was completed, fifteen days being occu- 
pied in marching less than seventy-five miles, 
while the packers and their mules were almost 
dead from exhaustion. In many places twigs 
and branches of all kinds, and sage-brush 
where procurable in the snow, had to be cut 
and laid on the soft spots to give the mules 
a footing. Nothing but the consciousness 
that the garrison at Camp Warner was in dire 
need of supplies to reopen the campaign kept 
those in charge of the train from turning back 
and abandoning the journey. —The moment it 
reached Camp Warner, Crook resumed his 
work, and in a severe storm of snow on the 
17th of March, 1868, struck the Pi-Utes an- 
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other and final blow which brought them to 
their knees. Before the end of the month the 
whole tribe had sued for peace and been 
granted the terms of unconditional surrender 
and work. The district thus freed from dep- 
redation and disaster was some six hundred 
miles long by three hundred in breadth, and 
embraced parts of Nevada where the silver 
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1871. I know that a book could be-written 
regarding the black night of despair, unre- 
lieved by the glint of one kindly star, in which 
all that pertained to that Territory was in- 
volved. I have in my possession copies of . 
the Arizona newspapers of those years which 
are filled with accounts of Apache raids and 
murders and of counter-raids and counter- 
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industry, pursued under the protection of 
peace, within the next ten years yielded hun- 
dreds of millions of ounces of silver bullion. 

Wonderful as had been Crook’s success in 
the campaign outlined above, his modesty 
induced him to regard it as a simple duty 
performed in obedience to orders, and in all 
likelihood the outside world would never have 
heard of it had not General Grant, our great- 
est soldier, been at the head of military affairs, 
and soon after in the presidential chair. Ac- 
cordingly, when the condition of chronic blood- 
shed in Arizona, always frightful, had become 
indescribable ; when the people of that unfor- 
tunate Territory, grappling in a death struggle 
with the astutest and fiercest of all the tribes 
encountered by the Caucasian since he crossed 
the Mississippi, had sent up a wail of agony 
imploring relief, President Grant wasted no 
time in red tape, but assigned Crook to the 
command. ; 

I was serving in Arizona for two years be- 
fore Crook’s arrival, which was not until June, 





murders. No man’s life was safe for a moment 
outside the half-dozen large towns, while in 
the smaller villages and ranchos sentinels 
were kept posted by day and packs of dogs 
were turned loose at night. All travel, even 
on the main roads, had to be done between 
sunset and sunrise; the terrorized ranchmen 
who endeavored to till a few acres of barley 
or corn in the bottoms did so with cocked 
revolvers on hip and loaded rifles slung to the 
plow-handles. 

There is a history of this land of Arizona, 
one full of strange stories of all that is horrible, 
much that is romantic, and not a little that is 
beautiful. It is too long to receive even scant 
attention here, but so much of it is written in 
blood that perhaps my readers may feel grate- 
ful for the omission. 

The immediate cause of the transfer of Crook 
to Arizona was the petition above mentioned 
addressed to General Grant by the settlers, 
many of whom, having known Crook in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, respected his abilities, ad- 
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char- 


mired his 
acter, and felt that 
he was the man for 


the place. The 
killing of Lieuten- 
ant H. B. Cushing, 
and a number of 
his men, of the 
3d Cavalry, in a 
most desperate 
fight with the whole 
band ofChiricahua 
Apaches, in the 
Mustang or Whet- 
stone Mountains, 
and the outrage 


known as_ the 
“* Camp Grant 
Massacre,” had 


given a mournful 
emphasis to the de- 
mands of the peo- 
ple for a change 
of military admin- 
istration. In the latter tragedy Papago In- 
dians, led by white men from Tucson, and 
smarting under the losses of recent raids com- 
mitted by bands of Apaches still in hostility, 
had followed the raiders to the reservation at 
Camp Grant, at the junction of the Arivaypa 
and the San Pedro, close to which some eight 
hundred peaceably disposed Apaches were 
living under what they supposed to be the 
shelter of the American flag, and had there 
butchered scores of women and children in 
cold blood. 

There are two great divisions of Indians in 
Arizona—those who cut the front hair at the 
level of the eyebrows, and those that do not. 
The latter belong to the widely disseminated 
Apache- Navajo family, one of the branches of 
the Tinneh stock which has conquered its way 
down from the circumpolar regions of the 
north, where many bands speaking the same 
language still live on the affluents of the Yukon 
in Alaska, of the Mackenzie in the Dominion 
of Canada, and of the Great Bear and Great 
Slave lakes in the same desolate region. The 
other tribes of Arizona are, or have been until 
a comparatively recent period, sedentary In- 
dians, who in manners, customs, and personal 
appearance strongly resemble the Pueblos of 
New Mexico. Among these are to be named 
the Cocopahs and Yumas, living on the lower 
Colorado and at the mouth of the Gila; the 
Maricopas and Pimas, on the Gila at or near 
the Big Bend; the Papagoes, of the same 
language as the Pimas, but brought into the 
Christian fold by Jesuit missionaries nearly 
two centuries ago ; the Mojaves, who plant in 
the lowlands of the Colorado below the Grand 
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Cajfion; the Moquis, who live in houses of 
stone on the apexes of lofty cliffs, and who are 
a patient, industrious set of farmers of a very 
religious turn of mind. Their “Snake Dance,” 
in which live rattlers are carried in the mouths 
of the medicine men, occurs biennially, and is 
an invocation to their rain gods for help for 
their crops. I was the first white man to de- 
scribe it, which I did after one of my visits to 
their villages in 1881. 

The Navajo differs from the Apache only 
in having absorbed whole communities of 
Pueblos, and in having come to a consider- 
able degree under the influence of Catholic 
missionaries of the Franciscan order, who sup- 
plied him with horses, sheep, peach trees, and 
other necessaries which gradually brought 
about a change in his character. He has be- 
come not only a grazier, but a weaver and a 
silversmith, and of the wool of his flocks makes 
blankets which delight the eyes with the beauty 
of their designs and comfort the body by the 
solidity of their texture. 

But the Apache. stands as one of the divi- 
sions of the American aborigines (the others 
being the Lacandones of Guatemala and the 
Araucanians of Chili) who scorned the religious 
teachings and despised the military power of 
the Castilian, and the Apache differs from these 
others not only in having kept his own boun- 
daries intact, but in having raided and plun- 
dered without cessation since the days of 
Cortez, over a zone of the viceroyalty of Mex- 
ico or New Spain, which was greater in area 
than the territory of Germany, Italy, France, 
and Great Britain put together, and compre- 
hended the southwestern corner of what we 
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now call Colorado, half of Texas, all of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, So- 
nora, and Durango, and, on occasion, even as 
far south as Zacatecas. 

Physically, the Apache ‘is perfect ; he might 
be a trifle taller for artistic effect, but his ap- 
parent “squattiness” is due more to great 
girth of chest than to diminutive stature. His 
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A GOVERNMENT SCOUT. 


muscles are hard as bone, and I have seen 
one light a match on the sole of his naked foot. 
Twenty years ago, when Crook took him in 
hand, the Apache had few wants and cared for 
no luxuries. War was his business, his life, and 
victory his dream. To attack a Mexican camp 
or isolated village, and run off a herd of cattle, 
mules, or sheep, he would gladly travel hun- 
dreds of miles, incurring every risk and dis- 
playing a courage which would have been 
extolled in an historical novel as having hap- 
pened in a raid by Highlanders upon South- 
rons; but when it was your stock, or your 
friend’s stock, it became quite a different mat- 
ter. He wore no clothing whatever save a nar- 
row piece of calico or buckskin about the loins, 
a helmet, also of buckskin, plentifully crested 
with the plumage of the wild turkey and eagle, 
and long-legged moccasins, held to the waist 
by a string, and turned up at the toes in a 
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shield which protected him from stones and 
“cholla” cactus. If he felt thirsty, he drank 
from the nearest brook ; if there was no brook 
near by, he went without, and, putting a stone 
or a twig in his mouth to induce a flow of 
saliva, journeyed on. When he desired to com- 
municate with friends at home, or to put him- 
self in correspondence with persons whose 
coéperation had been promised, he rubbed 
two sticks together, and dense signal smoke 
rolled to the zenith and was answered from 
peaks twenty and thirty miles away. By night- 
fall his bivouac was pitched at a distance from 
water, generally on the flank of a rocky moun- 
tain, along which no trail would be left, and 
up which no force of cavalry could hope to 
ascend without making noise enough to wake 
the dead. 

Such was Arizona, and such in meager de- 
scription was the Apache Indian, in June, 1871, 
when Crook was pitted against him. Of the 
American troops and their officers in general 
nothing can fairly be said but words of praise : 
they were conscientious, brave, energetic, and 
intelligent ; anxious to do their whole duty, but 
not acquainted with every foot of the ground 
as the Apaches were. In a word, they were 
not savages. 

To fight savages successfully one of two 
things must he done — either the savages must 
be divided into hostile bands and made to fight 
each other, or the civilized soldier must be 
trained down as closely as possible to the level 
of the savage. No matter how well disposed 
or how brave and bright a soldier might be, 
it took time and attention to teach him how 
to take care of himself in face of so subtle an, 
enemy as the Apache. Under our then sys- 
tem of recruiting from the slums of the great 
cities our army often got very inferior mate- 
rial, and generally any candidate was ac- 
cepted whose chest measurement, weight, and 
stature were in accordance with official re- 
quirements. I know that many an officer’s 
heart sank within him when, on glancing over 
the muster-roll of a detachment of recruits 
assigned to his troop, he read some such le- 
gend as this: “ Maloney, age 29. Height 5s, 
11; born in Clonakilty ; occupation when en- 
listed, umbrella-maker.— Potztausend, etc., 
etc., born in Germany; occupation, etc., 
brewer ””—and reflected upon the amount of 
instruction and setting-up of every kind the 
man would require before he could be trusted 
with even the apparently unimportant duty of 
riding from post to post with despatches. 


At the date of which I am now writing 
General Crook was an ideal soldier in every 
sense. He stood about six feet in his stockings, 
was straight as an arrow, broad-shouldered, 
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RECREATIONS OF A “MOUNTED INFANTRYMAN.” 


lithe, sinewy as a cat, and able to bear any 
amount of any kind of fatigue. It mattered 
not under what guise vicissitude and pri- 
vation came, they never seemed to affect him. 
Hunger and thirst, rain or sunshine, snow 
and cold, the climbing up or down of rugged, 
slippery mountains, of the monotonous march, 
day after day, along deserts bristling with 
spines of the cactus, Spanish bayonet, mescal, 
and palo verde—his placid equanimity was 
never disturbed in the slightest degree. He 
was at that period of his life fond of taking 
his rifle and wandering off on his trusty mule 
alone in the mountains. At sunset he would 
picket his animal to a mesquit bush near grass, 
make a little fire, cook some of the game he 
had killed, erect a small “ wind-break ” of brush 
and flat stones such as the Indians make, cut 
an armful of twigs for a bed, wrap himself up 
in his blanket, and sleep till the first peep of 
dawn. 

“You ask me to tell you about Indians,” 
said an old Apache chief whom I was boring 
about some ethnological matter—“ go to the 
Nantan [the Chief — Crook’s name abbrevi- 
ated]; he ’ll tell you. He’s more of an Indian 
than I am.” 

_ But Crook did not go on “tizwin” sprees 
like the Apaches ; he never touched stimulants 
im any form unless it might be something pre- 
scribed by a physician ; he never drank coffee, 
and rarely tasted tea. Milk was his favorite 





beverage when he could get it, and pure water 
when he could not. 

His personal appearance was impressive, but 
without the slightest suggestion of the pomp- 
ous and overdressed military man; he was 
plain as an old stick, and looked more like an 
honest country squire than the commander of 
a warlike expedition. He had blue-gray eyes, 
quick and penetrating in glance, a finely chis- 
eled Roman nose, a firm and yet kindly 
mouth, a well-arched head, a good brow, and 
a general expression of indomitable resolu- 
tion, honest purpose, sagacity, and good inten- 
tions. He had an aversion to wearing uniform 
and to the glitter and filigree of the military 
profession. He was essentially a man of action 
and spoke but little, and to the point, but was 
fond of listening to the conversation of others. 
He was at all times accessible to the humblest 
soldier or the poorest “ prospector,” without 
ever losing a certain dignity which repelled 
familiarity but had no semblance of haughti- 
ness. He never used profanity and indulged 
in no equivocal language. 

Probably no officer of equal rank in our 
army issued fewer orders or letters of instruc- 
tions. “ Example is always the best general 
order,” he said to me once when we were 
seated side by side on a fallen log in the lower 
Powder Valley, Montana, in a most exasper- 
ating drizzle of rain in the summer of 1876. 
It certainly was true of campaigning in Ari- 
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zona, and no officer or soldier hesitated to 
endure any hardship when he saw the com- 
manding general at the head of the column, 
eating the same rations as himself, and not 
carrying enough extra clothing to wad a shot- 
gun. There is one character in American his- 
tory whom Crook, saving his better education 
and broader experience, very strongly resem- 
bled — and that is Daniel Boone. 

The vacillating policy of the Government 
towards the Apaches hampered and delayed 
Crook’s operations for more than twelve 
months. During the interval he traveled on 
mule-back over hundreds of miles of the 
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number of their best young men to be enlisted 
as scouts. One of the first so to enlist was 
Nocky-do-klunni, called “ Bobby-do-klinny ” 
by thesoldiers, who years after became a prophet 
and announced that he was able to raise 
the dead. He was killed on the Cibicu in 
1881, and numbers of our brave men died at 
the same time. I have never been quite able 
to divest myself of the notion that it would 
have been wiser and cheaper to offer this 
prophet fifty cents a head for all the ghosts 
he could resuscitate, and thus expose the ab- 
surdity of his pretensions, than to shed so 
much blood and incur so much expense to 
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roughest mountains in his new department, 
and familiarized himself with its topographical 
features in a manner that could never be 
learned from maps; he visited the various 
reservations and made the personal acquaint- 
ance of many of the chiefs and head-men 
upon whose assistance he would have to count 
when the hour of struggle came. 

There was a considerable element among 
the Apaches strongly inclined towards peace 
with the whites, and opposed to the idea of 
being drawn into complications with those of 
their own tribe who preferred to resort to hos- 
tilities. Among the peaceably disposed were 
chiefs like “ One-eyed Miguel,”— who in his 
own language was called Skopus,— “The 
Strong Man,” Eskititizla, Pedro, and one or 
two others of great influence. Corydon E. 
Cooley, a very bright man, had married one 
of the women of this band, and exerted him- 
self to get these chiefs to agree to help Gen- 
eral Crook in every way, and to permit a 


prove to the savages that the boasts of their 
charlatans ruffled our serenity so deeply. So 
long as our forefathers quivered with fear at the 
sight of a witch, the crop of old hags who 
claimed the power of riding on broomsticks 
and of talking to Thomas cats never dimin- 
ished ; and just so it has been and always will 
be with the spiritual counselors of the Indians. 
I speak in this matter from personal experi- 
ence. A medicine man—a big one, too—of 
the Cheyennes was very fond of asserting the 
wonders of his “ medicine,” but after I had 
quietly sent a charge of electricity through 
him from an old battery and doubled him 
up like a jack-knife, he sang a different tune 
altogether. 

Numbers of the Apache scouts were mar- 
vels of physical endurance and manly beauty. 
Alchisay, “The Little One,” was a perfect 
Adonis in figure, a mass of muscle and sinew, 
of wonderful courage, great sagacity, and as 
faithful as an Irish hound. Esquinosquiz, “ Big 
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Mouth,” was an excellent soldier, wily as 
a cat, and a born general. He told me one 
afternoon that he had noticed that all the white 
captains, big and little, wore swords, while he, 
a big Apache chief, had no such emblem of 
office. Satisfied that my aboriginal friend was 
fairly entering upon “ the white man’s road,” I 
exerted myself to get him an old cavalry saber, 
but my enthusiasm was materially lessened 
when I wasinformed that Esquinosquiz wanted 
the weapon to aid him in beating his two 
wives ; for, as he said, “ Me catchee one, me 
lickee him; me catchee two, him lickee me 
damnsight.” Esquinosquiz would drink the 
Apache intoxicant, “tizwin,” whenever he 
could get it. This beer, made from fermented 
corn, was at an early date prohibited by the 
military authorities, but its preparation in secret 
has always been kept up, to the ruin of those 
addicted to its use. Esquinosquiz, for exam- 
ple, got into a tizwin row and was shot dead 
near the Gila Cafion by one of his own tribe. 
All arrangements for the new campaign had 
been perfected by the ninth day of December, 
1872, when the word was given for the different 
columns to converge upon the “ ‘Tonto Basin,” 
the stronghold of the worst elements of the 
tribe. These were known as the Tonto 
Apaches and the Apache-Mojaves, the former 
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being of true Tinneh or Apache stock, with a 
goodly infusion of Mojave blood from captives 
taken in war; and the latter, the same people 
as the Mojaves, but crowded out of their old 
habitat in the Colorado bottom and compelled 
to live in the mountains. Their language was 
entirely different from that of the Apaches, and 
they wore their hair differently, but their ran- 
cor towards the whites was the same, and they 
were equally dangerous. 

The “Tonto Basin” is a misnomer, unless 
we recognize it as an example of gentle fron- 
tier satire. It is the seat of the warfare of the 
Titans, and Ossa has here been upon Pelion 
piled until the eye grows weary trying to count 
the wrinkles in Dame Nature’s bosom. Yet 
rough as the “ Basin ” itself is, the loftier moun- 
tains inclosing it are rougher, and each of 
these — the Mogollon, the Mazatzal, and the 
Sierra Ancha —are thickly matted with timber 
and white with deep snow during the winter 
months. The “ Basin” is well watered, and 
has an abundance of acorn-bearing oak, Span- 
ish bayonet, mescal, and other foods dear to 
the savage palate. 

Crook himself took station at old Camp 
Grant, which enjoyed the distinction of being 
the meanest, dirtiest, and most squalid post 
in the United States, and that was saying a 
great deal. It has long since been broken up 
and the garrison established in a more salu- 
brious position at the foot of Mount Graham. 
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LIEUTENANT ROSS’S ATTACK. 


As nearly as possible on the same date the dif- 
ferent columns were set in motion, each with 
a liberal number of Indian guides, Pi-Utes, 
Hualpais, Apaches, Pimas, Maricopas, and Yu- 
mas. Major Thomas MacGregor, 1st Cavalry, 
was in charge of affairs at Prescott; Colonel 
J. W. Mason, 5th Cavalry, at Camp Verde; 
Major George M. Randall, 23d Infantry, at 
Camp Apache; Captain Thomas Byrne, 12th 
Infantry, at Beale’s Springs; Major George 
F. Price, 5th Cavalry, at Date Creek ; Majors 
James Burns and John M. Hamilton, 5th Cav- 
alry, of the troops moving out from Camp 
McDowell, and Major William H. Brown, sth 
Cavalry, of those leaving Camp Grant. It was 
my fortune to be one of Brown’s command, the 
other officers being Captain A. B. Taylor, 
Lieutenants Almy and Rockwell, all of the 5th 
Cavalry, Lieutenant William J. Ross, 21st In- 
fantry, and after we got into the Tonto Basin 
Captain James Burns and Lieutenant E. D. 
Thomas joined us with another company of 
the 5th Cavalry and a force of one hundred 
and ten Pima Indian scouts, which made a 
very respectable total. We had three white 
guides, Archie Mac Intosh, Joe Felmer, and An- 
tonio Besias, who, as well as Al Seiber, Mason 
McCoy, Al Speers, Lew Elliott, Willard Rice, 
and others, attached to the other detachment, 
rendered gallant and invaluable service at all 
hours during the campaign. 


The essentials of the Crook system of fight- 
ing Indians made themselves manifest in very 
short order. A subordinate was never asked 
by Crook to go anywhere, but was shown 
the way and made to follow. Baggage was 
cut down to the lowest notch; officers wore 
the same style of canvas clothing as the men, 
ate their meals with the pack-trains, and were 
allowed all the baggage they could carry on 
their own backs, or in the exceedingly limited 
supply of bedding each could send to the pack- 
train attached to the command. 

Crook recognized, as every one recognized 
who ever had any practical experience in the 
country, that a white man’s strength and sa- 
gacity were no match for the cunning of savages 
who had been running about in these hills and 
mountains since childhood. Unless the fullest 
use were made of scouts to the manner born, 
thoroughly posted in the minutest details of the 
country, able to detect the slightest mark on 
the trail and to interpret it correctly —in short, 
unless savage should be pitted against sav- 
age, the white man would be outwitted, ex- 
hausted, circumvented, possibly ambuscaded 
and destroyed. 

The white soldiers, meantime, had no holi- 
day ; they followed close on the heels of the 
scouts, and, after a time, kept up to the front 
with them. The scouts were on foot and so 
were the cavalry, because the “ epizodtic ” 
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during that winter swept over the country and 
dismounted them. Bright, active officers were 
designated for each separate detachment, and 
rarely did the selection prove a wrong one. 
No harder or more efficient work was ever 
done by any small army in the same limited 
time, on the same inadequate means, and in 
the face of so great obstacles, than was accom- 
plished by the troops of the Department of 
Arizona in 1872—73, under General Crook. 
Lastly, but by no means least, the condition 
of the pack-trains was most jealously scruti- 
nized by General Crook. He made the great 
question of military transportation the study 
of his life. Every pack-train in our army to- 
day has grown from a nucleus arranged by 
General Crook; and although he picked out 
such skilled assistants as Tom Moore, Uncle 
Dick Kloster, “ Hank ’n’ Yank,” Harry Hawes, 
Frank Monach, Jack Long, Charlie Hopkins, 
“Long Jim” Cook and “ Short Jim” Cook, 
Henry Dailey, Jim O’ Neil, and others, it is the 
statement of a fact known to all in that com- 
mand that Crook knew every packer by name, 
what his peculiarities were and how he cared 
for his animals, and besides knew every mule 
in the outfit. Some of these packers were 
men of unusual intelligence and extended ex- 
perience. Harry Hawes has since those days 
wandered to the diamond fields of Africa, 
where Sir Garnet Wolseley was quick to dis- 
cern his merits and to employ him in organizing 
a pack-train for the Zulu campaign and after- 
ward for the work to be carried on in Egypt. 
Tom Moore, a native of Virginia, living on the 
Pacific slope since the first days of the mining 
fever, knew more about a mule than any other 
man in America: his treatise on the manage- 
ment of mules and pack-trains has long been 
the accepted standard. He was studious in his 
habits and a reader of good books, from which 
he extracted a fund of general information of a 
very wide range. He had all the courage of 
a lion, with a woman’s gentleness and a high 
sense of honor. In the great scheme of Nature 
there is nothing perfect: even thesun has spots; 
and Moore with all his virtues had one grave 
defect — he sang. He wooed the Muses, and 
would now and then favor us with one of his 
own compositions; for which reason some of 
our camp-fires were lonelier than others. 
Hank ’n’ Yank were two of the best men on 
the Pacific coast; they never knew what it was 
tosay noto an appeal for charity, and no matter 
how much their generosity might be abused — 
and it was abused—they never learned to tie a 
knot in their purse-strings. Jack Long was a 
man whom Bret Harte or Mark Twain ought 
to have known; he was a character modeled 
after himself. There never was but one Jack 
Long, and another is an impossibility. He had 
VoL. XLI.—87. 
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seen all the ins and outs and experienced all 
the ups and downs of the Pacific coast in its 
most hilarious age, and where all men were 
wild, Jack had been just a tiny bit wilder than 
anybody else; but under all this, in spite of 
all this, there was a stratum of rugged, honest, 
truthful manliness in Jack Long’s composition 
that made him friends wherever he went. 

From the moment the campaign began in 
the first week of December, 1872, until it ended 
in the surrender of the principal hostile chiefs 
and twenty-five hundred of their followers at 
Camp Verde, in the month of April, 1873, 
there was not one hour of respite granted the 
enemy. The Apaches, cunning as snakes, found 
themselves beaten at their own game; neither 
on mountain-top nor in cafion-depth could 
they find safety. To shoot game attracted the 
attention of our Indian scouts, who were on 
the watch for every such sound as well as for 
the wreathing smoke which betrayed the hid- 
den “rancheria.” True to their usual policy 
under such circumstances, the Apaches scat- 
tered like quail among the rocks, generally 
keeping not more than two or three families 
together until they fancied that the pursuit had 
calmed down, and then reuniting in some one 
of their numerous places of rendezvous. 

After a few of these small parties had been 
rounded up the young men and boys belonging 
to them were employed as guides and trailers, 
and our larger and more unwieldy bodies of 
scouts from other tribes were dismissed to their 
homes. The Pi-Utes had proved themselves 
efficient, but were unacquainted with Arizona, 
as they were five or six hundred miles from their 
own habitat. 

The Pimas were of no account whatever. 
My judgment was that they were cowardly, and 
anxious to kill women and children, just as their 
brothers the Papagoes had done at the Camp 
Grant massacre, and having such a religious 
cast of mind that the killing of only one of 
the enemy imposed upon the whole party the 
duty of returning to their own villages, there 
to undergo a protracted purgation from the de- 
filement. Sweat-baths, smoking, singing, and 
fasting make up the round of this ceremonial 
observance, which became a source of an- 
noyance to the officers who had to depend 
upon them for assistance in the prosecution 
of a campaign. In the present instance they 
deviated from established custom, after a suc- 
cessful attack upon a “ rancheria” on the lofty 
peaks of the Mazatzal, in which half a dozen 
‘Tonto Apaches were killed and as many more 
taken prisoners, because it was pointed out to 
them that the expedition would not delay by 
reason of their superstitious scruples, and that 
the Apache scouts who were to remain with us 
would assuredly make off with the Pima ponies 
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which might be recaptured from the hostiles. 
So the medicine-men after a long powwow con- 
cluded that the Pimas and Maricopas might 
just as well stay a while longer and do their 
bathing and smoking all at once. 

I have said that I was attached to Brown’s 
column which swept through the Mescal, Pinal, 
Superstition, Sierra Ancha, and Mazatzal ranges, 
and afterward the southern end of the Brad- 
shaw and the southern and western extremity 
of the great Mogollon plateau. The different 
detachments crossed and recrossed each other’s 
trails, frequently meeting and always being 
within supporting distance of one another. 
The Apaches were unable to reassemble in 
rear of any passing column, as had so uni- 
formly been done on previous occasions, and 
had to keep an eye open for danger from 
all points of the compass in darkness as well 
as in daylight. In this extremity they concen- 
trated in their strongholds, the most impreg- 
nable being the cave in the cafion of Salt River, 
the summit of Turret Butte, and the cliffs of 
the Superstition Mountains. 

The first of the three was struck by Major 
Brown’s command at the first peep of day of 
a very cold morning, December 28, 1872.1 
The evening before, our Apache scouts told 
Major Brown that, although the command 
had been very successful in its work thus far, 
yet there was a big “rancheria” only a short 
distance off in which the hostile Apaches felt 
that they were perfectly invincible. One of 
the scouts had been brought up in this for- 
tress, for such he claimed it to be, and would 
guide us there because he bore enmity to the 
chief and some others of the band. 

By starting from our present bivouac, which 
was in a small box cafion on the east side of 
the Mazatzal Mountains, at the first appearance 
of a certain star in the east, and marching 
briskly all night, we could reach by first dawn 
of the morning the cajion of the Salt River, 
where in a cave, half way down the face of the 
vertical cliff, the Apaches dwelt. A dangerous 
trail led to this spot, and it would be all we could 
do to reach there by the time fixed. If we 
were fortunate enough to get down there before 
the enemy discovered our presence, we could 
count upon destroying the whole band; if we 
did not, the last of the Americans would die 
on the trail, trying to escape out of that canon. 

Did his American brothers have the “ sand” 
to follow him? They did. There was very lit- 
tle bustle or confusion, as we were all ready for 
a fight at a moment’s notice. All that was 
really done was to examine our carbines and 
ammunition and see that everything was slick ; 
put some crackers, bacon, and coffee in the 
blanket which each was to sling over his 

1 I am following briefly my journal of the time. 
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shoulder ; fill canteens with water, and give a 
final look at our moccasins, which we wore 
through preference because they made no noise 
going over the rocks. The mules and horses 
were to be left back in this bivouac, under a 
strong guard, and there was plenty of time for 
all who so desired to scratch off a line to the 
folks at home, for whom this might, in some 
cases at least, be the last letter. 

The Apache scouts wasted no time in this 
sentimental way. They gathered about little 
fires and stuffed themselves with the meat of 
one of our mules which had died that day: its 
ribs were picked clean and not a particle left. 
This kind of feasting before going into battle 
is the ceremony described by the French mis- 
sionaries in Canada two centuries ago under 
the title festins & manger tout, The medi- 
cine-men of the Apaches and Pimas told their 
followers what they were expected to do, and 
by eight in the evening Nantaje’s star twinkled 
on the horizon and we were on the trail. 

For half an hour or more our progress was 
leisurely. The top of a high mesa was reached, 
and there we halted to let the column close 
up and every man get his second wind. The 
air blew keenly across this barren mountain, 
dotted here and there with a scraggly growth 
of cedar, and we were all glad when Nantaje 
took up a brisk gait which started the blood 
into better circulation. We moved like a long 
file of specters: not a word was spoken ; there 
was no whistling, humming of tunes, coughing, 
or anything to betoken that we were anything 
else than a battalion of ghosts coming in on 
the keen breath of the north wind. At the crest 
of each hill the front of the column halted for 
a few minutes until a warning “ Zzét/ Zzit /” 
hissed from the rear, signaled that the last man 
had reached his place. 

About midnight Nantaje suddenly turned 
and seizing Major Brown with both arms about 
the body held him firmly in place. The In- 
dian’s foot had struck a depression in a sandy 
spot on the trail, and his keen instinct told him 
it was the imprint of a human foot. He lay 
down on the trail, and with some comrades 
alongside of him, with their blankets spread 
over their heads so that not the slightest gleam 
of light could escape, struck a few matches and 
inspected the “sign.” It was the track of a big 
bear’s foot, which is not at all unlike a man’s, 
and had been made only an hour or so be- 
fore. The Apaches believe that if Bruin crosses 
the trail of a war party it is an omen that 
they will soon meet the enemy, consequently 
our scouts were in a flutter of excitement. 

We moved onward again for three or four 
hours until we reached a small grassy glade, 
where we discovered fifteen Pima ponies, which 
must have been driven up the mountain by 
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Apache raiders that very night; the sweat was 
hardly crusted on their flanks, their hoofs were 
banged against the rocks, and their knees were 
full of the thorns of the cholla cactus, against 
which they had been driven in the dark. 
There was no moon, but the glint of stars gave 
enough light to show that we were in a coun- 
try filled with huge rocks and adapted most 
admirably for defense. There in front, almost 
within touch of the hand, that line of black- 
ness blacker than all the other blackness about 
us was the cation of the Salt River. We looked 
at it well, since it might be our grave in an hour, 
for we were now within rifle-shot of our quarry. 

Nantaje now asked that a dozen picked men 
be sent forward with him, to climb down the 
face of the precipice and get into place in front 
of the cave in order to open the attack; im- 
mediately behind them should come fifty more, 
who should make no delay in their advance ; 
a strong detachment should hold the edge of 
the precipice to prevent any of the hostiles 
from getting above them and killing our peo- 
ple with their rifles. The rest of our force could 
come down more at leisure, if the movement 
of the first two detachments secured the key of 
the field; if not, they could cover the retreat 
of the survivors up the face of the escarpment. 

Lieutenant William J. Ross, of the 21st In- 
fantry, was assigned to lead the first detach- 
ment, which contained the best shots from 
among the soldiers, packers, and scouts. The 
second detachment came under my own 
orders. Our pioneer party slipped down the 
face of the precipice without accident, follow- 
ing a trail from which an incautious step would 
have caused them to be dashed to pieces; after 
a couple of hundred yards this brought them 
face to face with the cave, and not two hun- 
dred feet from it. In front of the cave was 
the party of raiders, just returned from their 
successful trip of killing and robbing in the 
settlements near Florence, on the Gila River. 
They were dancing to keep themselves warm 
and to express their joy over their safe return. 
Half a dozen or more of the squaws had arisen 
from their slumbers and were bending over a 
fire and hurriedly preparing refreshments for 
their valorous kinsmen. The fitful gleam of 
the glowing flame gave a Macbethian tinge to 
the weird scene and brought into bold relief 
the grim outlines of the cliffs between whose 
steep walls, hundreds of feet below, growled 
the rushing current of the swift Salado. 

The Indians, men and women, were in high 
good humor, and why should they not be? 
Sheltered in the bosom of these grim precipices 
only the eagle, the hawk, the turkey-buzzard, 
or the mountain sheep could venture to intrude 
upon them. But hark! What is that noise? 
Can it be the breeze of morning which sounds 
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“ Click, click” ? You will know in one second 
more, poor, deluded, red-skinned wretches, 
when the “ Bang! Boom!” of rifles and car- 
bines, reverberating like the roar of cannon 
from peak to peak, shall lay six of your num- 
ber dead in the dust. 

The cold, gray dawn of that chill December 
morning was sending its first rays above the 
horizon and looking down upon one of the 
worst bands of Apaches in Arizona, caught like 
wolves in a trap. They rejected with scorn our 
summons to surrender, and defiantly shrieked 
that not one of our party should escape from 
thatcahon. We heard their death song chanted, 
and then out of the cave and over the great 
pile of rock which protected the entrance like 
a parapet swarmed the warriors. But we out- 
numbered them three to one, and poured in 
lead by the bucketful. The bullets, striking 
the roof and mouth of the cave, glanced among 
the savages in rear of the parapet and wounded 
some of the women and children, whose wails 
filled the air. 

During the heaviest part of the firing a 
little boy, not more than four years old, abso- 
lutely naked, ran out at the side of the para- 
pet and stood dumfounded between the two 
fires. Nantaje, without a moment’s pause, 
rushed forward, grasped the trembling infant 
by the arm, and escaped unhurt with him in- 
side our lines. A bullet, probably deflected 
from the rocks, had struck the boy on the top 
of the head and plowed round to the back of 
the neck, leaving a welt an eighth of an inch 
thick, but not injuring him seriously. Our men 
suspended their firing to cheer Nantaje and 
welcome the new arrival: such is the inconsis- 
tency of human nature. 

Again the Apaches were summoned to sur- 
render, or, if they would not do that, to let 
such of their women and children as so de- 
sired pass out between the lines; and again 
they yelled their defiant refusal. Their end had 
come. The detachment left by Major Brown 
at the top of the precipice, to protect our re- 
treat in case of necessity, had worked its way 
over to a high shelf of rock overlooking the 
enemy beneath, and began to tumble down 
great boulders which speedily crushed the 
greater number of the Apaches. The Indians 
on the San Carlos reservation still mourn peri- 
odically for the seventy-six of their relatives 
who yielded up the ghost that morning. Every 
warrior died at his post. The women and chil- 
dren had hidden themselves in the inner re- 
cesses of the cave, which was of no great depth, 
and were captured and taken to Camp Mc- 
Dowell. A number of them had been struck 
by glancing bullets or fragments of falling rock. 
As soon as our pack-trains could be brought 
up we mounted the captives on our horses and 
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mules and started for the nearest military sta- 
tion, the one just named, over fifty miles away. 

This was the worst blow ever received by 
hostile Indians in America: in their chosen 
fortress, red-handed with plunder and blood, 
the whole band was wiped out of existence, 
with a loss to us of only one killed. 

In less than a week Major Randall, of the 
23d Infantry, had crept upon the Indians at 
Turret Butte and inflicted a blow almost equal 
in severity to the fight at the caves; and be- 
fore a fortnight more the garrison of the 
stronghold in the Superstition Mountains, one 
hundred and ten in number, surrendered to 
Major Brown’s command in open day and 
accompanied us back to Camp Grant. 

In April, 1873, Cha-ut-lipun, “ Buckskin 
Hat,” head chief of all the Indians in the 
Tonto Basin, said to General Crook: “ My 
friend, I have come to surrender my people, 
because you have too many copper cartridges. 
I want to be your friend; I want my women 
and children to be able to sleep at mght, and 
to make fires to cook their food without bring- 
ing your troops down upon us. We are not 
afraid of the Americans alone, but we cannot 
fight you and ourown people together.” Crook 
took Cha-ut-lipun’s hand and said: “If your 
people will only behave yourselves and stop 
killing the whites, I will be the best friend you 
ever had. I will teach you tc work, and will 
find you a market for everything you can sell.” 

It sounds like a fairy tale, I know, but the 
official records can be overhauled and will 
show that before the end of May, 1873, Crook 
had all the Apaches in Arizona (excepting the 
Chiricahuas, who had been specially exempted 
from his jurisdiction) hard at work at Camp 
Apache and Camp Verde, digging irrigating 
ditches, planting vegetables of all kinds,— 
corn, melons, and squashes,— cutting hay and 
wood to sell to the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment for the use of the troops, living in houses 
arranged in neatly swept streets, and in every 
way on the high road to prosperity and civil- 
ization. Major George M. Randall and Lieu- 
tenant Rice, of the 23d Infantry, were assigned 
to the care of those at Camp Apache ; Colonel 
J. W. Mason and Lieutenant W. S. Schuyler, 
of the 5th Cavalry, to the superintendence of 
those at Camp Verde. 

The transformation effected was marvelous. 
Here were six thousand of the worst Indians 
in America sloughing off the old skin and 
taking on a new life. Detachments of the 
scouts were retained in service to maintain 
order ; and also because money would in that 
way be distributed among the tribes. Some 


few at first spent their pay foolishly, but the 
majority clubbed together and sent to Califor- 
nia for ponies and sheep. Trials by juries of 
their own people were introduced among them 
for the punishment of minor offenses, the cut- 
ting off of women’s noses was declared a 
crime, the manufacture of the intoxicant tiz- 
win was broken up by every possible means, 
and the future of these Indians looked most 
promising, when a gang of politicians and con- 
tractors, remembered in the Territory as the 
“Tucson Ring,” exerted an influence in Wash- 
ington, and had the Apaches ordered down 
to the desolate sand waste of the San Carlos, 
where the water is brackish, the soil poor, and 
the flies a plague. It is the old, old — of 
Indian mismanagement. 

There is no brighter page in our Indian 
history than that which records the progress 
of the subjugated Apaches at Camp Apache 
and Camp Verde, nor is there a fouler blot 
than that which conceals the knavery which 
secured their removal to the junction of the 
San Carlos and Gila. 

Could my readers have seated themselves 
about our camp-fires as the various detach- 
ments assembled at Camp Verde in the early 
months of 1873 and listened to the tales which 
circulated, describing the sections traversed 
and the varying wonders seen, they would 
have learned much of the land of Arizona. 
One comrade had stood on the Natural Bridge 
over the Piney, a worthy rival of its better 
known brother in the Valley of Virginia ; an- 
other had sat by the brink of the Grand Cajion 
of the Colorado and gazed upon the muddy 
waters of the great river dashing along a 
mile beneath; two others were exchanging 
notes about the Zunis and Moquis, the dwell- 
ers in villages of stone; and the whole circle 
would have something to say about visits to 
cliff dwellings, to the six-storied ruin in the 
Beaver Cafion, Montezuma’s Well, the Casa 
Grande, the quaint mission church of San 
Xavier del Bac, and last, but not least, the 
petrified forests, where all portions except the 
leaves of giant trees lie on the ground, half 
embedded in sand, transmuted into precious 
stone — jasper, agate, or carnelian. No better 
description of this great forest, which is now 
easy of access, has ever been given than the 
one made by the first American trapper who 
visited it fifty years ago. “ Podners,” he said 
to his comrades on returning to Taos, New 
Mexico, for the winter, “I seed a pewtrified 
forest of pewtrified trees, with their pewtri- 
fied limbs chock-full of pewtrified birds, a- 
singin’ of pewtrified songs.” 


John G. Bourke, 
Captain, 3d Cavalry, U. S. A. 
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VI. 
PHILLIDA CALLENDER. 


<aseIL BROUGH has sent 
ea me for me,” said Millard to 
Philip Gouverneur, who 
was sitting so as to draw 
his small form into the 
easy-chair as he smoked 
by the open fire in the 

a newspaper room at the 
Terrapin Club. Millard, who had never liked 
tobacco, was pretending to smoke a cigarette 
because smoking seemed to him the right 
thing to do. He had no taste for any more 
desperate vice, and tobacco smoke served to 
take the gloss off a character which seemed 
too highly finished for artistic effect. 

“ Hilbrough ”— Charley smiled as he re- 
called it—“ always gets uneasy when he ’s 
talking to me. He takes his foot off the 
chair and puts it on the floor. Then he 
throws himself forward on the table with his 
elbows outward, and then he straightens up. 
He’s a jolly kind of man, though, and a good 
banker. But his wife — she is the daughter of 
a Yankee school-teacher that taught in Brook- 
lyn till he died —is a vigorous little woman. 
She has n’t come to New York to live quietly. 
She ’s been head and front of her set in Brook- 
lyn, and the Lord knows what she won’t un- 
dertake now that Hilbrough ’s getting rich 
very fast. I have n’t seen her yet, but I rather 
like her in advance. She did n’t try to trap 
me into an acquaintance, but sent me word 
that she wanted advice. There ’s a woman 
who knows what she wants, and goes for it 
with a clear head. But what can I do for 
her? She ’ll be wanting to give a tea or a 
ball before she has acquaintances enough. 
It’s awfully ticklish making such people un- 
derstand that they must go slow and take 
what they can get to begin with.” 

“Why,” said Gouverneur, “you can tell 
her to take the religious or moral reform 
dodge, and invite all the friends of some 
cause to meet some distinguished leader of 
that cause. Bishop Whipple, if she could cap- 
ture him, would bring all the Friends of the 
Red Man, just as Miss Willard or Mrs. Liv- 
ermore would fetch the temperance and 
woman-suffrage people. You remember the 





converted Hindu princess they had over here 
last winter? Between her rank, and her piety, 
and her coming from the antipodes, and her 
heathen antecedents, she drew beautifully. 
Fine woman, too. Even my mother forgave 
her for not having a drop of Dutch or Revo- 
lutionary blood in her veins, and we all liked 
her very much. Give Mrs. Hilbrough that 
tip.” 

Millard shook his head, and smiled. He had 
the appreciative smile of a man with a genius 
for listening, which is a better, because a rarer, 
contribution to conversation than good speech. 
Philip, crouched in his chair with his face 
averted from the electric lights, went on: 

“ Well, then you know there is the literary 
dodge. Have papers read, not enough to 
bore people too deeply, but to bore them just 
enough to give those who attend an im- 
pression of intellectuality. Have discussions 
of literary questions, seasoned with stewed 
terrapin, and decorated with dress coats and 
external anatomy gowns. Those who go to 
such places flatter themselves that they are 
getting into literary circles and improving 
their minds, especially if a popular magazinist 
or the son of some great author can be per- 
suaded to read one of his rejected articles or 
make a few remarks now and then. Then 
there is the musical dodge on the drawing- 
room scale, or by wholesale, like the Seidl So- 
ciety, for example. One is able by this means 
to promote a beautiful art and increase one’s 
social conspicuousness at the same time. Then 
there is the distinguished-foreigner dodge. 
Give a reception in honor of —” 

“ Hang it, Philip; I'll tell Mrs. Hilbrough 
to send for you,” said Millard, laughing as he 
got up and threw his cigarette into the grate. 
“T don’t like to interrupt your lecture, but it’s 
eleven o'clock, and I’m going home. Good- 
night.” 

Philip sat there alone and listened to the 
rain against the windows, and smoked until 
his cigar went out. The mere turning of things 
over in his mind, and tacking witty labels 
to them, afforded so much amusement that 
inactivity and revery were his favorite indul- 
gences. 

Mrs. Hilbrough gave a good deal of thought 
to her dinner on the next evening after the 
conversation between Philip Gouverneur and 
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Millard. To have it elegant, and yet not to 
appear vulgar by making too much fuss over 
a dinner ex famille, taxed her thought and 
taste. Half zn hour before dinner she met 
her husband with a perturbed face. 

“It’s too bad that Phillida Callender should 
have come this evening. That’s just the way 
with an indefinite invitation. Poor girl, I ’ve 
been asking her to come any evening, and 
now she has hit on the only one in the year on 
which I would rather she should have stayed 
at home.” 

“JT ’m sure Phillida is nice enough for any- 
body,” said Hilbrough, sturdily. “ I don’t see 
how she interferes with your plan.” 

“ Well, Mr. Millard ’ll think I ’ve asked her 
specially to help entertain him, and Phillida 
is so peculiar. She ’s nobody in particular, so- 
cially, and it will seem an unskillful thing to 
have asked her—and then she has ideas. 
Young girls with notions of their own are— 
well — you know.” 

“ Yes, I know, home-made ideas are a little 
out of fashion,” laughed Hilbrough. “ But I'll 
bet he likes her. Millard is n’t a fool if he 
does part his hair in the middle and carry his 
cane balanced in his fingers like a pair of 
steelyards.” 

“Tf he takes me to dinner, you must follow 
with Phillida. Give your left arm—” 

“T ’ll feel like a fool escorting Phillida—” 

“ But you must if Mr. Millard escorts me.” 

Hilbrough could have cursed Millard. He 
hated what he called “flummery.” Why 
could n’t people walk to the table without 
hooking themselves together, and why couldn’t 
they eat their food without nonsense. But he 
showed his vexation in a characteristic way by 
laughing to himself at his wife and Millard, and 
most of all at himself for an old fool. 

Phillida Callender was the daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister who had gone as mis- 
sionary to one of the Oriental countries. After 
years of life in the East, Mr. Callender had 
returned to America on account of his wife’s 
health, and had settled in Brooklyn. Ifillusions 
of his youth had been dispelled in the attempt 
to convert Orientals to a belief in the Shorter 
Catechism he never confessed it, even to him- 
self, and he cherished the notion that he would 
some day return to his missionary vocation. 
The family had an income from the rent of a 
house in New York that had been inherited 
by Mrs. Callender, and the husband received 
considerable sums for supplying the pulpits of 
vacant churches. He had occupied the pulpit 
of the church that the Hilbroughs attended 
during the whole time of Dr. North’s journey 
to the Holy Land, and had thus come into a 
half-pastoral relation to the Hilbrough family. 
Mr. Callender sickened and died; the fragile 


wife and two daughters were left to plan their 
lives without him. The sudden shock and the 
new draft upon Mrs. Callender’s energies had 
completed her restoration to a tolerable degree 
of health and activity. Between the elder 
daughter, whom the father had fancifully 
named Phillida, from the leafy grove in which 
stood the house where she was born, and Mrs. 
Hilbrough there had grown up a friendship 
in spite of the difference in age and tempera- 
ment —a friendship that had survived theshock 
of prosperity. Lately the Callenders had found 
it prudent to remove to their house situate in 
the region near Second Avenue below Four- 
teenth street, a quarter which, having once 
been fashionable, abides now in the merest 
twilight of its former grandeur. The letting 
of the upper rooms of the house was a main 
source of income. 

Born in Siam, bred in a family pervaded with 
religious and propagandist ideas, and having 
led a half-recluse life, Phillida Callender did 
not seem to Mrs. Hilbrough just the sort of 
person to entertain a man of the world. 

When dinner was announced Millard did 
give Mrs. Hilbrough his arm, and Phillida 
was startled and amused, when Mr. Hilbrough, 
after pausing an instant to remember which 
of his stout arms he was to offer, presented his 
left elbow. Despite much internal levity and 
external clumsiness, Hilbrough played his réle 
to the satisfaction of his anxious wife, and 
Phillida looked at him inquiringly after she 
was seated as though to discover what trans- 
formation had taken place in him. 

Millard could not but feel curious about 
the fine-looking, dark young woman opposite 
him. But with his unfailing sense of propriety 
he gave the major part of his attention to the 
elder lady, and, without uttering one word of 
flattery, he contrived, by listening well, and by 
an almost undivided attention to her when he 
spoke, to make Mrs. Hilbrough very content 
with herself, her dinner, and her guest. This 
is the sort of politeness not acquired in dancing- 
school nor learned in books of decorum; it is 
art, and of all the fine arts perhaps the one 
that gives the most substantial pleasure to 
human beings in general. Even Hilbrough was 
pleased with Millard’s appreciation of Mrs. 
Hilbrough; to think well of Jenny was an 
evidence of sound judgment, like the making 
of a prudent investment. 

Meantime Millard somewhat furtively ob- 
served Miss Callender. From the small con- 
tributions she made to the table-talk, she 
seemed, to him, rather out of the common 
run. Those little touches of inflection and 
gesture, which one woman in society picks up 
from another, and which are the most evanes- 
cent bubbles of fashion, were wanting in her, 
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and this convinced him that she was not ac- 
customed to see much of the world. On the 
other hand, there was no lack of refinement 
either in speech or manner. That disagree- 
able quality in the voice which in an Ameri- 
can woman is often the most easily perceptible 
note of underbreeding was not there. Her 
speech was correct without effort, as of one 
accustomed to hear good English from in- 
fancy; her voice in conversation was an alto, 
with something sympathetic in its vibration, as 
though a powerful emotional nature lay dor- 
mant under the calm exterior. Millard was not 
the person to formulate this, but with very 
little direct conversation he perceived that she 
was outside the category to which he was ac- 
customed, and that her personality might prove 
interesting, if one had an opportunity of know- 
ing it. He reasoned that with such a voice 
she ought to be fond of music. 

“Have you heard much of Wagner, Miss 
Callender?” he said when there was a pause 
in the conversation. He felt before he had fin- 
ished the question that it was a false beginning, 
and he was helped to this perception by a 
movement of uneasiness on the part of Mrs. 
Hilbrough, who was afraid that Phillida’s dis- 
qualifications might be too plainly revealed. 
But if Mrs. Hilbrough was rendered uneasy 
by the question, Phillida was not. She turned 
her dark eyes upon Millard, and smiled with 
genuine amusement as she answered : 

“T have heard but one opera in my life, 
Mr. Millard, and that was not Wagner’s.” 

“Miss Callender,” said Mrs. Hilbrough, 
quickly, “is one who has sacrificed social op- 
portunities to her care for an invalid mother — 
a great sacrifice to one at her time of 
life.” 

“T don’t think I have sacrificed much,” an- 
swered Phillida with a trace of embarrassment. 
“ My social opportunities could not have been 
many at best, and I would rather have led,” — 
she hesitated a moment,—“ I don’t know but 
I would rather have led my quiet life than — 
the other.” 

In her effort to say this so as neither to 
boast of her own pursuits nor to condemn those 
of others, Miss Callender’s color was a little 
heightened. Millard was sorry that his inno- 
cent question had led the conversation into 
channels so personal. Mrs. Hilbrough was 
inwardly vexed that Phillida should beso frank, 
and express views so opposed to those of good 
society. 

“ You find Brooklyn a pleasant place to live, 
no doubt,” said Millard, taking it for granted 
that Phillida was from Brooklyn, because of 
her friendship for the Hilbroughs. 

“T liked it when we lived there. I like New 
York very well. My relatives all live on this 
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side of East River, and so I am rather more at 
home here.” 

“ Then you don’t find New York lonesome,” 
said Millard, with a falling cadence, seeking 
to drop the conversation. 

“Oh, no! I live near Stuyvesant Square, 
and I have an aunt in Washington Square of 
whom I am very fond.” 

“ T am often at the Gouverneurs, on the north 
side of the Square. I like Washington Square 
very much,” said Millard, getting on solid 
ground again. 

“We visit at the same house. Mrs. Gou- 
verneur is my aunt,” said Phillida. 

Millard was a little stunned at this announce- 
ment. But his habitual tact kept him from dis- 
closing his surprise at finding Miss Callender’s 
affiliations better than he could have imagined. 
He only said with unaffected pleasure in his 
voice : 

“The Gouverneurs are the best of people 
and my best friends.” 

Mr. Hilbrough looked in amusement at his 
wife, who was manifestly pleased to find that 
in Phillida she was entertaining an angel un- 
awares. Millard’s passion for personal details 
came to his relief. 

“Mrs. Gouverneur,” he said, “ had a brother 
and two sisters. You must be the daughter of 
one of her sisters. One lives, or used to live, 
in San Francisco, and the other married a mis- 
sionary.” 

“J am the missionary’s daughter,” said 
Phillida. 

Millard felt impelled to redeem his default 
by saying something to Miss Callender about 
the antiquity and excellence of her mother’s 
family. If he had been less skillful than he was 
he might have given way to this impulse; but 
with the knack of a conversational artist he 
contrived in talking chiefly to Mrs. Hilbrough 
to lead the conversation to Miss Callender’s 
distinguished great-grandfather of the Revo- 
lutionary period, who was supposed to shed an 
ever-brightening luster all the way down the 
line of his family, and Millard added some 
traditional anecdotes of other ancestors of her 
family on the mother’s side who had played a 
conspicuous part in the commercial or civic 
history of New York. All of which was flat- 
tering to Miss Callender, the more that it 
seemed to be uttered in the way of general 
conversation and with no particular reference 
to her. 

Hilbrough listened with much interest to 
this very creditable account of Phillida’s illus- 
trious descent, and longed for the time when 
he should have the fun of reminding his wife 
that he had held the opinion from the begin- 
ning that Phillida Callender was good enough 
for anybody. 
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Mrs. Hilbrough took Phillida and left the 
table, Mr. Hilbrough rising as the ladies passed 
out, as he had been instructed. When he and 
Millard had resumed their seats the cigars 
were brought, but when Millard saw that his 
host did not smoke he did not see why he 
should punish himself with a cigar and a téte- 
a-téte with Hilbrough, whom he could see any 
day at the bank. So by agreement the sitting 
was soon cut short, and the gentlemen fol- 
lowed the ladies to the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Hilbrough had planned a conversation with 
Millard about her reception while Phillida 
should be left to talk with Mr. Hilbrough. 
But Phillida’s position had been changed 
during dinner. Mrs. Hilbrough found a new 
card in her hand, She drew Miss Callen- 
der into the talk about the reception, leaving 
her husband to excuse himself, and to climb 
the stairs to the third floor, as was his wont, 
to see that the children had gone to bed well 
and were not quarreling, and to have a few 
cheery words with Jack and the smaller ones 
before they went to sleep. Receptions were 
nothing to him: the beds on the third floor 
contained the greater part of the world. 

Millard was relieved to find that Mrs. Hil- 
brough proposed nothing more ambitious than 
an evening reception. He commended her 
for beginning in new surroundings with a 
reception. 

“ You see, Mrs. Hilbrough,” he said, “a re- 
ception seems to me more flexible than a ball. 
It is, in a sense, more democratic. There are 
many good people— people of some position — 
who do not care to attend a ball, who would be 
out of place at a ball, indeed, which should be 
a very fashionable assembly. The party with 
dancing can come after.” 

This commendation had an effect opposite 
to that intended. Mrs. Hilbrough had n’t 
thought of a ball, and she now suspected that 
she was going wrong. In proposing a recep- 
tion she was imitating Mrs. Masters, and she 
had fancied herself doing the most proper thing 
of all. To have a reception called democratic, 
and treated as something comparatively easy 
of achievement, disturbed her. 

“If you think a reception is not the thing, 
Mr. Millard, I will follow your advice. You 
see I only know Brooklyn, and if a reception 
is going to compromise our position in the 
future I wish you would tell me. I am afraid 
I can hardly accomplish even that.” 

But Millard again said that a reception was 
a very proper thing to begin with. By degrees 
he drew out a statement of Mrs. Hilbrough’s 
resources for a reception, and he could not con- 
ceal from her the fact that they seemed too 
small, for numerousness is rather indispen- 
sable to this species of entertainment. A 





reception is in its essence entertainment by 
wholesale. 

“‘ If you could give a reception in honor of 
somebody,” he suggested, remembering Philip 
Gouverneur’s suggestion, “it might serve to 
attract many beyond your own circle, and — 
and—give you a reason for asking people 
whom—you know but slightly, if at all.” 

But Mrs. Hilbrough did not know any proper 
person to honor with a reception. Her embar- 
rassment was considerable at finding herself 
so poorly provided with ways and means, and 
she was slowly coming to the conclusion that 
she must wait another winter, or take other 
means of widening her acquaintance. A plan 
had occurred to Millard by which he could 
help her out of the difficulty. But as it involved 
considerable trouble and risk on,his part, he 
rejected it. There was no reason why he 
should go too far in helping the Hilbroughs. 
It was not a case for self-sacrifice. 

Hilbrough, in the nursery, had found the 
youngest little girl suffering with a slight cold,— 
nothing more than a case of infantile sniffles, 
— but Hilbrough’s affection had magnified it 
into incipient croup or pneumonia, and, after a 
fruitless search for the vial of tolu and squills, 
he despatched the maid to call Mrs. Hil- 
brough. 

When they were left alone, Millard turned 
to Phillida, who had shown nearly as much 
disappointment over the possible postponement 
of Mrs. Hilbrough’s project as the projector 
herself. 

“You are deeply interested in this affair, too, 
Miss Callender,” he said. 

“I don’t care much for such things myself, 
but I should dislike to see Mrs. Hilbrough dis- 
appointed,” answered Phillida. “ She has been 
such a good friend to me, and in time of the 
greatest trouble she was such a friend to my 
family, and especially ”—she hesitated —“ to 
my father, who died two years ago, that I am 
interested in whatever concerns her happiness 
or even her pleasure.” 

Somehow this changed the color of the enter- 
prise in the eyes of Charles Millard. The per- 
sonality of Miss Callender was interesting to 
him, and besides she was Mrs. Gouverneur’s 
niece. It seemed worth while gratifying Mrs. 
Hilbrough at considerable cost if it would give 
pleasure to this peculiar young lady. 

“Well, with such a certificate of Mrs. Hil- 
brough’s qualities,” said Millard, after a pause, 
“we must strain a point and get up this re- 
ception for her. We must be good to the good. 
We can carry this through together, you and 
I, Miss Callender,” he said. 

“ What can I do?” asked Phillida, opening 
her large, dark eyes with innocent surprise. 
“JT know nobody.” 
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“ You can get Mrs. Gouverneur’s counte- 
nance, perhaps. That will be a great deal for 
Mrs. Hilbrough hereafter.” 

« Perhaps I can get it, with your help, Mr. 
Millard. My aunt is good hearted, but she 
has queer notions. She has a great opinion of 
the social importance of her family.” And Mrs. 
Gouverneur’s niece laughed in a way which 
went to show that she treated with some levity 
her aunt’s estimate of the value of ancestry. 

“ One could n’t avoid being proud of such 
forefathers,” answered Millard. 

“ Perhaps she will help if I ask her. She is 
very obliging to me—lI belong to the royal 
family too, you know,” she said archly. 

“Together we can get her to lend her in- 
fluence to Mrs. Hilbrough,” said Millard, 
“or at least to attend the reception. And 
I think I know how the whole thing can be 
managed.” 

“Tam so glad, and so much obliged to you, 
Mr. Millard,” said Phillida, a gleam of en- 
thusiastic feeling, almost childlike, suddenly 
showing itself through the grave exterior. This 
little revelation of the self shut within the 
disciplined self without puzzled Millard and 
piqued the curiosity he felt to understand what 
manner of young girl this was, habitually so 
self-mastered, and apparently so full-of un- 
known power or of unawakened sensibilities. 
An apprehension of potencies undeveloped 
in Miss Callender gave her new acquaintance 
the feeling of an explorer who stands on the 
margin of a land virgin and unknown, eager 
to discover what is beyond his sight. For 
Millard’s main interest in life lay in the study 
of the personalities about him, and here was 
one the like of which he had never seen. The 
social naturalist had lighted on a new genus. 

Mrs. Hilbrough returned with her husband, 
and Millard explained to her that a certain 
Baron von Pohlsen, a famous archeologist, was 
at that time in Mexico studying the remains 
of Aztec civilization with the view of enriching 
the pages of his great work on the “ Culturge- 
schichte” of the ancient Americans. He was to 
return by way of New York, where his money 
had been remitted to the Bank of Manhadoes, 
and he had been socially consigned to Mr. 
Millard by a friend in Dresden. Pohlsen was 
obliged to observe some economy in traveling, 
and had asked Millard to find hima good board- 
ing-house. If Mrs. Hilbrough cared to receive 
the Baron as a guest for a fortnight, Millard 
would advise him to accept the invitation, and, 
as far as possible, would relieve Mr. Hilbrough 
of his share of the burden by taking the Baron 
about. This would furnish Mrs. Hilbrough 
with a good excuse for giving a reception to the 
nobleman, and then, without any appearance 
of pushing; she could invite people far afield. 

VoL. XLI.— 88. 
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It was not in the nature of things that a 
woman in Mrs. Hilbrough’s position should 
refuse to entertain a baron. She saw many 
incidental advantages in the plan, not the least 
of which was that Mr. Millard would be a 
familiar in the house during the Baron’s stay. 
Hilbrough acquiesced with a rueful sense that 
he should be clumsy enough at entertaining 
a foreigner and a man of title. Mrs. Hil- 
brough thanked Millard heartily for his oblig- 
ing kindness, but what he cared mest for was 
that Miss Callender’s serious face shone with 
pleasure and gratitude. 

Having accepted another invitation for the 
evening, Millard took his leave soon after ten 
o’clock, proposing to come at a later time to 
help Mrs. Hilbrough — “ and Miss Callender, 
I hope,” he added with a bow to Phillida—to 
make up the list. Having but two blocks to go, 
he declined, in favor of Miss Callender, the Hil- 
brough carriage, which stood ready at the door. 

The close carriage, with only Phillida for oc- 
cupant, rattled down Fifth Avenue to Madi- 
son Square, and along Broadway to Union 
Square, then over eastward by Fourteenth 
street, until after a turn or two it waked the 
echoes rudely in a quiet cross street, stopping 
at length before a three-story house somewhat 
antique and a little broader than its neighbors. 
Phillida closed and bolted the outer doors, and 
then opened one of the inner ones with a night- 
key, and made her way to what had been the 
back parlor of the house. In that densification 
of population which proceeds so incessantly 
on Manhattan Island this old house, like many 
another, was modernly compelled to hold more 
people than it had been meant for in the hal- 
cyon days when Second Avenue was a fashion- 
able thoroughfare. The second floor of the 
house had been let, without board, to a gen- 
tleman and his wife, and the rooms above to 
single gentlemen. The parlor floor and the 
basement were made to accommodate the 
mother and her two daughters with their single 
servant. The simple, old back parlor, with no 
division but a screen, had two beds for mother 
and daughters, while the well-lighted exten- 
sion made them a sitting room in pleasant 
weather. Mrs. Callender clung to one luxury 
persistently — there was always a grate fire in 
the back parlor on cold evenings. 

To this back parlor came Phillida with a 
disagreeable sense that Mrs. Hilbrough’s re- 
treating carriage was rousing the quiet neigh- 
borhood as the sleepy and impatient coach- 
man banged his way over the pavement, the 
hummocky irregularities of which saved this 
thoroughfare from all traffic that could avoid 
it ; for only the drivers of reckless butcher carts, 
and one or two shouting milkmen, habitually 
braved its perils. 
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Phillida, as she approached the old-fash- 
ioned mahogany door of the back parlor, in 
the dim light shed by the half-turned-down gas 
jet at the other end ofthe hall, raised her hand 
to the knob; but it eluded her, for the door 
was opened from within by some one who 
stood behind it. Then the head of a girl of 
seventeen with long, loose blond tresses peered 
around the edge of the door as Phillida en- 
tered. 

“ Come in, Philly, and tell us all about it,” 
was the greeting she got from her sister, clad 
in a red wrapper covering her night-dress, 
and shod with worsted bedroom slippers. 
“ Mama wanted me to go bed; but I knew 
you ’d have something interesting to tell about 
the Hilbroughs, and so I stuck it out and kept 
mama company while she did the mending. 
Come now, Philly, tell me everything all at 
once.” 

The mother sat by the drop-light mending 
a stocking, and she looked up at Phillida with 
a gentle, brightening expression of pleasure 
— that silent welcome of affection for which 
the daughters always looked on entering. 

“What, mama, not in bed yet?” ex- 
claimed Phillida, as she laid off her outer gar- 
ments, and proceeded to bend over and kiss 
her mother, trying to take away her work at 
the same time. “ Come now, you ought to be 
in bed ; and, besides, this old stocking of mine 
is darned all over already, and ought to be 
thrown away.” 

“Ah, Phillida,” said her mother with a 
sweet, entreating voice, holding fast to the 
stocking all the time, “if it gives me pleasure 
let me do it. If I like to save old things I ’m 
sure it’s no harm.” 

“ But you ought to have been in bed at nine 
o’clock,” said Phillida, her hold on the stock- 
ing weakening perceptibly under the spell of 
her mother’s irresistible entreaty. 

“Tt will take but a minute more if you 
will let me alone,” was all the mother said as 
Phillida released the work, and the elaborate 
darning went on. 

“There ’s a good deal more darn than 
stocking to that now,” said the younger sister. 
“It’s a work of genius. I'll tell you, Phillida: 
we ’ll take it to the picture framer’s to-mor- 
row and have it put under glass, and then 
we ’ll get a prize for it as a specimen of fancy 
work at the American Institute Fair. But now 
tell me, what did you have for dinner? How 
many courses were there ? Was there anybody 
else there ? What sort of china have they got ? 
Do they keep a butler? How does Mr. Hil- 
brough take to the new fixings? And, oh, 
say! are they going to give any parties? 
And —-” 

“ Give me a chance, Frisky, and I ll answer 


you,” said Phillida, who began at the begin- 
ning and told all that she could think of, even 
to describing the doilies and finger-bowls. 

“You said there was a gentleman there. 
Who was he?” said Agatha, the younger. 

“That Mr. Millard that Cousin Phil is 
so fond of. He is at Aunt Harriet’s often 
on Sunday evenings. He ’s a good looking 
young man, dressed with the greatest neat- 
ness, and is very polite to everybody in an 
easy way.” 

“ Did he talk with you?” 

“ Not at first. He paid as much attention 
to Mrs. Hilbrough as he could have paid toa 
queen ; treating her with a great deal of def- 
erence. You could see that she was pleased. 
Just think, he asked me if I liked Wagner’s 
music.” 

“ How did you get out of it?” 

“T did n’t get out of it at all. I just told him 
I had never heard anything of Wagner’s. But 
when he found that I was Mrs. Gouverneur’s 
niece it made things all right with him, and 
he made as handsome a speech about my 
great-grandfather and all the rest as Aunt 
Harriet could have done herself.” 

“ Was n’t Mrs. Hilbrough surprised to hear 
that you were somebody ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, don’t you think she was ?” 

“ May be so.” 

“ Did n’t she seem pleased ?” 

“ T think she was relieved, for my confession 
that I had n’t heard many operas bothered her.” 

“ You said Mr. Millard was polite. How was 
he polite ?” 

“ He made you feel that he liked you, and 
admired you ; I can’t tell you how. He did n’t 
say a single flattering word to me, but when he 
promised to meet Mrs. Hilbrough again, to 
arrange about the people she is to have at the 
reception, he bowed to me and said, ‘ And 
Miss Callender, I hope.’” 

“T’ll tell you what, Phillida, I Il bet he took 
a fancy to you.” 

“ Nonsense, Agatha Callender; don’t talk 
such stuff. He ’s been for years in society, and 
knows all the fine people in New York.” 

“‘ Nonsense, yourself, Phillida; you’re better 
than any of the fine ladies in New York. Mr. 
Millard is n’t good enough for you. But I 
just know he was taken with you.” 

“ Do you think I ’m going to have my head 
turned by bows and fine speeches that have 
been made to five hundred other women ?” 

“ There never was any other woman in New 
York as fine as you, Phillida.” 

“ Not among your acquaintance, and in your 
opinion, my dear, seeing you hardly know any 
other young woman but me.” 

“T know more than you think I do. If you 
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had any common sense, Phillida, you ’d make 
the most of Aunt Harriet, and marry some 
man that would furnish you with a horse and 
a carriage of yourown. Butyou won’t. You’re 
just a goosey. You spend your time on the 
urchins down in Mackerelville. The conse- 
quence is you'll never get married, and I shall 
have you on my hands an old maid who never 
improved her opportunities.” 

“ What stuff!” laughed Phillida. 

“You ’ve got a fine figure—a splendid 
figure,” proceeded the younger, “and a face 
that is sweet and charming, if I do say it. It’s 
a dreadful waste of woman. You wrap your 
talent in a Sunday-school lesson-paper and 
bury it down in Mackerelville.” 

At this point Mrs. Callender put away 
her elaborate hand-finished stocking, saying 
softly, 

“ Agatha, why do you tease Phillida so? ” 

“ Because she ’s such a goose,” said the 
younger sister, stubbornly. 

Twenty minutes later Agatha, looking from 
her bedside in the dark corner of the room, 
saw her sister kneeling by a chair near the 
fireside. ‘The sight of Phillida at prayer always 
awed her. Agatha herself was accustomed to 
say, before jumping into bed, a conventional 
little prayer, very inclusive as to subjects em- 
braced, and very thin in texture, but Phillida’s 
prayers were different. Agatha regarded the 
form of her sister, well developed and yet deli- 
cately graceful, now more graceful than ever 
as she knelt in her long night-dress, her two 
hands folded naturally the one across the 
other, and her head bowed. Agatha, as she 
arranged the bed, followed mentally what 
she imagined to be the tenor of the prayer — 
she fancied that Phillida was praying to be 
saved from vanity and worldliness ; she knew 
that each of the little urchins in the mission 
Sunday-school class was prayed for by name. 
She turned away a moment, and then caught 
sight of Phillida as she unclasped her hands 
and rested them on the chair. Agatha knew 
that when Phillida changed her position at 
the close of her prayer it was to recite, as she 
always did, the “ Now I lay me,” which was 
associated in her mind, as in Agatha’s, with an 
oriental environment, a swarthy nurse in waist- 
cloth and shoulder scarf, and, more than all, 
was linked with her earliest memories of the 
revered father at whose knees the children 
were accustomed to repeat it. When Phillida 
rose to her feet in that state of exaltation which 
prayer brings to one who has a natural genius 


for devotion, the now penitent and awe-stricken, 


Agatha went to her sister, put her arms about 
her neck, and leaned her head upon her shoul- 
der, saying softly : 

“ You dear, good Phillida!” 
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THE LION SOIREE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the romancing of her 
sister, Phillida built no castles. Millard’s po- 
liteness to her had been very agreeable, but 
she knew that it was only politeness. Almost 
every man’s and every woman’s imagination 
is combustible on one side or another. Many 
young women are set a-dreaming by any hint 
of love or marriage. But Phillida- had read 
only sober books— knowing little of romances, 
there was no stock of incendiary material in 
her memory. Her fancy was easily touched 
off on the side of her religious hopes; all her 
education had intensified the natural inflam- 
mability of her religious emotions, but in af- 
fairs of this world she was by nature and edu- 
cation unusually self-contained for a woman 
of one and twenty. 

Millard, on his part, had been exposed to 
the charms of many women, and his special 
interest in Phillida amounted only to a lively 
curiosity. Always susceptible to the charm of 
a woman’s presence, this susceptibility had been 
acted on from so many sides as to make his 
interest in women superficial and volatile. The 
man who is too much interested in women to 
be specially interested in a woman is pretty 
sure not to marry at all, or to marry late. 

Baron Pohlsen arrived, and was duly installed 
at Mrs. Hilbrough’s. He was greatly pleased 
with the hospitality shown him by this wealthy 
household, and fancied that Americans were the 
most generous of peoples. Millard, as in duty 
bound, took pains to introduce him in many 
desirable quarters, and showed him the lions of 
the city in Hilbrough’s carriage. But in spite 
of Millard’s care to relieve him, Hilbrough 
afterward confessed that the panic of 1873 
had not taxed his patience and cheerfulness so 
deeply as this entertainment for two weeks of a 
great German antiquary. Dutifully the banker 
attended a session of the Geographical Society 
to listen to an address made by his guest in 
broken English, on the ancient importance of 
Uxmal and Palenque. Hilbrough also heard 
with attentive perplexity the Baron’s account 
before the Historical Society of the Aztec Calen- 
dar Stone, and his theory of its real purpose. 

When the American banker was left alone 
with the learned High Dutchman, it became 
very serious business. Von Pohlsen, with all 
his erudition, was extremely ignorant of the art 
of banking as practised in New York. He did 
not know, at least in English, the difference 
between collateral and real estate security, and 
“gilt-edged ” paper was more foreign than papy- 
rus to him. Nor could Hilbrough interest him 
much in the remarkable rise in Brooklyn real 
estate since 1860. Brooklyn was too new by 
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a millennium for the Baron to care for it. Hil- 
brough tried the plan of shunting the antiquary 
to his main lines of American hieroglyphs, 
aboriginal architecture, and Pueblo domestic 
economy. But this only shifted the difficulty, 
for under the steady downpour of Pohlsen’s eru- 
dition, Hilbrough had continually to change 
position, now putting the right knee over the 
left and now placing the left atop, to keep from 
nodding, and he was even reduced to pinching 
himself, sometimes, in order to keep awake, 
just as the learned and ingenious baron had got 
his pyramid of inference ready to balance on 
its rather slender apex of fact. Archeology was 
new to Hilbrough, and deductive profits so 
large from inductive investments so small always 
seemed to the financier to indicate bad security. 

Mrs. Hilbrough, clever woman, appeared 
to understand it all. She had crammed on a 
copy of Stephens’s Travels in Yucatan that 
had belonged to her father, and she gave 
Pohlsen no end of pleasure by asking him 
about such things as the four-headed altars be- 
fore the great idols at Copan, and the nature 
of the great closed house at Labphak. If you 
will look in Pohlsen’s book of travels in 
America (Reise durch Amerika: Leipzig, 1888) 
you will discover in his chapter on New York 
that in this metropolis the ladies take a re- 
markable interest in science, and are gener- 
ally better informed regarding such matters 
than their husbands, these latter being deeply 
immersed in mere dollar-hunting. 

But Mrs. Hilbrough was much more inter- 
ested in her reception to be given in honor of 
Baron Pohlsen than she was in the four-headed 
altars of the remoter Aztecs. If she could not 
fill her house with those very richest and most 
exclusive people who in a plutocratic society 
always try to think themselves for some reason 
or other the best people, she found that under 
Millard’s guidance she could succeed in get- 
ting some people of wealth and distinction who 
were desirous of being presented to a baron, 
and, what was better, she could get a consid- 
erable number from that class of lettered men 
and their families and the admirers of litera- 
ture, art, and learning, who, together, form the 
really best people in every metropolis. Most 
of these knew little of Pohlsen’s researches, and 
cared less for his title, but since he was vouched 
for as a foreigner who had acquired distinction 
in his department of knowledge, they were 
ready to do him honor with that generous hos- 
pitality for which Americans blame themselves 
while they practise it; as though it were not 
better for us to be good-hearted, remembering 
that in the studious preservation of national 
dignity and social perpendicularity we can 
never hope to emulate our English cousins. 

How was it all arranged? How, without 
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violating the sanctities of etiquette, did Mrs. 
Hilbrough contrive to invite people whom she 
did not know, and how did they accept with 
no sacrifice of dignity ? Millard was an expert 
adviser; he knew that just as counters are 
made to stand for money in a game of cards, 
so do little oblong bits of pasteboard with the 
sender’s name upon them pass current under 
certain conditions as substitutes for visits, ac- 
quaintance, esteem, and friendship. Bya juggle 
with these social chips Mrs. Hilbrough became 
technically, and for the time being, acquainted 
with a great many people, and that without 
much sacrifice of time. Do not expect details 
here; your fashionable stationer is the best 
reliance in such a case, unless you chance to 
know Mr. Millard, or can find the law laid down 
in Mrs. Sherwood’s tactfully vague chapters, 
which, like the utterances of the Delphic oracle, 
are sure to hit the mark one way or the other. 

Now that Millard had taken Mrs. Hilbrough 
for a client he could not bear to be balked. 
The attendance of Mrs. Gouverneur he con- 
sidered of the first importance, but this was 
not easily secured. If anything could have 
persuaded that lady to sacrifice her principles 
as an exclusive so far as to attend, it would 
have been her dislike of refusing Phillida; but 
as it was, she made excuses without positively 
refusing. In telling Mrs. Hilbrough of her 
lack of success Phillida took pains to repeat 
Mrs. Gouverneur’s pretexts, and not to betray 
what she knew to be her aunt’s real reason 
for hesitation. Millard encountered Mrs. Hil- 
brough at the opera, and heard from her of the 
failure of Phillida’s endeavors. He felt him- 
self put on his mettle. 

Knowing that the next day was Mrs. Gou- 
verneur’s day for receiving, he made himself 
her first caller before the rest began to arrive. 
Looking from the old-fashioned windows of 
Mrs. Gouverneur’s front parlor, he praised the 
beauty of the winter scene, and admired espec- 
ially the spotted boles of the great button- 
woods in Washington Square. He thought to 
make his call seem less on purpose by such 
commonplace civilities, but Mrs. Gouverneur, 
who was a soft-spoken lady of much cleverness, 
with a talent for diplomacy probably inherited 
from her grandfather, asked herself, while she 
replied in the same vein to Millard’s prelimi- 
nary vapidities, what on earth so formal a call 
and such a waste of adroitness might lead up 
to. But Millard, even after this preparation, 
provided an inclined plane for approaching 
his proposition. 

“T had the pleasure of meeting a niece of 
yours the other evening, a Miss Callender,” 
he said. “I found her very agreeable.” 

“Oh! You met Phillida Callender at Mrs. 
Hilbrough’s, probably,” said Mrs. Gouverneur 
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with a flush of pleasure. “She ’s as good as 
goodness itself, and very clever. But rather 
peculiar also. She has a great deal of Callen- 
der inher. Her father gave up good prospects 
in this country to preach in Siam. He might 
have had the pastorate of one of the best Pres- 
byterian churches in New York, but nothing 
could dissuade him from what he fancied to 
be his duty. It only proves what I have al- 
ways said, that ‘blood will tell.’ It is related in 
some of the old books that Philip has upstairs 
that one of the women of the Callender fam- 
ily, before the Revolution, felt it her duty to 
go through the streets of Newport, crying, 
‘Repent, repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’ She was a refined and delicate 
lady, and the people of the town felt so much 
chagrin to see her expose herself to mortifica- 
tion in the public street that they shut up their 
windows or turned away, which I think was 
very nice of them. I fancy that Phillida, with 
all her superior intelligence, has a good deal 
of this great-great-aunt of her father’s in her. 
I was talking to her once about this story of 
Mary Callender’s preaching in the streets, and 
she really seemed to take more interest in that 
Quaker lady’s delusion than she did in her an- 
cestors on our side; and you know, Mr. Millard, 
we think a good deal of our descent, though 
of course we never say anything about it.” 

It was inevitable that a courteous man like 
Millard should meet this speech by saying, 
“When one has ancestors whose position is 
not one of mere social prominence but whose 
acts are a part of the history of a nation, it 
must be hard to forget so important a fact.” It 
was equally inevitable that even the wary Mrs. 
Gouverneur could not help appreciating flat- 
tery so apropos of the subject in hand. 

“ But I have a notion,” Millard continued, 
“that if we could get Miss Callender to take 
an interest in society she would prove an or- 
nament to it and a credit to her family.” 

Mrs. Gouverneur shook her head doubtfully. 
“TI don’t believe it can be done, though I 
should be glad if it could.” 

“ Did she tell you that she is deeply inter- 
ested in that reception to Baron Pohlsen next 
week ?” 

“Yes; she is attached to Mrs. Hilbrough. 
She makes friends without the least regard to 
social consequences, and I believe even has 
friendships among the people with whom she is 
only connected by her mission Sunday-school 
class. She stoutly maintained here last night 
that she knew a real lady living in three rooms 
with a husband and four children! I declare, 
I like Phillida all the better for this. Her im- 
pulses are very noble, but I can’t help wishing 
she would n’t doit. It does n’t do for one at her 
time of life to be too disinterested, you know.” 
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This turn in the talk threw Millard off the 
track fora moment. The mention of people 
living narrowly brought to his mind his own 
early life in a farmhouse, and reminded him 
of his amiable but socially unpresentable aunt, 
whom he was wont faithfully to visit on one 
Sunday afternoon in every month. There was 
just a little cowardly feeling that should his 
relations with the family in Avenue C become 
known among his friends, his social position 
might become compromised. He did-not know 
that all exclusive people in New York have un- 
presentable kinsfolk hidden away somewhere, 
and are ever trembling lest the fact should be 
known to some other family that is doing its 
best also to hide some never-get-on relatives. 

Mrs, Gouverneur noticed Millard’s height- 
ened color, and feared her slighting allusion to 
Mrs. Hilbrough might have annoyed him. 
Before he could pull his wits together to reply 
to her last remark, she added, “I have no 
doubt your friend Mrs. Hilbrough is a very 
worthy person, Mr. Millard. But she is new 
in New York society.” 

“ Indeed I cannot call her my friend, Mrs. 
Gouverneur. Her husband is the real head 
of our bank at present; he is likely to be a 
very rich man in a few years, and he has 
obliged me in many ways. But I have only a 
few weeks’ acquaintance with Mrs. Hilbrough, 
whose chief recommendation to me, I must 
confess, is that she is a friend of Miss Callen- 
der, who is your niece. But Mrs. Hilbrough 
seems to have many admirable qualities. She 
is sure to make herself recognized, and I do not 
see any advantage in delaying the recognition. 
For my part, I think she will do a great service 
at the outset if she adds so attractive and clever 
a young lady as Miss Callender to society.” 

“ Now, Mr. Millard, you are playing a strong 
game against me,” laughed Mrs. Gouverneur. 
“ You know my dislike for new acquaintances 
—for enlarging my circle. But when you pro- 
pose to persuade my niece to see a little more 
of the world you are taking advantage of my 
only weakness. You play a deep game.” 

“T ’ll show you my whole hand at once,” 
said Millard, seeing that Mrs. Gouverneur’s 
penetration had left him no resource but can- 
dor. “I very much desire to be Miss Callen- 
der’s escort at Mrs. Hilbrough’s reception, if 
she will accept me. Mrs, Callender, I fear, 
cannot be persuaded to go.” 

“You want me for chaperon,” interposed 
Mrs. Gouverneur. “ What a clever scheme! 
How could you dare to set such a trap for an 
old friend ?” 

“ It will prove a clever scheme if it succeeds. 
But it was n’t clever enough to deceive you.” 

“ Well, you and Phillida together have won. 
Of course I cannot refuse if Phillida consents.” 
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“ Thank you from my heart,” said Millard, 
rising at hearing the door-bell ring. “I will 
see Miss Callender, and if she refuses me for 
escort you will be able to laugh at me. I’m 
sure I ’m greatly your debtor.” 

A notion, a mere notion, such as will enter 
the soberest woman’s head sometimes, had 
bobbed to the surface of Mrs. Gouverneur’s 
thoughts as she talked with Millard. It was 
that her niece’s future might somehow hang 
on her decision. She was not a matchmaker, 
but she had a diplomatic faculty for persuading 
things to come out as she wished. Mr. Millard 
would be a most eligible husband for any 
woman whose expectations in life were not 
unreasonably great. Her practical mind went 
a step farther and saw that in the event of 
anything so improbable happening as that 
Millard should fall in love with a lady with- 
out fortune, say, for example, a clergyman’s 
daughter, his acquaintance with so prosperous 
a man as Hilbrough, who could help him to 
lucrative investments, might be very desirable. 
These thoughts were the mere bubbles of 
fancy floating in her mind. The considera- 
tion which most affected her decision was that 
the presentation of her niece under the aus- 
pices of Millard and herself might prove of 
great social advantage to Phillida. 

Millard left Mrs. Gouverneur with the inten- 
tion of calling at once on Miss Callender, but 
when he reached Broadway he wassmitten with 
a scruple, not of conscience, but of etiquette. 
Phillida had notasked him tocall. Afterstaring 
for a full minute in perplexity at the passing 
vehicles and the facade of the ancient theater 
on the opposite side of Broadway, then in its 
last days of existence, he presently concluded 
that Miss Callender, being a young woman 
somewhat unsophisticated, and having there- 
fore nothing better than good sense to guide 
her, would probably not be shocked by the 
audacity of an uninvited call from a gentle- 
man whose character was well known to her. 

When the bell rang Mrs. Callender was just 
about to try a dress on her daughter Agatha. 
Callers were not a frequent interruption to their 
pursuits, and when the steps of a man ushered 
into the front parlor were heard through the 
sliding doors, they concluded that it was some 
one calling on the gentleman or his wife who 
occupied the second floor. Mrs. Callender 
and her daughters lowered their voices to a 
whisper, that they might not be heard through 
the doors; but Sarah, the servant, came to the 
back parlor, and said loud enough to be dis- 
tinctly audible to the visitor: 

“Tt ’s some cards for Mrs. Callender and 
Miss Callender.” Then she shut the door and 


desceuded the basement stairs, without waiting 
to carry a reply. 
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Agatha took the cards and whispered, “ Mr. 
Millard,” biting her lower lip and making big 
eyes at Phillida, with an “ I-told-you-so” nod 
of the head, and then she proceeded to give 
vent to her feelings by dancing softly about 
the room, a picturesque figure in her red petti- 
coat and white waist, with her bare arms fly- 
ing about her head. If the doors had not been 
so thin her excitement would have found 
vent in more noisy ways. As noise was pre- 
cluded there was nothing left for her but this 
dumb show. In her muffled gyrations she at 
length knocked a chair over upon the fender, 
making a loud clatter. She quickly picked it 
up and sat down upon it in great confusion, 
with a remorseful feeling that by her impru- 
dent excitement she had probably blasted 
Phillida’s prospects in life. 

“Come, mother, you must get ready and 
go in,” whispered Phillida. 

“No, please, Phillida. He does n’t really 
want to see me. It ’s only a matter of good . 
form to ask for us both. You must beg him to 
excuse me. I doso want to get this dress done.” 

Agatha, recovering from her remorse by 
this time, helped Phillida to doa little hurried 
prinking. Luckily the latter had been getting 
ready to go out and had on the gown that 
served her on all except extraordinary occa- 
sions for both street and drawing-room. 

Millard had amused himself while waiting 
by noting the various antiques about the par- 
lor, heirlooms of former family greatness, ar- 
ranged with an eye to tasteful effect. On the 
shelves in the corner some articles connected 
with family history were intermingled with 
curiosities brought from the East. A pair of 
brass-bound pattens hinged in the middle, 
once worn instead of overshoes by some colo- 
nial ancestress, sat alongside a pair of oriental 
sandals. Millard thought nothing could be 
more in keeping with the ancient desk and 
table than the unaffected and straightforward 
manner in which Miss Callender greeted him, 
holding out her hand with modest friendliness 
and just a touch of diffidence. This last was 
due to the innuendos and antics of Agatha. 

“JT ventured to call without permission, 
Miss Callender,” said Millard, with hesitation. 

“1 ’m glad you did, Mr. Millard.” Phillida 
could not see why any respectable gentleman 
should wait for an invitation to call ona lady, 
or how a young lady could ever be so bold as to 
ask a gentleman to call. She added, “ My mother 
wished me to beg you to excuse her. She has 
some troublesome affairs on hand just now.” 

“ Certainly; don’t let me interrupt her. I 
came on business with you. I want to have 
the pleasure of escorting you to Mrs. Hil- 
brough’s party with your mother, if she will 
kindly accompany us.” 
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Phillida hesitated. She knew that chaperon- 
age was required on such occasions. “ ‘Thank 
you. I should like to accept your kind offer, but 
my mother rarely goes out,” she said. “I don’t 
believe I could persuade her to go, and I’ve 
no other chaperon.” 

“ How would Mrs. Gouverneur do?” 

“ But Aunt Harriet won’t go.” 

“] ’ve just come from her house, and she 
assured me that if you needed her for a chap- 
eron—if Mrs. Callender could not go—she 
would keep us company.” 

“You have managed Aunt Harriet very 
well,” said Phillida, with some elation. “ Bet- 
ter than I could have done.” 

“] must have done well. Mrs. Gouverneur 
gives me great credit for my nice little scheme, 
as she calls it. But if she thinks I wish to be 
your escort solely in order to get her to attend, 
I assure you that Mrs. Gouverneur with all 
her penetration is mistaken.” 

Phillida colored a little at this polite speech 
as she said, “It will please Mrs. Hilbrough 
to have my aunt there.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Hilbrough also will give me 
great credit where I do not deserve it. I may 
call for you with Mrs. Gouverneur ?” 

“Thank you, it will give me a great deal 
of pleasure.” Phillida said this with a momen- 
tary fear of hearing Agatha overturn another 
chair behind the shding doors; but Mrs. Cal- 
lender had taken herself and Agatha to the 
basement, from motives of delicacy which 
Agatha was hardly old enough to appreciate. 

Mrs. Gouverneur never did anything by 
halves. She made herself agreeable to Mrs. 
Hilbrough on the evening of the reception and 
complimented her heartily on the distinguished 
people she had brought together. For there 
was the learned president of the Geographical, 
with overhanging brows and slow and gentle 
speech ; there was the foreign corresponding 
secretary of the Historical, a man better 
known as a diplomatist and an author, whose 
long years abroad had liberalized his mind 
without spoiling his open-hearted American 
manners. There were some of the directors of 
the Metropolitan Museum, to which institution 
Pohlsen had given some Central American 
pottery. Thesenior New York poet wandered 
in his childlike way among the guests, making 
gentle and affectionate speeches to friends, who 
wondered at the widely contrary moods to 
which his susceptible nature is subject. Bolton, 
known in two hemispheres by his prose and 
poetry, had come out of complaisance, pro- 
testing rather indignantly to his friends that he 
did n’t believe in Americans making such an 
ado over a mere baron. In him the strangersaw 
a slight figure full of character and not in any 
way to be trifled with ; only men of letters and 
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his friends knew what pains he could be at to 
oblige and to help the humblest of struggling 
fellow-craftsmen, provided he was not forbidden 
to accompany the unstinted assistance with a 
little grumbling at the fearful wreck of his time 
which all sorts of people, even the tramps of 
the literary profession, make without remorse. 

“Charley,” said Philip Gouverneur, when 
he got Millard into a corner, “ what have you 
been doing? This is society and it is n’t; it is 
more like what Carlyle calls a ‘ lion soirée.’ ” 

“ Well,” said Millard, “it ’s either society 
or better. You understand that the Baron’s rep- 
utation as a scholar has modified things.” 

“TI say, Charley,” said Philip, “I was 
ashamed to find my little self lost among these 
know-it-alls until I met Mrs. Maginnis. She 
said, ‘Oh, Mr. Gouverneur, I am so glad to see 
somebody that I[know. Who are all these peo- 
ple?’ Sol pointed out the university president 
over there ; and I told her that St. John was our 
great sculptor, though I’m not sure she makes 
any clear distinctions between a sculptor and 
a maker of gravestones; and I assured her 
that we had several magazine editors, and 
writers, and illustrators, and painters, and lead- 
ing journalists, and some of the very foremost 
of our German citizens. ‘ Oh, yes,’ she replied, 
‘newspaper men, artists, and Germans! Just 
what I thought; but there are not more than 
a dozen people here who were invited to 
Marshmallow’s great ball last winter.’” 

“ It might n’t be a bad thing,” said Millard, 
“if Marshmallow, who pretends to be the boss 
of society, were to include more people of 
artistic and literary distinction such as we 
have here to-night.” 

“ Nonsense, Charley! he could n’t do it. 
There are a few men who contrive to be great 
and to be men of the world at the same time. 
But what society wants is polish. You can 
put gloss on varnish, but some of these men 
are too original to be sand-papered down to 
a fashionable uniformity. No, no! Old Red 
Sandstone and his wife over there are well 
enough at a lion soirée, but how would their 
Silurian manners shine at the Patriarchs’ ball ? 
You see my cousin Phillida, with all her se- 
riousness, is getting too much of his talk.” 

At this hint from Philip Millard moved away 
and glanced hurriedly about the room. His 
eye lighted on Lucas, who is a natural adept 
as a man of the world and a clever man of 
letters. Approaching him, Millard said: 

“ Mr. Lucas, let me introduce you to an in- 
teresting being.” 

“ That ’s what I ’ve been looking for in vain 
all the evening,” said Lucas. 

The two forced a sinuous way to where Phil- 
lida was trying to enjoy the granular small talk 
of a man who was incapable of profitable speech 
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at a depth of less than fifty fathoms. Millard 
presented Lucas first to Mrs. Gouverneur on 
a chair in the corner, and then bowed politely 
to the geologist as he interrupted his remarks 
on the curiosities of the Bad Lands, and made 
Lucas acquainted with Miss Callender. The 
latter showed her pleasure at thus encounter- 
ing a favorite writer, but she had the good 
sense not to assure him that she had “long 
known him through his books.” She reflected 
in time that such a man must have heard re- 
marks of this sort rather frequently. But when 
Millard had moved away he turned about to 
note the change in Miss Callender’s counte- 
nance under the influence of that stream of 
sparkling talk that Lucas never fails to give 
forth when confronted with an inspiring listener. 

Later in the evening when the reception had 
passed its climax, and the antiquaries, geogra- 
phers, historical investigators, and other lions, 
grown sleepy, were looking up their wives and 
daughters to be gone, Millard found time for 
talk with his companion of the evening, who 
had drifted away from her chaperon, for chap- 
eronage only half flourishes in our society, and 
is indeed quite out of place at a New York 
lion soirée, where a maiden’s heart is pretty 
safe without guardianship. 

“You have had a pleasant evening, Miss 
Callender, I hope. I ’m sure you ’ve helped 
the rest of us to a pleasant evening.” 

“ Indeed, I have enjoyed myself, Mr. Mil- 
lard. I have met my favorite poet, have talked 
with the editor of my magazine, and have found 
that Mr. Lucas makes amends for the bores.” 

“| hope this will not be the last time we shall 
meet you in society,” said Millard. “ It would 
be a pity for one who can do so much to make 
an evening delightful to others, not to go more 
into society.” 

“Tt takes a great deal of time, Mr. Millard. 
I don’t think society any harm as a recreation, 
but as a pursuit—” Here she checked herself. 

“ It gives a great deal of happiness, though.” 

“ Yes; but only to those whose lot is fortu- 
nate enough anyhow. It seems to me that 
we have something else to do in the world 
than just to amuse ourselves.” At this point 
it occurred to Phillida that in defending her 
own view of life she was reflecting on her com- 
panion’s. “ I don’t mean to find fault with any- 
body else’s pursuits, Mr. Millard, but rather 
to defend my own.” 

This last remark, by focusing what she had 
said before upon Millard, only made the mat- 
ter worse. But the talk was interrupted at this 
point by Mrs. Gouverneur, who came to in- 
quire if her younger companions were ready 
to go. Millard was a little sorry for the inter- 
ruption. He could not but feel that he was in 
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some sort under condemnation by Miss Cal- 
lender, and there was something about Miss 
Callender which made one respect her moral 
judgment and desire to stand well in her es- 
timation. But the conversation in the carriage 
took another turn, and as she approached her 
own home it occurred to Phillida that Mil- 
lard’s remark at the time of his call implied 
that his acquaintance with the family might 
depend on her inviting him. She felt grateful 
to him for his graceful attentions during the 
evening, and when he left her at the door she 
extended her hand and said: 

“ We shall be glad to see you, Mr. Millard.” 

When Millard had landed Mrs. Gouverneur 
in Washington Square, with many polite 
speeches on both sides, and had reached his 
bachelor apartment, he sat down in front of 
the grate with a comfortable feeling of com- 
placency. He had helped Mrs. Hilbrough to 
launch her little bark without any untoward 
accident; he had secured for the Baron an 
honor which the latter would certainly not un- 
derestimate. Then, too, he had obliged Mrs. 
Gouverneur while he gratified his own inclina- 
tions in escorting Miss Callender to the recep- 
tion. Whenever he came around to Phillida 
he found the only uncomfortable spot in his 
meditations. He had never dreamed that any- 
body could think the life of a consummate 
gentleman like himself deserving of anything 
but commendation. The rector of St. Mathias, 
who was a genial man of the world himself, 
with just the amount of devoutness admixed 
that was indispensable to his professional char- 
acter, had never for a moment found fault with 
Millard, who was liberal in parish affairs and an 
ornament tothe church. Here wasa young lady 
with a very different standard, who thought it a 
Christian duty to be useful not so much to the 
church as to people less fortunate than her- 
self. Millard tried to dismiss the matter from 
his mind by reflecting that Miss Callender’s 
father must have been a peculiar man. But 
there was an elevation about Phillida’s nature 
that made him feel his own to be something 
less than was desirable. Yet it was clear to him 
that Miss Callender misjudged society people 
from ignorance of them. He would call some 
day and set her right. Then he laughed at the 
notion. What did it matter to him whether 
this young woman judged rightly or wrongly 
of people in society generally, and of himself 
in particular. He dismissed the matter from 
his mind. But by the time he had taken off 
his ties, which were a trifle too narrow in the 
toes to be comfortable, he had somehow re- 
turned to his first resolution to set Miss Cal- 
lender right in the matter if he should have 
opportunity. 
Edward Eggleston. 
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F a club can be regarded as hav- 
ing any parentage, and can thus 
be treated as subject to the law 
of heredity, then the Century 
Club may boast a remote and 
reputable ancestry, and display 

its pedigree in proof of transmitted virtues. It 

is linked by descent with the earliest recogni- 

tion in this city of the claims of art, and in ad- 
VoL. XLI.— 89. 


vancing the cause of literature it continues a 
task begun by its progenitors. 

It is not to its age that the Century owes its 
name, for though fairly claiming an earlier ori- 
gin than that of any other of the existing city 
clubs, it must still wait six years to celebrate 
the semi-centennial of its formal organization. 
The elements that combined to assume its 
present character and name had long been ac- 
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tive societies. Each of them contributed to 
the new body its special qualities, and as they 
had much in common, it is more remarkable 
that the Sketch Club and the Column, fed from 
neighboring sources, should so long have 
flowed apart than that at last they should have 
mingled their streams to form the Century. 
The old question whether Art can flourish in 
a state through its owr vigor, without the fos- 
tering aid of government, presented itself for 
solution in this country very soon after its politi- 
cal independence was gained. Probably the 
men in New York who founded the American 
Academy of Art in 1802 did not delude them- 
selves with the theory inspiring some of the 
politicians of that day, that a new nation meant 
new human nature. Such practical men of 
affairs among its promoters as Robert Fulton, 
the two Livingstons, and DeWitt Clinton un- 
derstood that they were trying an experiment 
under new and doubtful conditions. They 
asked for public support where state aid was 
not to be hoped for, and no public of patrons 
existed. Formed on the model of the Royal 
Academy, with established schools’ and pro- 
vision for lectures and periodical exhibitions, 
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to be kept up without income from endowment, 
the new institution failed to win public favor. 
For twenty-three years it struggled on, until 
in spite of the efforts and sacrifices of its ac- 
complished president, John Trumbull, it died 
of neglect and want of adaptation to its sur- 
roundings. The secession of a number of stu- 
dents, who disliked its autocratic ruleand threw 
off its irksome restrictions in 1825, produced a 
war of pamphlets, and led to the establishment, 
ona broader basis and under more elastic forms, 
of the National Academy of Design, which still 
flourishes in better fortunes through a clearer 
perception of the conditions influencing art in 
this country. 

It was at that time a fashion in England 
to publish a yearly collection of the lighter — 
usually the lightest — productions of pen and 
pencil under such titles, familiar to our grand- 
mothers, as annuals, keepsakes, or tokens. The 
contributors were often men of some note in 
their respective arts, though their labors were 
probably less fruitful in improvement of public 
taste than in profit to the booksellers. The fash- 
ion, crossing the sea, passed by Boston, then 
the country’s literary focus, and perhaps too 
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109 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

serious for such trifling, and made its way to 
New York. Several of the scholars and wits 
of the town,—there were, even then, such 
phenomena outside of New England,— among 
them Verplanck and Bryant, in combination 
with some of the younger members of the 
Academy, gave to the public an annual of the 
English pattern for three successive years, under 
the title of ‘The Talisman.” The distinction 
which the volumes certainly showed, consider- 
ing the resources of either art at the time, is 
not so noticeable as the fact that their creation 
suggested common objects of interest and 
pursuit to the artists and literary men of that 
day. The occasion for a closer communion, 
with a definite object, was not neglected ; and 
out of this intercourse grew the project for a 
social club, which in 1829 took shape and name 
as the Sketch Club. 

Mutual improvement in art was the pro- 
fessed object of the Sketch Club, its meetings 
being devoted to drawings from subjects pro- 
posed by the member at whose house, each 
taking his turn, its Friday evening meetings 
were held. The plan of a club publication, as 
an annual, was also projected, but not carried 

















out. Some fear of encouraging a sensual ele- 
ment seems to have inspired a sumptuary law 
limiting its suppers to sandwiches, coffee, and 
wine. A breach of this rule once put the club’s 
life in peril, and the incident may be either 
heeded as a warning, or accepted as an inev- 
itable step in the progress of all clubs that are 
to grow and prosper. The anomaly of a rich 
man appeared among its members, who, with 
less tact than liberality, spread before his asso- 
ciates an elaborate supper when his turn came 
to entertain them. They sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to avenge their offended 
honor. The club dissolved, and after an in- 
terval of some months was formed anew, “on 
a more suitable plan ”— omitting Croesus. 

The last record of meeting of the Sketch 
Club, in 1869, indicates that its name and 
distinctive membership still existed then, 
though only as a survival. Its body had been 
transformed, and its vitality transfused into the 
Century, more than twenty years earlier. 

The society called the Column had led a 
quiet existence in a more restricted field for 
some years before the Sketch Club became 
known. It was established in 1825 by gradu- 
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ates of Columbia College, in the hope of main- 
taining scholarly culture among the active 
pursuits of life, and with the purpose of train- 
ing its members, through the discussion of lit- 
erary and political subjects having a living 
interest, for the best performance by educated 
men of their duties to the State. Beginning 
with sixteen members, it has included forty- 
eight, and counts ten now living. Many of its 
members rose to leadership in the professions, 
and among the survivors are men holding the 
first rank in the nation as statesmen or publi- 
cists. Its existence is still maintained by an 
annual meeting of commemoration, at which 
a lessening group gathers around the miniature 
silver Corinthian pillar which is the emblem 
of the club. 

We touch the true source of the vitality of 
the Century when we recall these elements of 
its unforced growth, and trace its evolution 
through existing causes, according to the need 
of the time and the quality of the persons. 
The blending of its two components was only 
the continuance of the movement by which 
they had themselves arisen almost spontane- 
ously out of urgent conditions, with natural 
fitness. They were not created—they origi- 
nated. No mandate of authority called them 
into being as institutions, nor did their life 
thrive nourished by any endowment. For 
them, as for the Century, their product, zas- 
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citur, non fit, is as fair a distinction as it is for 
the poet. 

The Century was founded on the evening of 
the 13th of January, 1847. At the Rotunda in 
the Park, then used as a gallery of art, now 
destroyed and almost forgotten, a committee 
before appointed reported the proposal “to 
form an association of gentlemen of the city 
of New York and its vicinity, engaged or in- 
terested in literature and the fine arts, with a 
view to their advancement, as well as the pro- 
motion of social intercourse,” and presented 
the scheme of its constitution. Of the forty- 
two persons who then accepted the plan and 
rules proposed, twenty-five were members of 
the Sketch Club, and six members of the Col- 
umn. Of these primary members ten were art- 
ists, ten merchants, four authors, and three men 
of leisure; there were three physicians, and 
three bankers ; two were clergymen, two law- 
yers, one was an editor, and one a 
diplomatist. The name of the Century 
was given to the new institution, partly 
signifying its intended limit as to 
members, and partly in expression of 
its hope of presenting in little “the 
very form and pressure of the time” 
among men of culture. 

In its plan, as in its rise, the associ- 
ation was original. It copied neither 
such literary coteries, famous in 
English history, as the Kit-Cat, the 
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Beefsteak, and the Garrick clubs, nor those 
large and aristocratic clubs which in Lon- 
don gather the cream of particular classes, or 
professions, or parties. It aimed only to bring 
together men of every variety of taste, pro- 
vided always tha. they had cultivated tastes, 
under the most simple and independent con- 
ditions of intercourse. It promised to give 
them “plain living,” and asked that each 
should contribute his share of “ high thinking.” 

These, then, were the main piers of the Cen- 
tury’s edifice — Literature and Art. But these 
were not the only ones. Its founders fore- 
casted wisely. It was not their plan to narrow 
the club into an esthetic academy. The ad- 
vancement of art and literature with the 
active aid of those who were interested in 
those pursuits, together with those engaged in 
them, meant much more than the mutual im- 
provement of members in 
a limited society. The 
population of six hundred 
thousand then filling the 
island of New York and its 
vicinity offered them a mis- 
sionary field. It seemed to 
them a worthy purpose to 
turn the thoughts of those 
busy multitudes to higher 
objects than material gain, 
opening their minds to per- 
ceive beauty and excellence 
in art and letters, and invit- 
ing them to improve the 
neglected half of their 
natures. 

Their plan contemplated, 
as the only possible means 
for effecting this purpose, 
first, concentration for 
study, discussion, and pro- 
duction among the qualified few, and then the 
widest dissemination of approved results among 
the many. It implied an element of practical ac- 
tion, holding a middle place between creators 
or adepts in art and the general public—an 
instrumentality for the transformation of es- 
thetic ideas into definite and permanent 
methods of public influence. Probably not all 
who encouraged the movement calculated its 
scope. Very likely even those who took the 
broadest views of the club’s future did not 
foresee all the subtle and indirect operations 
of the forces they set at work. Building with 
materials whose combination on such a scale 
had never before been tried among us, they 
builded better than they knew. At all events, 
to the reproach of complete absorption in ma- 
terial interests, and exclusive worship of wealth, 
the Century Club was at its beginning, and has 
ever since been, a steadfast answer of denial. 
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The impact of two bodies thus fusing into 
one evolved new force and fire, and it was for 
the due direction of this that under the desig- 
nation of those interested in literature and the 
arts practical men of action were introduced as 
members of the club. Out of the best of the 
life around them the founders brought into 
it as an essential working power, to give it 
breadth and impulse, the chosen men of affairs 
of the time. Leaders in each profession, jurists, 
merchants, physicians, journalists, ‘teachers, 
men of brains who had coined their brains into 
hard work and fairly won distinction by doing 
the state or the community some service, came 
in to aid, strengthen, and diversify the Cen- 
tury. Points of mental contact and interaction 
of character multiplied, ideas and knowledge 
mingled from different spheres, criticism of 
both art and life grew broad and practical, and 
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innumerable outlets for influence upon the 
community were opened. 

Assured that the spirit of the club was a 
serious and a living one, its members cared 
little at first for the few and simple rules con- 
trolling its action. Its government has ma- 
tured to its present solidity through a series of 
changes. Equality was and is the atmosphere 
of this little republic of letters. At first a pure 
democracy, it controlled its expenditures and 
its accessions of members by direct vote of the 
body, only delegating to a managing commit- 
tee the task of suggestions, and to keepers of 
the keys and the pen the details of its records 
and finances. After thriving eight years under 
this informal practice, its enlargement required 
the creation of a committee on admissions, to 
reconcile conflicting preferences for candidates, 
and of a committee on supplies, the original 
of the present house committee, to provide for 
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its material comfort. Still expanding, it marked 
its tenth year by the added dignity of a char- 
ter, the change to a representative government 
guided by a president and board of managers, 
and the adoption of a formal constitution. In 
the year 1870 the powers reserved to the as- 
sociation in general and those delegated to its 
managers were more precisely defined, and the 
functions of its several committees more dis- 
tinctly marked out, by the adoption, after long 


discussions, of the constitution which fixes the 
club’s present form of government. 

The Century is often called a conservative 
body. But its members would not be Ameri- 
cans if they were not apt to raise nice questions 
touching this instrument, and to bring its pro- 
visions under the light of interpretation. Such 
debates were usually highly entertaining, from 
the complete lack of parliamentary practice 
attending them—a curious irregularity in an 
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assembly containing so many lawyers. They 
commonly ended, as the only escape from a 
tangle of points of order, by some one moving, 
with enthusiastic assent, to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table. Such watchfulness may be 
trusted to prevent “ power stealing from the 
many to the few.” The conservatism of the 
older checking fresh enthusiasm among the 
newer members may preserve a healthy bal- 
ance and guide its action securely along the 
tried paths. Still it has been feared on more 
than one critical occasion that the general 
powers reserved to the association were 
guarded more jealously than wisely. The 
weakness of its central authority has been 
sometimes felt—the balance has at times in- 
clined dangerously under the sway of tempo- 
rary impulse. The lack of strong disciplinary 
powers in individual cases has been especially 
an evil, and the great enlargement of the club, 
and the growing diversity among its members, 
must in time imperatively call for a remedy. 
The first president of the society was Gulian 
C. Verplanck, a man of singular mental versa- 
tility, threefold eminent as a theologian, a jurist, 
and a critic, whose performances in those 
diverse fields of learning are still admired and 
consulted. It was he who wrote of Irving and 
his History of New York that his mind “ wasted 
the riches of its fancy on an ungrateful theme, 
and its exuberant humor in a coarse carica- 
ture.” His gentleness forbade him to reproach 
in the classic phrase he might have used the 
insult to his race. And it was he of whom 
Irving wrote in answer, “ He said nothing of 
my work that I have not long thought of it 
myself.” It became him to resent this dis- 
honor done to the Dutch strain that mingles 
in our city’s best life, because he was the most 
finished example of that race the country has 
known, expressing its highest qualities in “ his 
benignant dignity of form and character.” 
With Verplanck began that line of the Cen- 
tury’s chiefs each one of whom has ranked as 
chief in all the land in his chosen pursuit. He 
became a present and pervading power for the 
club, in touch at all points with its members, 
ripe in critical faculty, rich in reminiscence, 
ready to share and suggest in talk. Under his 
rule the society doubled in numbers, widened 
its range of selection, grew compact and ho- 
mogeneous, and rose to the place of a recog- 
nized force in the social life of the city. His 
love for the club led him to dedicate to it 
the most characteristic of his minor works. 
Twelfth Night, having been, as it continues 
to be, its peculiar festival, it was honored with 
unusual ceremony on the removal to a new 
house, its present abode, in 1857. To grace 
the time Verplanck wrote a charming mono- 
graph on the history and romance of Three 
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Kings’ Day, adorning sixty pages with curious 
learning and delicate sentiment. 

After its manner, in common with all insti- 
tutions, the Century underwent the influence 
of the civil war, agitating but not endanger- 
ing its stability. Perhaps within its walls'the pas- 
sion of the hour was less vehement, discussion 
less acrid, than without. Yet division crept in, 
growing to friction, heat, and explosion. Ver- 
planck invited its stroke. He gave free ex- 
pression to his old-fashioned ideas of federal 
power, hardened, as was the case with many 
great lawyers of the day, by rigid judicial train- 
ing, and he questioned the authority of the Gov- 
ernment to issue a forced currency, and the 
probability of its redemption. If his conten- 
tion could not be answered, it might be pun- 
ished. Therefore at the election held by the 
club in 1864 a very large adverse vote defeated 
him, virtually deposing him from the presi- 
dency, and substituting Bancroft as his succes- 
sor. Bryant, however, voted for him. Verplanck 
was too magnanimous to feel from the incident 
any chill in his attachment to the club, or to 
withdraw from its circle. Had he lived, he might 
have read his complete vindication by Ban- 
croft himself, twenty-two years later, in the 
powerful published argument “ A Plea for the 
Constitution,” by which the latter demolishes 
the claim made by the Government of a con- 
stitutional right to emit legal tenders. 

In the same year an incident growing out 
of the war gave occasion for more harmonious 
action. Among the bright spirits whose wit 
kindled in that highly charged atmosphere like 
a light in oxygen, Peter A. Porter was the most 
accomplished. He edited the “ Century Jour- 
nal,” made up of contributed sketches, read 
occasionally at meetings, and discontinued only 
when its supporters preferred serving the public 
as professed authors. It did not contain some 
of his keen sayings, epigrammatic enough to 
recall. At that time a Count , 2 malig- 
nant and insolent Russian, of uncertain origin, 
singularly ill-favored and ill-mannered, was 
tolerated in diplomatic circles at the capital 
and in New York society for unexplained rea- 
sons. Some one asking what his means of sup- 
port were, Porter answered that, so far as he 
had remarked, the count lived mainly on cold 
shoulder. Going from the muddy street into 
an avenue club-house one rainy Easter when 
the wearers of spring dresses were picking their 
way across, he reproved a friend for not keep- 
ing the church festival. “I see,” he said, “ you 
prefer to observe the passover.” Porter became 
a soldier, as his father had been, sacrificing all 
to patriotism, and fell, struck by six balls, at 
the head of a charge on the enemy’s works at 
Cold Harbor, the 3d of June, 1864. His body 
lay for two days within a few rods of the 
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trenches, and was recovered on a rainy night 
by five soldiers of his regiment risking their 
lives by crawling on hands and knees through 
the darkness to bring it off. The Century 
honored the gallant act of devotion by caus- 
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ing to be struck, and presenting to each of the 
men who could be traced, a gold medal. The 
disk of this medal is an inch and three-quar- 
ters across, engraved on the obverse with the 
figures of four soldiers carrying a body, the 
reverse bearing the legend, “ A tribute by the 


Century to for a rare act of heroic de- 
votion in rescuing the body of Colonel Peter 
A. Porter, 8th N. Y. Artillery, from under the 
guns of the enemy, Cold Harbor, Va., June 
3, 1864,” and the rim being inscribed, “ Valor 
and affection triumphant in life and death.” 
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It is by a strange coincidence that after 
twenty-six years of silence, and while this page 
is in the press, the missing one of those five 
comrades in arms reappears and claims the 
medal inscribed with his name. 


BISHOP OF NEW YORK, IST VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ROCKWOOD.) 


Bancroft ruled the Century for the term be- 
tween 1864 and 1868, while the passionate 
interest of the country in questions of recon- 
struction found reflection in informal and spir- 
ited discussions at the club gatherings. Lieber 
and Bellows were leaders in conversation. No 
good object ever wanted sincere and sympa- 
thetic support from Bellows. Here the great 
fair of the Sanitary Commission was devised 
and shaped by his aid, and the plan of the 
Metropolitan Museum ripened here through 
his suggestion. His theories were rounded into 
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beauty and his sentences were fervent with 
conviction. But as he had emerged into public 
life from the Temple through the Beautiful Gate 
of charity, he bore his édo/a spfects with him, 
and saw them attacked and sometimes shat- 
tered in the unsparing debates he stimulated. 
It would be ungracious and ungrateful to re- 
frain from saying that no one believed more 
firmly in the Century’s meaning than Bellows 
did, or helped its purposes more freely and 
wisely, or lent to its repute more of personal 
character. Lieber, rich with European expe- 
rience, skilled in dialectics, aggressive and 
suggestive, provoked many an argument. His 
mind, combining in an unusual degree sub- 
tlety with solidity, carried historical specula- 
tion to the verge of paradox. It was his 
favorite contention, proceeding on refined dis- 
tinctions, that at the Revolution this country 
was already, if unconsciously, a national unity, 
and not a mere group of colonies, forming a 
potential nation. Eighty years earlier he 
would have been more monarchic than Ham- 
ilton. In his public teachings he fully grasped 
and clearly expounded the true doctrine, that 
the Union created a federated and not a con- 
solidated nation, with a government limited to 
a delegated sovereignty, and supreme only in 
its permitted sphere. In conversation he 


maintained the theory that the United States 
would and should emerge from the civil war 
transformed to a far more compact State, 


closely resembling European nations. His 
arguments on this theme with jurists of the 
Century filled many an evening with eager 
and instructive debate, of which the conclu- 
sions, seldom those he labored for, often found 
their way to the public through the press. 
Though punctual in his official duties, Ban- 
croft never became a familiar figure at the 
club. So serious was his sense of its character 
and purposes that he always spoke of it with 
intention as the Century Association, never 
as the Century Club. One of his tributes to 
it is his address welcoming Bryant at the fes- 
tival offered by the Century in honor of the 
poet’s seventieth birthday, which is preserved 
in the sumptuous volume published as a memo- 
rial of the meeting of November 5, 1864, 
when Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, 
Boker, sent greetings from the East and from 
the South. During his four years of rule the 
club increased to half a thousand and gained 
some of its most conspicuous additions. A 
glance at the lists will show how strictly at 
that time the club regarded its professed ob- 
jects in applying the rule of selection. The 
note of quality in admitted candidates has 
never been higher. More than forty names 
may be marked, including those of painters, 
poets, authors, lawyers, professors, of men at- 
Vo. XLI.—go. 
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tracted to its membership during Bancroft’s 
presidency,who have inspired it with fresh vigor 
and variety, and contributed with zeal to sus- 
tain and spread its reputation. No richer in- 
fusion of new blood has vitalized the body, even 
during its years Consule Verplancko. 

Bancroft passed from the chair, or, as it is 
said that his humor put it, stepped down into 
the public service as Minister to Berlin in 
1868. To mark its respect for its translated 
chief the club created for him the fank, un- 
known to its laws, of honorary member, and 
consented to live under an interregnum, leav- 
ing his place vacant for several months. 

The hope expressed in the salutation Rede- 
unt Saturnia regna, welcoming Bryant, fulfilled 
itself in the eleven years of his presidency. 
The outward signs of the club’s prosperity 
through that period were an enlargement in 
numbers, the orderly management promoted 
by an improved constitution, and its increase 
in possessions. An inward grace, a secret 
harmonious growth of strength, and a sincere 
public respect rising and gathering about it, 
were in great part the fruit of his personality. 
It became a mark of distinction to be a Cen- 
turion, under the leadership of the first literary 
man of the country. Those among the hun- 
dreds eagerly pressing at its doors who gained 
entrance brought with them new vigor, the 
changing ideas of the time, and certain conse- 
quent slowly working but sure modifications 
of its character. 

Averse to crowds, even to select ones, Bryant 
was not often seen at the club except in offi- 
cial meetings. The careless vivacity and men- 
tal undress fashion of the place hardly suited 
his serious and somewhat punctilious habits 
of thought and phrase. On rare evenings he 
would join a group around the classic mantel- 
piece in the smoking-room, and decide an 
appeal on a point of criticism, or answer the 
challenge of some paradox. One such occasion 
came in a discussion on the claim of Watts 
to the name of poet. He listened quietly to the 
differing opinions. A few agreed with Jean 
Ingelow that Watts wrote, as in his “ Cradle 
Hymn,” “a good many sweet and musical 
lines,” and that “this was poetry.” Others 
maintained, as the scientific authority of Hux- 
ley hassince pronounced, that “ as poetry, good 
Dr. Watts’s pious doggerel is undoubtedly 
naught.” There was a touch of kindly sympa- 
thy, one could not remark even a trace of con- 
descension in Bryant’s tone, as he admitted 
Watts’s right to a place among poets, dwelling 
on his pure feeling, his simple directness, and 
his command of melodious cadences, and cit- 
ing, as an instance : 

Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of thy prayer. 
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We yielded to the master’s authority, but 
irreverently asked whether he might not be in- 
fluenced by some special attraction for the cold 
mountains. 

At the date of Bryant’s death, in 1878, the 
Century had been in existence for thirty-one 
years, about the term of a generation of men. 
Of that generation in this city it had brought 
together most of the choicest spirits in freest in- 
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tercourse. Without formality or design, it had 
become an institute of mutual enlightenment 
among men knowing the worth of one another’s 
work, likened by Bellows, more than half seri- 
ously, to the French Academy. A sure result 
of this communion was absolute equality among 
those who shared it. No true Centurion ever 
assumed anything, each standing in his real 
place. The atmosphere killed pretension 
and stifled shams. The pedant or the con- 
ceited person silently drifted away. How could 
it be otherwise, while a famous painter was 
describing some scene, or a noted philosopher 
illustrating some theory, or an acute statesman 
drawing some historical parallel, than that the 
egotist should drop himself, and the proser for- 
get to prose ? 

The strain of driving the business and social 
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machinery of this great city unbent at evening 
here, finding rest in interchange of fresh 
thoughts. Out of this friction of minds flashed 
incessant currents, conveying force and light. 
Art, seeking the ideal in life, and practice, work- 
ing with its realities, instructed and invigorated 
each other. Conversation ranged animated 
over boundless fields—from Hindu codes to 
the latest case in court; from Michael Angelo 
to “Punch”; from the Decalogue to the 
newest guesses of science; from Glad- 
stone’s politics to the morning’s edito- 
rials; from Calvinism to Darwinism; 
from ancient legends to yesterday’s 
gossip; from cosmogonies to the fresh- 
est nonsense in puns. Hardly a question 
of those the human mind can solve that, 
if proposed here, would not have met 
from some one a fit answer or a keen 
surmise. Is some apt quotation or curi- 
ousliterary fact wanted ? Bayard Taylor, 
or Porter, or Bristed, can give it. Some 
fair sentence on a new play, or nice 
judgment on an old author? Verplanck 
and Slosson are arbiters. If you need 
light on some fresh scientific theory, in 
yonder corner Renwick and Craven 
and Youmans are probably discussing 
it. Cross the room, and you may consult 
Durand and Kensett and Gifford about 
canons of art, or their experience of pat- 
ronage. John Van Buren and Samuel J. 
Tilden can entertain you with old state 
secrets, or Clarkson Potter and Chester 
A. Arthur with new ones. Inquiring into 
the history of old New York, you find in 
Mount and Ruggles a mine of informa- 
tion. That spirited talk going on round 
the fireplace on the moral effect of some 
political measure is between Bryant and 
Lieber and Bellows. Bowman will dis- 
course to you of music; Sands and 
Agnew of medicine; Gillmore or Mac- 
farland will give you narratives of war. 

Here were sifted by inquiry the philosophy 
of politics, the realities of religion, the prin- 
ciples of social reforms. No subject was too 
high or too small to be attacked in talk. Thus 
no one at the supper-table felt any surprise 
when one evening Roelker, of Teutonic build 
and heroic digestion, both corporeal and men- 
tal, after explaining some veiled passages in 
Goethe’s “ Italienische Reise” by extracts 
from his correspondence, looked up with a 
twinkle in his eye from his beefsteak and pint 
of Chambertin, and discharged this bombshell 
of a proposition: “The entropy of the uni- 
verse tends to zero.” At once there was com- 
motion, and after ten minutes spent in settling 
definitions the combat began, raging between 
divines, astronomers, and poets, till the house 
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doors closed on it, still undecided, at three 
o’cleck in the morning. 

Some striking instances remain in memory 
of the way in which at those meetings not only 
the best informed imparted knowledge, but 
the most experienced contributed also a kind 
of prescience upon subjects within their cog- 
nizance. Years before the electoral commission 
awarded Hayes the presidency, a statesman 
who afterwards became counsel in that con- 
test, in the course of a discussion at the club 
on the limits of State and Federal powers, 
instanced the possible state of facts which 
actually arose in 1876, and maintained the 
very theory on which that decision proceeded. 
The success of the German invasion of France 
was confidently foretold, and even the prob- 
able lines of advance and points of attack 
correctly indicated by military experts among 
us when the telegraph delayed to send so 
much as reports. While Wagner was half a 
myth at home, and derided as a charlatan at 
Paris, one of our members explained his the- 
ories to those who cared to listen, predicting 
their triumph and promising the vogue of 
German opera presenting his works among us 
at no distant day. Before foreign savants had 
offered any explanation of those crimson 
mists that suffused the sky after the eruption 
of Krakatoa, we accepted at the club from 
scientific observers, not hazarded as a guess, 
but affirmed as a solution, the drift of its vol- 
canic dust in the air as their probable cause. 

Nothing is more intangible than the genius 
of conversation, and no reputation more eva- 
nescent than one which rises from felicity in it. 
Yet the men who have just been named — 
all of whom ceased long ago to animate the 
Century with their living presence — did suc- 
ceed in infusing something of their own spirit 
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into its corporate life, and in preserving for it 
continuity in that reputation which they did 
so much to create. Departing one by one, 
and one by one replaced, they occasioned no 
sudden break in its growth, and gave over its 
care to like successors of their own choice. 
As no generation has a monopoly of talent, 
no art ever dies, and no accomplishment 
misses new cultivators, men never have been 
wanting to accept and improve this intellect- 
ual inheritance. Forty years hence the Century 
will cite these men of to-day among the lights 
of the time, as they themselves now designate 
the Centurions of the earlier date. Some test 
of their claims and some proof of their pow- 
ers remain for us in such a concrete form as 
may be preserved in the books they wrote 
and the pictures they painted. 

The foundation of a gallery or a library 
formed no part of the original plan of the Cen- 
tury. It enjoyed no endowment and appealed 
to no patrons for these purposes. Its active 
members were creators, not collectors, and 
they judged rightly that their efforts to pro- 
mote the love of art and letters, and to inspire 
correct taste among the community, would find 
their reward in the accumulation of books and 
pictures through private liberality. Besides, the 
Academy already occupied one field, and au- 
thors and publishers might be trusted to cul- 
tivate the other. What the club could do, and 
what it faithfully did in its limited sphere, was 
to provide for regular exhibitions in its own 
rooms and by its own artists of their best pro- 
ductions. For more than thirty years these 
monthly exhibitions have been repeated, and 
the experiment fairly tried of a competition 
without prizes before a sifted jury of critics 
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from the chosen men of all professions—a 
miniature Salon open only to a little public 
of competent and impartial spectators. It 
could not be that this mingling of ripe expe- 
rience and eager aspiration among artist- 
spirits, their frank regard, their sure 
judgment and varied mutual com- 
parison under the comment of 
keen unprofessional observers, 
should have failed to correct, 

to inspire, to elevate those who 

took part in it, or should have 
missed its developing power upon the culture 
of art in the country. During its earlier years 
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branch of American art. There are examples 
of most of the conspicuous painters who have 
at any time been members, all of them inter- 
esting for their individual note, many of 
them valued as memorials of those holders 
of the brush whose last strokes they pre- 
serve. For the rest it displays a rather 
hap-hazard collection, brought together 
on no regular system, made up of pictures 
some of which were bequeathed en d/oc as 
the treasure of an early amateur, some 
acquired through subscription, and others 
accepted in lieu of initiation fees, as the 
first-fruits of young artists’ ambitions. 
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the occasional reading at meetings of a “ Cen- 
tury Journal” gave an opportunity for young 
authors to test their powers and to invite criti- 
cism on their rehearsals from masters whose 
approval carried the prediction of that distinc- 
tion and public favor since won by many of 
those aspirants. 

For the reasons given, among the canvases 
composing the club’s gallery, not grouped in 
one room, but lining all its walls as a decora- 
tion, no famous or costly works can be ex- 
pected to have found a place. There are eight 
or ten portraits of exceptional merit, painted 
by the earlier and the later leaders in that 


Many of these last are characteristic and 
clever. As to most of them, their authors, 
recognizing the promise of their earlier theo- 
ries and experiments, and comparing that with 
their recent clearer views and fuller perform- 
ance, probably look on them with a feeling the 
reverse of that affecting most of the members as 
they now regard their own photographs inserted 
in the club album at the date of their admis- 
sion, hardly repressing a sigh that the features 
and figures there presented are not those of 
to-day. 

It was an easier undertaking for the club 
to evolve at least the framework of a library 
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from its own resources. An author can offer 
a set of his works when a painter cannot afford 
a replica. Beginning with presentation copies 
and other gifts, and nourished by a liberal 
yearly allowance, this collection of 7600 bound 
volumes now forms a very respectable nucleus 
for an all-round club library. Well furnished 
with encyclopedias, dictionaries of the several 
arts, and books of reference, supplied with Eng- 
lish standard authors, varied by a moderate 
representation of classics in other languages, it 
offers besides some features of interest to the 
student or the seeker after curiosities. It con- 
tains sets of the works of most of the members 
who are authors, the best editions of Hogarth 
and Gillray, several valuable illustrated trea- 
tises on special arts, collections of engravings 
from foreign galleries of sculpture, and some 
specimens of the early literature of this country. 
The department of periodical literature is for- 
tunate in the support it gains from a small 
permanent fund, bequeathed to the club for 
that object by one of its earlier members. 

The club has never jealously confined its 
advantages to the initiated. Noted for its open 
welcome to all forms of thought,— which in- 
vited in its early days the malicious epigram 
styling it a club of artists, atheists, and infidels, 
— it has been as freely hospitable to all per- 
sons who came bringing the fruits of thought. 
Its doors are open, under reasonable restric- 
tions, to resident friends of members. Its large 
welcome has brought into our meetings many 
whose only claim was that they were curious 
to see men who are talked of. Few foreigners 
of note who come to study New York neg- 
lect a visit to the Century as a contribution 
to its due understanding. The discretion in- 
trusted to the managers of receiving strangers 
distinguished in art or literature, most lib- 
erally construed, has given us personal know- 
ledge of such men as Thackeray, Huxley, 
Arnold, Herkomer, Froude, Freeman, Mun- 
kacsy, and a.score of other masters. Thack- 
eray cherished a particular liking for the 
Century, describing it as the most agreeable 
club he knew, and frequenting it as a member 
completely at home whenever he was in the 
city. A special chafing-dish, devoted to cele- 
brating his warm preference for the American 
oyster, with his initials scratched on the bowl, 
was long preserved in memory of his cookery 
and the wit that seasoned it. 

Looking back forty-five years, it is easily per- 
ceived thatthe Century and its ways at the begin- 
ning seem old fashioned, just as the men of that 
date now appear to us, and thatit could not have 
continued to this time precisely the same as it 
then was. As to fashion in the restricted sense, 
it has never had anything to do with that. There 
have always been, as there now are, men of 
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fashion among its members, but it was not by 
that quality that they became members. The 
club has never been a fashionable one by either 
its locality, or the tone of its frequenters, or 
the standards it set up. The essential charac- 
ter of those things about which its interest cen- 
ters, and for the sake of which it arose and 
still exists, does not yield to the fluctuations 
of fashion in its narrower meaning. Their can- 
ons have nothing in common with its codes. 
But their modes of expression, the torie of their 
utterance, their ways of reaching and affecting 
the public, must admit the control of that 
larger all-pervading influence, “the fashion 
of the times,” continually passing over from an 
old order to a new. And the Century, by the 
law of its being, as a composite of club and 
academy, blending intellectual with material 
pleasures, is peculiarly open to impressions 
from such change. Professing to offer a reflec- 
tion of the times, it must reflect them faithfully. 
As the fashion of the times imperceptibly fades 
into something else, “ never continuing in one 
stay” long enough to be attached to a date 
or attributed to a personality, it is impossible 
to note the exact point at which the Cen- 
tury began to be more of a club and less of an 
association. ‘There was always tendency in 
that course ; there was always resistance to that 
progress through fear ofits direction and end. 
There have continually been heard, at least 
since it became a chartered body and took the 
place of a tax-paying property owner, coun- 
sels from the elders of clinging to the old 
ways, and forebodings of danger in steps un- 
tried, as well as warnings from younger enthu- 
siasts against suffering a dry rot to set in. 
Stubborn debates over each increase of mem- 
bers have followed these lines, and as their 
solution the inevitable has always come. 
Amusement, except such as conversation 
might afford, was excluded by the early stat- 
utes, yet chess soon gained tolerance, though 
looked at askance as a withdrawal from social- 
ity. Not for thirteen years was the click of 
the billiard ball allowed to break the repose of 
the club, which only condescended then to the 
enjoyment of the game by select subscribers. 
The list remains among the archives as a cu- 
rious record of the innovators of the year 1860. 
The latest advance in this persistent drift took 
the form of a proposed amendment to the 
constitution, permitting card-playing, which 
was summarily rejected. Yet it was discussed : 
ten years ago it would not have been even 
seconded. And as the most material change of 
all in its habits, steadily pressed through con- 
tests for twenty years between conservatives 
and innovators, after failure of many experi- 
ments, the plain living of the club’s infancy 
has become legally sublimated into the steam 
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of rich distilled perfumes which to-day salutes 
the Centurion as he passes the dining-room of 
its established restaurant. There is still hope 
that it will be merely as a convenience, and 
not as a symbol, that the crown and apex of 
its new building is to be held by the kitchen. 
All these positive marks of modification in 
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expedient and proper for that purpose,” im- 
plies, rather obscurely and indefinitely, the 
permission to cultivate social intercourse as a 
means to that end. It has been shown that 
the establishment of a gallery and library on 
any large scale was out of the question. The 
spirit of the Century could not fit into its legal 
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its outward habit of life do not touch the ques- 
tion whether the spirit of the Century has 
undergone any change during its growth. It 
came into being in 1847 with the professed 
purpose of “the advancement of art and lit- 
erature, as well as the promotion of social in- 
tercourse.” Its charter of 1857 prescribes that 
the former object should be pursued “ by es- 
tablishing and maintaining a library, reading- 
room, and gallery of art,” while its added 
clause, “ and by such other means as shall be 


body —the charter was a sounding program, 
not a living law. The promotion of social in- 
tercourse became at once, and has ever since 
continued to be, its primary motive force, 
through the indirect operation of which the 
advancement of art and letters was to be 
brought about. Now, in its slow and necessi- 
tated transformation from an association to a 
club, has that advancement been lost sight of, 
or is there danger that it may become super- 
seded and extinguished by the ascendancy of 
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that social intercourse ? It is a question which 
hangs yet upon decision. 

The living force of the Century is its flexi- 
bility in adaptation to the needs of the time. 
It grew naturally out of such fitness and has 
prospered through such adjustments. Probably 
the strongest influence that ever pressed upon 
it from without is that impulse thrust on social 
life by the consequences of the civil war. Sud- 
den wealth abounded, and the seed took root 
of that luxury which to-day in our city flowers 
into splendid materialism, imitating under very 
similar conditions the social life of a Genoa 
ora Venice in its prime. How could the Cen- 
tury escape that ferment in the community of 
which it is a component part ? 

Its history in this period may yield some 
hints for the solution of the question whether 
it is to lead a transformed life in its more 
splendid home. The great increase in appli- 
cations for membership — for the Century itself 
had become one of the luxuries— induced an 
expanded interpretation of its rules, which al- 
lowed them to include as amateurs of arts and 
letters a wide range of those professedly, rather 
than practically, so interested. A like extension 
of its invitation to men of affairs permitted 
such a construction of the terms of admission 
as to call in many whose ability in any pursuit 
whatever of business life had proved itself by 
accumulation of wealth. It is plain that the 
club was aware what it was doing in accept- 
ing this widening of its base, since an adverse 
vote of one-third the ballots cast in any indi- 
vidual case would at once have checked the 
tendency. It feared no danger to its prestige, 


certainly none to its prosperity, in opening a 
channel for the glittering if sometimes turbid 
floods of Pactolus to mingle with the clear 
waters of Helicon. 

One effect of this tendency appeared, in spite 
of the carefully balanced composition of the 
Committee on Admissions, in a disturbance of 
the equipoise long maintained as a tradition 
in the relative numbers of the several classes 
of members. In the young Century artists and 
business men shared the control, being of equal 
force, and composing together half the body. 
Twenty-five years later the proportions had 
sensibly changed. The legal profession then 
supplied one-fourth of the membership, the 
mercantile about one-fifth, and artists one- 
eighth. At the present time the artists, still, 
as always, the flower and crown of the Cen- 
tury, represent one-seventh of the club, while 
merchants and financiers engross one-fourth 
its voting power, leaving to lawyers the second 
place, in the proportion of one-fifth. Men of 
other professions, who are really the salt of the 
club, sprinkled through it in relatively small 
numbers, but dominant in character and influ- 
ence, are so grouped that of its 700 members 
about one in 25 is a clergyman, a journalist, 
or a publisher, one in 36 a physician, a man 
of science, or a professor, and one in 40 an 
author. That it has lost none of its attractions 
for cultivated men who do not pursue any pro- 
fession appears from the fact that the propor- 
tion of men of leisure remains nearly the same 
that it has been for twenty years — that of one- 
eleventh. 

Recognizing this preponderance, the busi- 
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ness men of the club have not been slow to 
apply it in the management of its material in- 
terests. Nor have their associates hesitated to 
trust their experience in affairs, and to accept 
their leadership, being aware of the imperative 
reasons for still further modifications in its ways 
if the Century would remain true to its profes- 
sion of representing the times. In reflecting 
them fairly it must confess to having outgrown 
many things—its simplicity in living, corre- 
sponding ill with the luxury of society about 
it; its modest accommodations, contrasted 
with those of other clubs; even its habitation, 
left stranded and solitary by the currents of 
town life sweeping past and away from it. It 
determined therefore to dismiss one of the most 
permanent and interesting of its subjects for 
debate, the removal of its site, closing that 
long controversy before the difficulty of choice 
might make the decision too late, and trusting 
the prudence and ability of the leaders in that 
accepted movement to carry it out to an ap- 
proved end. For the change implies much not 
appearing on the surface. It involves an en- 
larged scale of expenditure, a greatly increased 
membership, and almost certainly the exclusion 
as candidates for the future of many men of 
promise who could afford to accept from the old 
Century a welcome that the new Century cannot 
afford to offer. In a word, it implies the last 
change in that transformation, so slowly and 
surely evolving, of the association into a club. 
It implies, since it was inevitable, that the Cen- 
tury Association has really fulfilled its function. 
The conditions of its origin and course, im- 
posed by time, place, and persons, could not 
be maintained here, and cannot be reproduced 
elsewhere. 

Another element, and a congenital one, has 
worked yet more continuously to modify the 
character of the Century. It might have been 
foreseen that the diversity of seeds sown in its 
strong soil while it was virgin must in due time 
come to grow up and flower independently. 
Enlarging its borders and building up its re- 
pute, the club drew within it not only the 
leaders in each art or profession, but a throng 
of acolytes besides, those who aspired follow- 
ing those who had attained. ‘These expanding 
groups, conscious of their special needs and 
sufficient in numbers and confidence, outgrew 
the state of representatives of their respective 
arts in a congress of intellect, and became in- 
stead each the nucleus of a new organization, 
recruited by their associates of equal value, 
whom the Century would gladly have received 
had its limits permitted. Thus were fostered 
within the Century and formed as direct off- 
shoots from it, the Authors Club, the Univer- 
sity, the Architects’, the Engineers’, and not a 
few artists’ clubs. Becoming engrossed in ac- 
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tive pursuits that left them little leisure, the 
makers of these new circles naturally preferred 
to spend it among the followers of their own 
art, and without quitting the Century or losing 
their love for it, they lost the habit of frequent 
visits, leaving their place and work in it to later 
comers slow to assimilate its spirit. Add to this 
that the steady increase in numbers gradually 
relaxed that close sympathy knitting together 
the members of a compact body, and forbade 
the diffusion among seven hundred of a com- 
mon force of sentiment or purpose that had 
easily permeated one-third that number, and it 
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will readily be seen how a twofold element 
of segregation has profoundly invaded the 
original unity of the Century. 

This rule of disassociation was inherent 
though not foreseen at its origin. —To combine, 
in order afterward to separate, was part of its 
necessary if undesigned law. ‘This is truly 
the function of evolution which the Century 
has unconsciously discharged. Forty years ago 
the intellectual forces of New York, dissipated 
among pursuits that had no common interest, 
needed a focus. This the Century created. It 
concentrated mental light and heat from all 
sources. It brought the elements of culture 
and aspiration into working contact. Then 
when it had fostered them by sympathy and 
fused them by interaction into a homogeneous 
whole, with a character and a purpose of its 














own, it obeyed the universal law of evolution, 
and proceeded to differentiate them. 

Beyond question the Century has been a 
power for good, the more so because it as- 
sumed no authority, and wrought unconscious 
of itself. It has transcended its chartered func- 
tion of promoting the advancement of art and 
literature. Not only have the teachings of 
older artists and the questionings of younger 
ones here combined to stimulate the tone and 
diffuse the culture of the arts; not only have 
wits and authors, now famous, gained sugges- 
tion and encouragement here. No one ever 
left the Century after one of its spirited gather- 
ings of the older time without carrying away 
some new fact, or impression, or conviction to 
spread in ever-widening circles among his as- 
sociates in the outer community. As the chiefs 
of all professions met here, so were the stand- 
ards of conduct in each tested by comparison, 
illustrated by instances from diverse experi- 
ence of other lives. The artist learned the 
artistic needs of the lay public; the author 
absorbed the passing spirit of the time; the 
politician rose to broader views; the scientist 
found his limitations ; the divine came in touch 
with liberal inquiry ; the editor caught the tone 
of living convictions. Sincere and free seeking 
for truth by discussion gave every man who took 
a worthy part init, if only alistener’s, better hope 
and light for the better conduct ot life. And 
this is the virtue which has steadily gone forth 
from the Century, not without influence on the 
community: a spirit subtle, elusive, hard to 
define, but none the less real — the spirit and 
the habit of search for the best in all things. 

The new house of the Century is built a mile 
and a half farther up town than its old one, oc- 
cupying a space one hundred feet square on 
the north side of Forty-third street, a little dis- 
tance from its junction with Fifth Avenue, at 
the point where the process of degrading that 
royal road into a shopping street seems for 
the moment to have paused. Its style is that 
Italian Renaissance brought into such vogue 
of late years for both public and private 
buildings. The material is a pale brick, in 
color a little warmer than gray, rather colder 
than yellow, somewhat raw as yet, but prom- 
ising mellowness with time, and relieved over 
much of its surface with terra-cotta ornamen- 
tation of a harmonizing tint. It rises to the 
height of three stories, the lowest one finished 
in dressed gray stone crossed by narrow hori- 
zontal bands of terra-cotta, forming such an 
elevation as to serve for a massive base to the 
whole structure, and each of the upper ones 
gaining in height upon the one below it. The 
entrance is through a graceful and stately arch 
of gray stone, piercing the two lower stories, 
and supporting at the base of the third a 
Vou. XLI.— 91-92. 
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broad entablature crowned with an exquisite 
recessed loggia, which, after the Florentine 
manner, is open to the air, and with which the 
dining-room connects. Low pilasters, parting 
the window-bays, two on each side, relieve the 
flatness of the front and inclose spaces enriched 
but not crowded with wreaths and other decora- 
tive forms in terra-cotta. The effect yielded by 
the simple contour, pure lines, and large treat- 
ment of surface of the building, aided by its 
color, is that of blended dignity and delicacy. 

The interior arrangement preserves through- 
out that scheme of large communicating spaces 
which made so agreeable a feature in the old 
building. At the rear of the ground floor, given 
to offices and strangers’ rooms, a broad stair- 
way mounts on each side to a platform, mid- 
way of the height of this story, giving access 
to the gallery, detached from the main struc- 
ture, built nearly across the width of the ground, 
and lighted from above and on three sides. 
The billiard room is below the gallery. Turn- 
ing again towards the front, the double stair- 
way rises to the second floor, divided into 
spacious halls for meetings and conversation, 
and gaining the third floor leads to the library 
and the dining and smoking rooms. Following 
the plan of all modern clubs, which civilization 
is strangely slow in adapting to private houses, 
the processes and odors of cooking are con- 
fined to the region just below the roof. It is 
curious that the mdgepole and the hearth, 
both of which were once synonyms for the 
home, should at length have met in one place. 

An air of severe simplicity reigns in these 
marble-lined halls and oak-wainscoted apart- 
ments, relieved by color of onyx panels, by 
graceful curves of classic chimneypieces, by 
columns of dark wood and veined marble, and 
by the gilding of capital and balustrade. So 
free are the spaces that from almost any point 
there opens a striking perspective of arch and 
pillar and stairway. The many members who 
have surveyed the world of clubdom from 
Calcutta to San Francisco pronounce the Cen- 
tury’s new home to be, among buildings so 
occupied, unique and complete. 

In January last the Century began in the 
new house the forty-fifth year of its existence 
and the first of a new era. It relinquished 
the old abode to a club of brewers, together 
with the furniture and whatever of old associ- 
ations may be supposed to dwell in and about 
these material relics of their owners for a gen- 
eration. The new possessors, as experts, will 
enjoy with peculiar zest the fruits of the 
promise — 


Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 


A. R. Macdonough. 





AUSTRALIAN 
IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
SZOPULATION flocks into 

yi the towns of Australia in 

a proportion not known 

anywhere else. Melbourne 

contains nearly one-half 

of the people of Victoria, 

Sydney more than a third 

of the population of New 

South Wales. In all the colonies the capital 
cities grow in like proportion at the expense of 
the smaller towns and country districts. The 
increase of urban population is marked enough 
in Europe and America. That it should find its 
greatest excess in this new country is a peculiar 
fact, and one that gives some anxiety to Austra- 
lians themselves, as the proportion goes on in- 
creasing from year to year. Land laws which 
favored the formation of large estates rather 
than small holdings were at one time thought 
to explain this centralization of population, but 
changes in the law have not checked the ten- 
dency. Other causes are apparent. Australia 
has an exceptionally large mining population, 
and the successful miner rarely settles upon 
the field of his labors, but prefers to go to 
the city to spend his gains. In the pastoral 
areas the isolation of the great estates makes 
the education of families and social intercourse 
difficult, and for this reason the rich squatter is 
apt to make his station a temporary residence 
while he fixes his permanent home in the city. 
The absence of accommodation on the stations 
for the families of employees is the most con- 
spicuous social want of the country. Either 
unmarried men are preferred, or, if married, 
the wives and families often remain behind in 
town. The contrast again between the activity 
of city life and the quiet of the country is ac- 
centuated here. Life on a remote sheep station 
is for the workman concentrated monotony, 
while the cities are particularly full of move- 
ment. The prevailing state socialism is filling 
the larger towns with good things — excellent 
museums, splendid libraries, free reading- 
rooms, parks, botanical gardens, manifold 
places of interest or amusement. These are 
for the multitude, and the multitude in Aus- 
tralia is unquestionably becoming southern in 
its taste for excitement and amusements. For 
the rich are music, the theater, and clubs as 
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expensive and almost as luxurious as those of 
Pall Mall or Piccadilly. For the children of 
all, excellent schools and universities. So rich 
and poor alike crowd into the towns, which 
become large without becoming crowded, so 
wide is the room for expansion, so perfect 
the appliances of tram, rail, and boat for the 
suburban residence. Thus the cities have ac- 
quired not only an excess of population, but 
also a social and political dominance which is 
neither British nor American, and for which 
only a continental parallel can be found. To 
an outside observer the resulting condition of 
things seems artificial and not without grave 
dangers, but curiously interesting, as illustrat- 
ing new forms of national growth, possibly 
incidental to extreme democratic development. 
The concentration of population has enabled 
the artisan class to secure unequaled present 
advantages, but there is justification for the 
view entertained by many Australians that it 
will sap the foundations of permanent pros- 
perity unless a check can be found. The grav- 
est problem before Australia is apparently how 
to get a sufficient agricultural population to 
stay upon the land. The temper of the coun- 
try is not favorable to the patient industry of 
the farm, with its remote results and slow ac- 
cumulation. Within the last few years the curi- 
ous phenomenon has occasionally presented 
itself of a serious dearth of labor in country 
places, while in the towns masses of unem- 
ployed were: besieging the government offices 
with demands for relief works. Sent, sometimes 
at the government expense, to the rural dis- 
tricts, the “unemployed” soon drift back to 
the mingled wants and delights of city life. 
The cities of Australia have thus come to 
concentrate in an unusual degree the life of 
the whole country, and to furnish the key to 
it. They have, among cities, a type of their 
own, curiously marked, when we consider that 
they are largely the growth of fifty years. They 
are, moreover, interesting, which is not always 
true of new cities. Melbourne, a mere village 
when gold was discovered in Victoria, has now 
more than 400,000 people. It is a city where 
one feelsthat men count for more than anything 
else in the making ofa place. Victoria received 
the cream of the great immigration after 1851, 
and the splendid and adventurous energy of the 
gold period ‘still shows itself in the population, 
with something, it must be added, of its fever 
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and restlessness. The superfluous vigor of the 
people makes itself felt to the remotest corners 
of Australia and beyond. Victorian capital and 
energy give the impulse to enterprise and busi- 
ness in Queensland, large parts of New South 
Wales and South Australia, and is reaching 
out to West Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land as well. A cooler climate assists the na- 
tive vigor of the people and gives Melbourne 
a great advantage over Brisbane, Sydney, or 
Adelaide. What it finds to do it does with all 
its might, either for amusement or for serious 
work. Its race-course in the Flemington sub- 
urb has been pronounced by good judges to 
be the best and most thoroughly equipped in 
the world. Its tram system is unquestionably 
the best in existence, surpassing in efficiency 
that of San Francisco, on which it was mod- 
eled. A few years ago defenses had to be pro- 
vided for its harbor, and now authorities 
pronounce it the best defended port in the 
British Empire. Magnificent public and pri- 
vate buildings are fast taking the place of the 
earlier and more temporary structures. Land 
has sold for the same price on Collins street 
as in the heart of London —an exaggerated 
value, but showing faith in the city’s future. 
The public parks and gardens, the grounds 
and buildings of the University, the Free Li- 
brary, the churches, clubs, coffee palaces, and 
municipal edifices, are all planned or completed 
on a scale worthy of a great city. 

Curiously English in all external forms of 
life, Melbourne is often described as American 
in the pushing business energy which charac- 
terizes its people. It is American with a clear 
note of difference. There is a strenuousness 
like that of Chicago or San Francisco, but it 
can relax itself. In the American taking a 
holiday we mark an undercurrent of restless- 
ness, as if he were oppressed with the thought 
of losing time; an Australian gives himself 
up to the enjoyment, and feels that he has 
gained a day. In holiday-making Melbourne 
is neither English nor American, but Italian. 
Still more is this true of Sydney. Energetic 
Melbourne looks upon its rival city as inert, 
and climatic influence gives some color of 
truth to the criticism. Sydney has the dis- 
advantage of being some hundreds of miles 
nearer the tropics, and where the contiguity 
of the sea results in relaxing moistness of at- 
mosphere rather than coolness. But if Sydney 
suffers something from its latitude, in other 
respects its advantage of geographical posi- 
tion insures it a place among the great cities 
of the future. Its harbor is the best in the 
southern seas, and one of the two or three 
best in the world. The immediate neighbor- 
hood of large coal measures increases indefi- 
nitely its naval and commercial importance. 
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With trade from America, New Zealand, the 
Pacific islands, and the China seas, as well as 
England, tending to center here, it is the Aus- 
tralasian counterpart of San Francisco, which 
it already surpasses in size. Of the beauty of 
Port Jackson, the wonderful bay on the shores 
of which Sydney is built, much has been said and 
written in what might seem terms of exagger- 
ation. Yet one may fairly doubt if ever traveler 
felt any sense of disappointment as, sailing in 
from the Pacific through the narrow channel 
which separates the harbor heads, he sees its pic- 
turesque outlines unfold before him. It is one 
of the sights of the world. The magnificence 
of the general prospect is more than matched 
by the beauty and variety of detail. So com- 
plicated is the maze of winding waters and 
narrow, prolonged bays that one is not sur- 
prised to learn that the water line of the har- 
bor within the heads is measured by many 
hundreds of miles. Low hills and numerous 
islands, with woods sloping down to shining 
bits of sandy beach, everywhere form the back- 
ground for the quiet waters of the bay, and 
complete a scene of beauty which might sat- 
isfy the most critical taste. Wealth and art 
assist nature. Graceful yachts float over the 
waters, and beautiful villasare scattered around 
the various coves and bays. I doubt if any 
public pleasure grounds in the world contain 
sO many attractions as do the Park and Bo- 
tanic Gardens bordering on the bay. Inclos- 
ing one large arm of the harbor, facing another, 
and looking out upon the waters where navies 
can float at ease, their position is unrivaled. 
The climate favors the growth of sub-tropical 
vegetation, as well as that of the temperate 
zones, and great skill has been shown in mak- 
ing the most of such an opportunity for effec- 
tive landscape gardening and interesting botan- 
ical experiments. A good beginning has been 
made in embellishing the gardens with statu- 

, to which exposure in the open air is as 
little harmful here as in Greece or Italy. The 
grounds are large enough to furnish ample 
room for the thousands who flock to them on 
Sundays and holidays. 

Beautiful public gardens are not confined to 
Sydney, but form a striking feature of Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Ballarat, and every 
considerable Australiantown. They enter into 
the life of the people both for pleasure and for 
instruction. The services of highly skilled 
botanists are secured to give them scientific in- 
terest. Experiments in acclimatization are con- 
stantly carried on, and have a wide range from 
the advantages of climate. Several have at- 
tached to them zodlogical collections of consid- 
erable interest. At Ballarat private generosity 
has added a beautiful collection of Italian mar- 
bles. The brilliancy and profusion of the semi- 
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tropical flowers, and the ease with which large 
numbers of tree ferns are reared in light struc- 
tures of lattice work, make possible effectsin gar- 
dening which are very striking to northern eyes. 

The free way in which money is thus spent 
on what is simply beautiful, the pride taken in 
these gardens by all classes, and the evident 
sense of proprietorship with which the hum- 
blest workingman enjoys them as public prop- 
erty maintained for the pleasure of all, seemed 
to me among the most interesting and satis- 
factory developments of an extremely demo- 
cratic condition of society. One fancied that he 
could already detect in the masses a refinement 
of taste and softening of manner such as con- 
tact with art appears to have given to the 
Italian and the Greek, and which intimacy 
with nature in its most beautiful forms might 
be expected to produce here. 

In Australia the thought constantly recurs 
that if ever the esthetic side of the Anglo- 
Saxon is to receive full development it will be 
in these southern seas. 

Another parallel with ancient life no trav- 
eler can help observing in this new land. 

Since the days of Greece and her Olympic 
and Isthmian games there certainly has been 
nothing to match the devotion of the Austra- 
lians to athletic sports. Football has been for 
the last two or three years the favorite amuse- 
ment, but almost equal attention is given to 
cricket and rowing. Cricket teams are sent to 
England every year, and have, even in that 
chosen home of the sport, more than held 
their own against all comers. In rowing, too, 
England has had to resign her old supremacy, 
and now for many years has been content to 
watch the contests of Australians and Cana- 
dians for the championship of the oar. But it 
is not the success of a few specialists which 
marks the athleticism of Australia. The heart 
of the people is in it far more than in Eng- 
land, infinitely more than in America. The 
great cities empty themselves on holidays to 
watch the matches that are always going on. 
The eager rush of the crowd to the grounds 
as the trains or trams arrive is a curious 
sight. Ata football match which I saw near 
Melbourne twenty-five thousand people were 
packed around the arena, and I was told that 
at the same time crowds of several thousands 
would be watching the game at various grounds 
in other parts of the suburbs. But the interest, 
or rather passion, of the crowd seemed to me 
more significant than the numbers. Every 
man, woman, and child among that twenty-five 
thousand people watched the match for hours 
with complete absorption and with manifest 
knowledge of the intricacies of the game. The 
instant spontaneous applause which greeted 
successful play, the storm of groans for fail- 
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ure, were alike graduated with nice reference 
to the merits or demerits of the players. A 
friend told me that a mile away his accus- 
tomed ear could easily judge of the progress ° 
of the game as this measured /remitus an- 
nounced touch, or point, or goal. 

This popularity of games ‘involving severe 
exertion and strict physical training shared in 
by the many, and not left to professionals, is 
showing distinct results in the splendid phy- 
sique of the young men. It may well be a cor- 
rective for the enervating influences of an easy 
climate and a comparatively luxurious life, no 
slight consideration in such a land as Australia. 
There are corresponding dangers. Thoughtful 
men, and particularly business men, complain 
of a want of earnestness in the younger gen- 
eration. It is asserted that they refuse to take 
life seriously. A leading bank manager of wide 
experience told me that he found it best to get 
the majority of his employees from England or 
Scotland. On such a point it is perhaps too 
soon to generalize or judge. A more distinct 
danger appears in a growth of the coarser 
spirit of the arena. During a single week I saw 
several announcements of matches at which the 
umpires or the winners had to leave the grounds 
under the protection of the police to preserve 
them from excited mobs, and the public jour- 
nals directed attention to the fact. Previously 
nothing had struck me more than the wonder- 
ful good nature, not to say light-heartedness, 
of Australian crowds. The passion of the 
south may slumber beneath its love of pleas- 
ure and excitement. Public opinion is at pres- 
ent strong enough to crush out anything of 
this kind, but the tendency is not to be over- 
looked. The passion for sport is not confined 
to athletics. Racing is extremely popular, and 
no town of any size is without its race-course 
and annual or semi-annual meetings. Already 
Australians aspire to win the Derby, and have 
sent horses to compete on English courses. 
Cup Day at Melbourne is universally looked 
upon as the great event of the Australian year, 
and has almost taken the place of a national 
holiday. Visitors flock from every part of the 
continent to attend it, and there are sometimes 
150,000 people upon the grounds. It is doubt- 
ful if so well dressed, respectable, and orderly 
a multitude could be seen elsewhere gathered 
for such a purpose as in Australia. It seemed to 
me that a much smaller portion of society than 
in Great Britain or Anferica looked upon such 
amusement as harmful. Yet though its evils 
are minimized by this respectability, it unques- 
tionably ministers, as elsewhere, to the gam- 
bling spirit, which needs no cherishing here. 
In connection with this another scene also 
has left a strong impression on my mind. It 
was at a large race meeting. Sitting among 
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a group of ladies and gentlemen, apparently 
of the most cultured class, we watched a large 
field of horses go off. Every glass followed 
the exciting struggle. Half way round the 
course a jockey tumbled into the midst of 
the mélée of horses which swept over him like 
a whirlwind. “ One is off,” a lady near me 
calmly said. The glasses followed the race; 
the horses swept in, the one with an empty 
saddle conspicuous ; the cheers for the winner 
filled the air; but not another glance was cast 
towards the fallen jockey, nor was the slight- 
est further remark made about him by man or 
woman of the party. He lay on the course as 
if dead till some one came to carry him away. 
Next morning I observed in the papers that 
his case was thought to be concussion of the 
brain and the chance of his recovery doubtful. 
An excellent hospital is provided for accidents 
by the racing club, and provision made for 
disabled jockeys, who of course accept the 
chances of their calling, yet the absence of 
any expression of human sympathy among the 
holiday makers struck me as having about it 
a slight flavor of the amphitheater. 

Perhaps a more just explanation may be 
found in the habits of the people, which make of 
them fearless and splendid riders, and therefore 
thoughtless of dangers and chances which are 
daily faced. The English taste for riding and 
the English love for a good horse prevail 
everywhere. Men live in the saddle from 
morning to night on the great stations, or 
when driving their herds of cattle over the 
thousand miles which separate Queensland 
pastures jfrom the southern markets. If ever 
Australia has to put cavalry into the field she 
will have a large population of the best riders 
in the world to draw upon. 

The concentration of population in the cities 
doubtless accentuates tendencies to which I 
have referred. Other far more significant re- 
sults are to be noted. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, and Brisbane 
have each one or two daily journals of which 
any city in the world might be proud, and 
which in matter and manner compare favor- 
ably with anything that appears in England 
or America. With one or two striking excep- 
tions the tone of the press is remarkably high. 
Columns of European and American news are 
received every day by cable, and the best Aus- 
tralian dailies seem to me to combine English 
excellence and weight of-leader-writing with 
the energy in collecting information which 
characterizes the American press. The ency- 
clopedic weeklies of forty or fifty pages issued 
by the leading city papers for country circu- 
lation are marvelous compilations touching 
on every human interest under the sun. 

But the excellence of the city journalism 
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stifles that of the smaller places and increases 
indefinitely the political and social supremacy 
of the towns. 

Again one remarks how distinctive a feature 
club life has come to be in Australian cities. 
Apparently transplanted at first as a part of 
English social habits, the circumstances of the 
country have savored the growth of clubs to 
an extent unusual in a new country. The 
wealthy squatters who come in from their 
stations wish to enjoy and are willing to pay 
for the better things of civilization. ‘The city 
merchant who lives far out in the suburbs re- 
quires some place in town where he can meet 
business men or entertain his friends. A social 
and gregarious habit supplements these prac- 
tical needs. The more expensive clubs are sup- 
ported by entrance fees and subscriptions on 
the scale of the best in London or New York. 
Professional men of simpler taste congregate 
in others. All are thrown open with wonder- 
ful hospitality to the stranger who brings suf- 
ficient introductions, and as the clubs have 
arrangements for residence, it is possible to pass 
through the country without going to a hotel, 
and under conditions extremely favorable for 
easy intercourse with the people most worth 
meeting. The gregarious habit to which I have 
referred,or the codperative spirit which prevails, 
makes this taste for club life extend downward, 
and clubs exist for almost every grade of so- 
ciety. Where they are not found for working- 
men, the trade halls furnish a substitute. All 
this tends to focus public opinion in the cities 
and give them greater dominance. I cannot 
but think that we may find here a partial ex- 
planation of the tendency of things in Austra- 
lia towards state socialism, to which I have 
referred. 

Compared with anything known in Great 
Britain, the United States, or Canada, a great 
deal is left in Australia to the initiative of the 
Government,and tocentral administration. The 
control of the telegraph system is considered as 
much a function of the Government as the 
direction of the post-offices. If later English 
example has been copied in this particular, the 
same cannot be said of the state ownership of 
railways, now practically universal throughout 
the colonies. It is an idea to which the mind 
of the country has become entirely habituated. 
The evils of having a large railway patronage 
exercised, and large sums of public money 
spent by a government which depends upon 
the popular vote, have been encountered here 
as elsewhere, but they have been met or miti- 
gated by putting the railways under the control 
of commissions, composed partly of experts, 
and set free as far as possible from political 
pressure. The very considerable public debts 
of the colonies have been chiefly incurred in 
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railway construction, and the people look with 
satisfaction upon the assets which the country 
has to show for its borrowings, in the form of 
substantial railway lines, the increase in value 
of which will be for the public benefit. 

Not only the maintenance of systems of 
public schools, but also the establishment of 
universities, is in the same way left largely to 
the state. On all sides, indeed, there seems to 
be a growing inclination to pledge the credit 
and employ the resources of the community 
for enterprises and objects which we have been 
accustomed to leave to the initiative of the in- 
dividual citizen. The state is expected to take 
the lead in paths of progress. Not seldom it 
is asked to furnish employment to those who 
want it. Such an outcome of pure democratic 
growth is certainly one which differs much 
trom what we see in all other English-speaking 
communities, where the prevailing tendency is 
to limit the functions of government, while 
enlarging the field of effort and stimulating 
the activity of the individual. The widening 
of the responsibilities of the state is necessarily 
accompanied by a centralization in administra- 
tion which it is difficult to look upon as healthy. 
The local support and control of the common 
school, the municipal control of highroad, 
by-road, and like matters in country districts, 
the progressive devolution of responsibilities 
upon the district, the parish, the county, the 
state, or the province,— common alike to the 
systems of the United States and Canada, and 
becoming now the rule in England as well,— 
seem fitted to give a better political training 
to the individual citizen, and to insure greater 
prudence in public expenditure, than where all 
eyes are turned towards the central govern- 
ment for both money and management, for 
initiation and completion. English and Amer- 
ican democracy appear to me to magnify the 
individual at the expense of the state; the 
tendency of Australian democracy is certainly 
to reverse the process. 

It is clear that we have not exhausted the 
phenomena in the growth of popular power. 
The Australian experiment is being carried 
out under constitutions framed by the British 
Parliament and largely governed by British 
precedent, facts which illustrate the wonderful 
elasticity of the English political system under 
new conditions. Nevertheless it is a new and 
crucial experiment for English people to make, 
and the end is by no meansin sight. Thinkers 
and public men in the colonies did not seem 
to me free from anxiety about the paths they 
are treading, or entirely confident about results, 
but the forces which are at work make it tol- 
erably clear that in Australia, if anywhere, 
further attempts will be made to solve the 
larger problems of state socialism. 
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Looking at Australian life from some angles 
one is disposed to think that overflowing ac- 
tivity and energy are its main characteristics. 
There is another side to this. A traveler sees 
many things which prove that the warm cli- 
mate and the easy conditions of living are great 
temptations to idleness and shiftlessness. There 
are not the natural compulsions to work which 
are found under sterner skies. The conditions 
which have produced the Neapolitan lazzaroni 
and the lazy Southern negro exist in parts of 
Australia, and even in the most virile race have 
their effect. For nine months out of twelve in 
much of the country sleeping in the open air 
is possible and pleasant. A canvas tent ora 
roof of bark furnishes a habitable dwelling 
throughout the year. Food is cheap and plen- 
tiful. The country is therefore the paradise of 
tramps as well as of the workingman. Under 
the name of the “ swagger” or “ sundowner” 
the tramp, as he moves from station to station 
in remote districts in supposed search for work, 
is a recognized element of society, who looks 
upon himself as having certain rights upon 
which he is disposed to insist, and he certainly 
has his claims allowed as in few other coun- 
tries in the world. 

The squatter or station owner who refuses 
a meal and a bed to the “ swagger” may reckon 
with considerable certainty upon a retributive 
conflagration of his stacks or outbuildings. 
But the stimulus of such an anxiety is not 
needed to make the prosperous Australian con- 
siderate for social failures. Success and failure 
are alike questions of luck. The broken-down 
wanderer who asks for a sixpence or a night’s 
lodging may be one who has just missed the 
opportunity of being a millionaire. He is to be 
pitied rather than blamed. At any rate he 
must not be allowed to suffer. Even his feel- 
ings must be considered. There are no work- 
houses in Australia. ‘The state establishments 
which fill their place are called “ benevolent 
asylums.” The softening of the name is 
matched by the comparative respectability of 
the inmates. One of these institutions near 
Sydney contained eight hundred men when I 
saw it. Well fed and well clothed, enjoying 
their pipes in the pleasant sunshine, it was 
difficult to look upon many of them as objects 
of public charity. In England or America 
a large proportion of them would, I feel sure, 
be expected to carry on for themselves the 
struggle for existence. In Sydney itself a sim- 
ilar establishment also holds eight hundred 
women. Cottages were being built in order 
that married couples might live together and 
not be driven even by pauperism to the pain 
of separation. 

These sixteen hundred accepted social fail- 
ures already accumulated in one corner of so 
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young a community present a problem which 
arrests the attention. 

The swarms of people who sleep every night 
in the park at Sydney, apparently as their only 
home, give additional proof that favorable con- 
ditions are not all that is necessary to make 
men thrifty and self-reliant. The man who goes 
to the wall in the old country because he is 
weak is apt to succumb at once to the seduc- 
tions of the sunny climate and the lenient 
philanthropy which he fiads in Australia, and 
become a burden on the community. He takes 
an easier view of the situation, moreover, and 
is sometimes not unwilling frankly to formu- 
late his new conception of life. “I like to 
keep a straight back,” was the explanation prof- 
fered to a friend of mine by an able-bodied 
beggar who objected to work. A New Eng- 
lander, a Canadian, or an Englishman may 
come away from luxuriating in the sunny in- 
fluences of the best Australian season without 
losing respect for his own more rigorous or 
even unpleasant climate. The east wind, the 
cold drenching rain, the northern blast, drive 
men back on home life, on work, on more 
rigid views of their relations to things. After 
all, the environment which makes a people 
most effective is the best. Great will be the 


glory of the Australian if he retains in the 
south that inherited energy which was bred in 
the north and which has made his country 


what it is. 

A man born to fortune who overcomes the 
temptations of wealth deserves as much credit 
and is as truly a self-made man as one who 
surmounts the obstacles of poverty. The same 
is true of nations. “Australia’s danger lies in 
the temptations of fullness,” was the remark of 
a clear-headed clerical friend of mine, who has 
studied the country carefully from a moral 
point of view. An English statesman has de- 
scribed the Australian colonies politically as 
“the spoiled children of the Empire,” rather 
perhaps in view of their relations with one 
another than with the motherland. “We are 
drunk with freedom,” one of their own pub- 
lic men said to me. 

Another pointed out that political leaders 
had to make allowance in the conduct of 
affairs for an impulsiveness of movement in 
public opinion different from anything he had 
observed in other English-speaking countries. 
Whatever measure of truth there may be in such 
judgments — and there is some —still any 
one who studies Australia will be struck with 
the generous directions in which this impul- 
siveness and untrammeled freedom assert them- 
selves. An outburst of political sympathy sent 
the troops of New South Wales to assist Eng- 
land in the Soudan, and the éxample would 
have been followed by other colonies had the 
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British Government encouraged the idea. The 
step was illogical and perhaps foolish under 
the present constitution of the Empire, but 
thoroughly characteristic. It might or might 
not now be repeated under like conditions, 
but in a war which Australian opinion fully 
indorsed all the resources of the country 
would be given with equal enthusiasm to the 
support of the Empire. An outburst of indus- 
trial sympathy last year sent many thousands 
of pounds of Australian money to the support 
of the strikers in the London docks, and was 
largely instrumental in winning the victory for 
industry in that battle of labor against capital. 
It is a deeply interesting fact, also, that the 
wealth and thought of Australia largely sup- 
ported the trades councils which organized 
this assistance, apparently proving that, even 
where the combination of the working classes 
is most effective for the assertion of their 
views, the general sympathy of the country, 
and even of capitalists, may follow the lead 
of the workingman. 

Australia lacks in her history the moral 
motive of the fathers of New England, or the 
patriotic motive of the loyalist founders of 
British Canada. She has known little of the 
severe national discipline by which other peo- 
ple have fought out a way to freedom. As in 
the Western and Pacific States of America, the 
dominant tone of life has been given by an over- 
mastering spirit of energy and enterprise and by 
effort after material success. Moral strenuous- 
ness can scarcely be looked for as a character- 
istic of the popular mind, and circumstances 
are not favorable to its development. Neither 
religious restriction nor political tyranny has 
existed to stimulate the severe virtues. The peo- 
ple have never been called upon for any great 
effort of national self-sacrifice. Still there is 
abundant motive force in the life of the people, 
abundant stimulus to effort after social ideals. 
Nowhere does one find a larger public spirit, 
nowhere a finer enthusiasm pervading all 
classes for building up a worthy state and 
assimilating whatever is best from the outer 
world, The organized supremacy of the work- 
ingman in one way strengthens the social 
structure. The obedience to the will of the 
majority which is enforced by the trades 
unions ends in prevailing and ready obedi- 
ence to law as the will of the whole social 
body. On the other hand, the instant pressure 
which can be brought upon a ministry under 
the system of responsible government which 
Australia has inherited from Great Britain offers 
great temptations for so closely organized a 
laboring class to exercise its powers for the in- 
terest of the moment, and equally tempts rulers 
to conciliate that class even in defiance of their 
better judgment. 
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An increasing tendency to pledge unduly 
the credit of the state to secure abundant em- 
ployment and an artificial prosperity appears 
to be the risk which Australia incurs from the 
great and growing influence of a town democ- 
racy. The splendid resources of the country 
have hitherto proved sufficient for all the strain 
put upon them, but thoughtful Australians rec- 
ognize that they have immediately before them 
a limit which cannot safely be passed, where 
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the courage of statesmen and the moderation 
of the people will alike be put to the test. 

The larger ideals and balanced policy of a 
united Australia will be a great advantage in 
facing this problem, and for the rest we may 
feel sure that our people have under their 
new conditions in the great continent of the 
south retained that “saving common sense” 
which has carried our race through many a 
crisis of social and political change. 


George R. Parkin. 


MOONLIGHT. 


(PICTURE BY CHILDE HASSAM.) 


HE salutation of the moonlit air, 
Night’s dewy breath, the fragrance of the brine, 
The waste of moving waters everywhere, 
The whispering of waves,— a hush divine,— 
Leagues of soft murmuring dusk to the sea’s rim, 
The infinite, illimitable sky, 
Wherein the great orb of the moon on high 
In stillness down the quiet deeps doth swim: 
Behold the awful beauty of the night, 
The solemn tenderness, the peace profound, 
The mystery,— God’s glory in the light 
And darkness both,—his voice in every sound! 
Be silent and behold where hand in hand 
Great Nature and great Art together stand! 


Celia Thaxter. 


AUX INVALIDES. 


We dead king ever knew sepulchral gloom 
Lordlier than he in this last haughty home, 
Below the Invalides’ huge golden dome, 
Twelve marble Victories ranging round his tomb ? 
Here from mosaics of laurel-pictured floor 
We throng to mark his monolith high loom ; 
Here sculpture lauds for us his deeds and state ; 
Here lie his brothers—kings, too, since they bore 
His name. As though to have breathed here were to be 
By some reflected force of greatness great, 
The insensate air itself seems charged with immortality ! 


And yet these proud memorial grandeurs, wed 

With reverence for the regal dust they hide, 

Are in their glory and pomp like petrified 
Tears that by widow and orphan have been shed. 
These porphyries and chalcedonies are cold 

As once was his ambition ; overhead, 

St. Louis, offering Christ the martial blade, 
Stares mockery ; still in mockery we behold 
On arch or spandrel saints of earlier times; . . . 

Till now the twelve great marble Victories fade, 

And in their stead tower twelve great ghosts of war’s colossal crimes ! 


Paris, October, 1890. 


Edgar Fawcett. 





THE MEMOIRS OF TALLEYRAND.' 
NAPOLEON—JOSEPHINE— ALEXANDER. 


TALLEYRAND, ALEXANDER, AND NAPOLEON. 


[In connection with the Erfurt meeting between 
Napoleon and Alexander,—spoken of in the extracts 
printed in the February Cenrury,—here is Talley- 
rand’s account of one of his secret interviews with 
the Czar, at the apartment of the Baronne de la Tour, 
late at night, after he had finished his work with 
Napoleon. ] 


mai AS the Emperor spoken 
to you these few days ?” 

was his first inquiry. 
“ No, Sire,” I replied; 
and I ventured to add, 
“Had I not seen M. 
de Vincent, I might be- 
lieve that this Erfurt 
interview was nothing 

more than a pleasure party.” 

“What does M. de Vincent say ?” 

“ Very sensible things, Sire ; for he expresses 
the hope that your Majesty will not allow him- 
self to be drawn by the Emperor Napoleon 
into threatening, or at least offensive, measures 
against Austria; and, if your Majesty will per- 
mit me to say so, I cherish the same hopes.” 

“ T should like it too ; but it is very hard, for 
the Emperor Napoleon strikes me as feeling 
very strongly in the matter.” 

“ But, Sire, you have comments to make. 
Might not your Majesty consider as useless the 
clauses in which there is question of Austria, 
and say that they are contained implicitly in 
the Tilsit treaty? You might add, it seems 
to me, that tokens of confidence should be 
mutual ; and that whereas your Majesty, in the 
draft under consideration, partly leaves it to 
the Emperor Napoleon to judge of the cir- 
cumstances in which certain articles might be 
carried into execution, you have, on your part, 
the right to demand that he should leave you 
the judge of those cases in which Austria 
would become a real obstacle to the project 
adopted by both of you. This being once 
agreed upon, everything concerning Austria 
should be stricken out of the draft. And if your 
Majesty gives due thought to the panic which 
must needs have been caused at Vienna by this 
Erfurt meeting, prearranged as it was without 
the official knowledge of the Emperor Francis, 
you might perhaps think it well to write to him 
and reassure him concerning everything that 
touches him personally.” 


I could see that my words fell pleasantly 
on the Emperor’s ear: he took pencil notes of 
what I was saying to him; but I had to con- 
vince him, and I had not succeeded so far 
yet. It was M de Caulaincourt who carried 
off this final victory by the weight of his own 
personal influence. ; 

The following day the Emperor showed me 
his comments on the draft, and said to me, 
graciously, “ You will recognize yourself in 
several passages ; other additions are extracts 
from former conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon with me.” These comments seemed 
sufficient to meet the case. He stated to me 
his fixed determination to present them the 
next morning, at which I was highly pleased; 
for there was, in my mind, such a lack of 
independence about him that I was most de- 
sirous this first step should be over. My 
apprehensions proved groundless, however ; 
for, during the three hours that his conference 
with the Emperor Napoleon lasted, he yielded 
nothing to him. The latter sent for me as soon 
as they separated. 

“T have done nothing,” said he to me, 
“ with the Emperor Alexander. I turned him 
round in every way, but he is a short-sighted 
man. I did not get one step further ahead.” 

“Sire, I think your Majesty has moved 
many a step onward since you came here, for 
the Emperor Alexander seems completely un- 
der the spell.” 

“ He gives you that idea; you are his dupe. 
If he has such regard for me, why does he 
not sign ?” 

“Sire, there is a touch of chivalry in him, 
which makes him feel hurt at too much cau- 
tion being used towards him. He thinks him- 
self more thoroughly bound to you by his own 
word and by his affectionate feeling towards 
you than by treaties. His correspondence, 
which your Majesty gave me to peruse, gives 
abundant proof of what I say.” 

“ All that is utter nonsense !” 


NAPOLEON’S DIVORCE FROM JOSEPHINE. 


[This is the account given of Napoleon’s instruc- 
tions to Talleyrand, at Erfurt, in connection with his 
project for a divorce from Josephine. ] 


NAPOLEON, who was pleased with his day’s 
work, had made me stay with him long after 
he had retired to bed. There was something 


1 Extracts from the Memoirs, printed in advance of the volumes by arrangement with Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran & Co., the English publishers. (See also THe CENTURY for January and February. ) 
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strange in his restlessness: he would ask me 
questions and would not wait for my answers; 
he would fain speak to me, and what he said 
was different from what he meant; at last he 
uttered the big word “ divorce.” 

“My destiny demands it,” he said, “and 
the tranquillity of France requires it of me. I 
have no successor. Joseph is a nullity, and he 
has daughters only. It is I who ought to 
found a dynasty. I cannot found it save by 
a matrimonial alliance with a princess belong- 
ing to one of the great reigning houses of Eu- 
rope. The Emperor Alexander has sisters ; 
one of them is of an age to suit me. Broach 
that question to Romanzoff; tell him that 
after the settlement of my Spanish affairs I 
shall enter into all his views regarding the 
partition of Turkey. As to other arguments, 
you will have plenty; for I know that you are 
in favor of divorce, and so does the Empress 
Josephine, I warn you.” 

“Sire, if your Majesty permits, I will say 
nothing to M. de Romanzoff. Despite his be- 


ing the hero in Madame de Genlis’s‘ Chevaliers 
du Cygne,’ I do not think him clever enough. 
And then when M. de Romanzoff has been 
duly tutored, he will have to go and repeat to 
the Emperor everything I have told him. Will 
he repeat my words correctly? Will he be 
willing to do so? I know not. It is much 


more natural, and I might say much more 
easy to have, in this great affair, an earnest 
conversation with the Emperor Alexander him- 
self; and, if your Majesty adopts my view, I 
undertake to introduce the matter.” 

“That is quite right,” said the Emperor; 
“ but take care you bear in mind that it is not 
as coming from me you are to speak to him. 
Itisasa Frenchman you will address him, that 
he may ask me to take a step that may assure 
the stability of France, whose fate would be 
uncertain aftermy death. Asa Frenchman you 
will be at liberty to say anything you choose. 
Joseph, Lucien, all the members of my family, 
afford you a vast field; say anything you like 
about them ; they are nothing to France. Even 
my son— but thisis unnecessary tosay — would 
often have need of being my son in order to 
succeed me in peace.” ! 

It was now late. Still, I ventured to go to 
the house of the Princesse de la Tour. The 
door was not closed yet. The Emperor Alex- 
ander had prolonged his stay later than usual. 
There he was, relating to the princess, with 
admirable good faith, all the melancholy de- 
tails of the morning’s interview. “ Nobody,” 
he said, “has a correct idea of that man’s 
character. Whatever he does of a nature to 

1Mon fils méme—mais cela est inutile 4 dire— 


aurait souvent besoin d’étre mon fils pour me succéder 
tranquillement. 
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cause anxiety to other countries, he is com- 
pelled to by his very position. People little 
know how good he is. You think so—do you 
not ?—you who know him well.” 

“Sire, I have my personal motives to be- 
lieve it, and I always give them with great 
pleasure. Might I ask your Majesty whether 
you could favor me with an audience to-mor- 
row morning ?” 

“To-morrow —yes, with pleasure ; before or 
after I see M. de Vincent. I have a letter to 
write to the Emperor Francis.” 

“ Then, Sire, it will be after, with your per- 
mission. I should be very sorry to delay that 
good action ; the Emperor Francis sadly needs 
to be tranquillized. I do not doubt but your 
Majesty’s letter will produce this effect.” 

“Tt is my intention, at least, that it should 
do so.” Whereupon the Emperor remarked, 
with surprise, that it was nearly two o’clock. 

The next day, on his way to the audience 
to which he had been summoned, M. de Vin- 
cent called on me, and I had an opportunity 
to tell him how much he had cause to be 
pleased with everybody in general, and the 
Emperor Alexander in particular. His face 
brightened up, as much as it is capable of 
doing, and when he bade me adieu he pressed 
my hand with affectionate gratitude. He 
left for Vienna immediately after having his 
audience. 

While it was going on, I mentally went over 
the means at my command in order to fulfil, 
to the satisfaction of all concerned and to my 
own, the mission I had undertaken. I confess 
I was frightened, for the sake of Europe, at 
the thought of one more bond between Russia 
and France. In my mind, what I should aim 
at was to get the idea of this alliance suffi- 
ciently admitted to satisfy Napoleon, and yet 
to leave reservations in the background which 
would render it difficult. 

All the art I had thought I should call to 
my aid proved needless with the Emperor Al- 
exander. From the first word he understood 
me, and he understood me exactly as I wished 
to be understood. 

“ Tf I were alone in question,” he said to me, 
“ T should readily give my consent; but mine is 
not the only consent to be obtained. My mother 
has kept an authority over her daughters that 
I must not contest. I can suggest the using 
of that authority in a particular direction; she 
is likely to comply, but I dare not answer 
for it. All this, inspired as it is by genuine 
friendship, should satisfy the Emperor Na- 
poleon. ‘Tell him that I shall be with him 
presently.” 

“ Sire, your Majesty will not forget that this 
forthcoming conversation is to be imbued with 
friendly feeling and a consciousness of its mo- 
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mentous import. Your Majesty is about to 
speak of the interest of Europe—of the inter- 
est of France. Europe needs to have the 
French throne protected against every storm, 
and your Majesty has come to propose the 
means of accomplishing this great object.” 

“JT shall take that as my text; it is a very 
fruitful one. I shall see you, this evening, at 
the Princesse de la Tour’s.” 


AND THE ACADEMICIANS OF 
WEIMAR. 


NAPOLEON 


[He tells with evident satisfaction of Napoleon’s 
ignoring the princes who surrounded him as he 
was leaving Erfurt, in order to distinguish men of 
letters.] 


Tue last morning spent by Napoleon at 
Erfurt was employed in receiving visitors. 
The spectacle presented at his palace on that 
last morning will never fade from my mem- 
ory. He was surrounded by princes either 
whose armies had been destroyed by him, their 
states reduced, or their whole existence hum- 
bled. There was not one among them who 
dared address a single request to him ; all they 
wished was to be seen, and to be seen last, so 
as to beremembered. This open servility went 
unrewarded. He took particular notice of no 
one but the academicians of Weimar ; to them 
alone he spoke, and, in these last moments, 
he wished to make on their minds a new im- 
pression. He asked them if there were many 
ideologists in Germany. 

“Yes, Sire,” one of them answered ; “ quite 
a number.” 

“TI pity you. I have some in Paris. They 
are dreamers, dangerous dreamers; they are 
all disguised, and rather ill-disguised, mate- 
rialists. Gentlemen,” and he now raised the 
tone of his voice, “ philosophers tax all their 
ingenuity to create systems; in vain will they 
seek a better system than that of Christianity, 
which, while reconciling man with himself, 
secures at the same time public order and 
the peace of states. Your ideologists destroy 
all illusions, and the age of illusions is, for na- 
tions as for individuals, the age of happiness. 
[ carry one away, when leaving you, which 
is precious to me: that is, that you will retain 
some kindly remembrance of me.” 

_A few moments later he was driving off, on 
his way, as he thought, to achieve the .con- 
quest of Spain. 


NAPOLEON CHOOSES A NEW BRIDE, 


[The following is taken from Talleyrand’s account 
of the council which Napoleon called to advise him 
as to the bride he should take in place of Josephine. ] 


WITH a certain embarrassment, and with an 
emotion which to me appeared genuine, the 
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Emperor spoke somewhat as follows: “ It has 
not been without regret, surely, that I have re- 
nounced the marriage which has made my life 
at home so sweet. In order to satisfy the hopes 
that the empire places in the new bonds I am 
about to contract, if I could consult my own 
feelings alone it is from the young pupils of 
the Legion of Honor, among the daughters of 
the brave sons of France, that I would select 
my bride, and I should give as an empress to 
the French the woman among them whose 
qualities and virtues rendered her the most 
worthy of the throne. But it is necessary to 
comply with the usages of the times, with those 
of other states, and above all with that code 
of propriety which politics impose as a duty. 
Sovereigns have sought alliances with my rel- 
atives, and I believe there is not one, now, to 
whom I might not confidently offer my own 
personal alliance. Three .reigning families 
might give an empress to France—those of, 
Austria, of Russia, and of Saxony. I have sum- 
moned you to examine with you as to which 
of these three possible alliances we might give 
the preference in the interest of the empire.” 

This speech was followed by a long silence, 
which the Emperor broke with the query, “ M. 
Archchancellor, what is your opinion ? ” 

Cambacérés, who struck me as having pre- 
pared what he was going to say, professes to 
have discovered, while a member of the com- 
mittee of public safety, that Austria was and 
always would beourenemy. After having de- 
veloped this idea at full length and supported 
it with a number of facts and precedents, he 
ended by expressing the hope that the Emperor 
might marry a grandduchess of Russia. 

Lebrun, putting aside politics, employed in 
a plain, bourgeois-like kind of way every ar- 
gument he could draw from strict morality, 
education, and simplicity of manners to obtain 
the preference for the court of Saxony, and 
voted accordingly. Murat and Fouché thought 
the revolutionary interests would be safer with 
a Russian alliance ; both apparently felt more 
at ease with the descendants of the czars than 
with those of Rudolph of Hapsburg. 

My turn came at last. On this ground I was 
at home, and I argued my case pretty well. I 
was able to maintain, with excellent reasons, 
that an Austrian alliance would be preferable 
for France. My own secret motive was that 
the preservation of Austria depended on the 
course the Emperor was about to adopt. But 
this was not to be said aloud. After briefly 
exposing the advantages and the inconven- 
iences of a Russian and of an Austrian mar- 
riage respectively, I cast my vote for the latter. 
I appealed as a Frenchman to the Emperor, 
and asked him to bring an Austrian princess 
among us to absolve France, in the eyes of 
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Europe and in her own, of a crime which was 
not hers but was the exclusive deed of a fac- 
tion. The words “ European reconciliation,” 
which I used several times, sounded pleasantly 
to several members of the council who had had 
enough of warfare. Despite some objections 
that the Emperor made to me, I saw very 
plainly that my opinion was to his taste. M. 
Mollien spoke after me, and upheld the same 
sentiment with the judgment and refined tal- 
ent that were so characteristic of him. 

After hearing everybody, the Emperor 
thanked the council, declared the sitting at 
an end, and retired. That same evening a cou- 
rier was despatched to Vienna, and after a few 
days the French ambassador sent word that 
the Emperor Francis granted the hand of his 
daughter, the Archduchess Maria Louisa, to 
the Emperor Napoleon. 

In order to connect this union with the glory 
ofa conquest made by his army, Napoleonsent 
the Prince of Wagram (Berthier) as bridegroom 
by proxy, and gave to the Duchess of Monte- 
bello, the widow of Marshal Lannes, who had 
been killed at [Essling]; the post of lady of 
honor. 

As I must omit none of the dzarre events 
of those days, I ought to remark that at the 
very moment when the cannon proclaimed in 
Paris the performance of the betrothal cere- 
monies at Vienna, the French Ambassador’s 
letters recounted how the last treaty with 
Austria was faithfully carried out, and that the 
fortifications of the town of Vienna were 
being blown down with cannon. This shows 
with what unyielding rigor the Emperor Na- 
poleon treated his new father-in-law, and is 
proof evident that even then peace was for 
him but a truce which he employed in pre- 
paring new conquests forhimself. And accord- 
ingly all the nations continued to suffer, all 
the sovereigns were kept in anxiety and trou- 
ble. All around him Napoleon gave rise to 
feelings of hatred and created difficulties 
which, in the long run, were to become in- 
surmountable. And as though Europe did not 
afford him a sufficient number of them on his 
own account, he courted others by backing 
with his authority the ambitious views of mem- 
bers of his family. He had uttered one day 
the fatal expression that before his death his 
own dynasty would be the most ancient in 
Europe; and in accordance therewith he dis- 
tributed to his brothers and to the husbands 
of his sisters the thrones and principalities that 
victory or perfidy placed in his hands. Thus 
it was that he disposed of Naples, of West- 
phalia, of Holland, of Spain, of Lucca, of 
Sweden even, since it was a desire to please 
him that had brought about the election of 
Bernadotte as a royal prince of Sweden. 
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NAPOLEON’S TREATMENT OF HIS CREATURES. 


[The following remark is thrown in at the end 
of his account of Murat’s treason, and suggests, if 
it was not suggested by, Talleyrand’s personal ex- 
perience. ] 


THERE was in Napoleon’s power, at the stage 
it had now reached, a radical defect which 
seemed to me necessarily injurious to his sta- 
bility, and even tending towards his final over- 
throw. Napoleon took delight in disquieting, 
in humiliating, in tormenting those that he 
himself had raised; and they, placed in a 
state of continual distrust and irritation, worked 
underhand against the power that had created 
them and that they already looked upon as 
their greatest enemy. 


THE LUXURY OF THE BONAPARTES. 


[This just comment on the luxury and vice of 
Napoleon’s court derives a peculiar flavor coming 
from the pen of Talleyrand.] 


THE luxury of the courts founded by Na- 
poleon, it is opportune to observe here, was 
absurd. The luxury of the Bonapartes was 
neither German nor French; it was a med- 
ley, a kind of learned luxury. There was a 
touch of gravity in it, as in that of Austria; 
there was something half European, half Asi- 
atic, borrowed from St. Petersburg ; there were 
afew imperial mantles taken from the old Rome 
of the Cesars; but, on the other hand, there was 
very little visible of that ancient court of France 
where the art of good taste veiled the gorgeous- 
ness of personal adornment. What this kind 
of luxury mostly displayed was an utter lack 
of propriety ; and in France, whenever Zs con- 
venances are lacking, ridicule is not far off. 

This Bonaparte family, coming from a lonely 
isle which was barely French, and where it lived 
in mean circumstances, having for its chief a 
man of genius whose elevation was due to mil- 
itary laurels won at the head of republican 
armies, which armies were themselves the out- 
come of a democracy in a state of ferment 
—should not this family have discarded the 
old luxury and adopted a new method even in 
relation to the lighter side of life? Would not 
a noble simplicity have made it more imposing 
and inspired confidence in its power and its 
durability ? Instead of this, the Bonapartes so 
far deluded themselves as to believe that a child- 
ish imitation of the kings whose thrones they 
had taken was one way of succeeding them. 

I am desirous to avoid anything that might 
appear libelous, and indeed I have no need to 
mention proper names to show that by their 
manners also these new dynasties were harm- 
ful to the moral power of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. The morals of the people in troublous 
times are often bad, but at the very time when 
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every vice is to be found in the multitude its 
code of morality is a strict one. “ Men,” said 
Montesquieu, “ individually corrupt are very 
honest people collectively.” And it is those 
honest people that pass judgment on kings and 
queens. When this judgment is adverse it is 
very difficult for a power, especially a new-born 
one, not to be shaken by it. 


“1 AM CHARLEMAGNE!” 


[There is a long and minute account of the sec- 
ond Ecclesiastical Council to which the controversies 
with the Pope led. While this Council was in ses- 
sion an extraordinary scene with Napoleon occurred, 
which is thus narrated. ] 


THE report of the first sitting of the Council 
was given in the “ Moniteur,” which paper the 
Emperor held, or rather twisted, in his hands. 
He first attacked Cardinal Fesch, and, singu- 
larly enough, launched forth with uncommon 
volubility into a discussion on ecclesiastical 
principles and usages, without possessing the 
slightest notion, either historical or theological, 
of the subject. 

“ By what right, sir,” said he to the Cardinal, 
“do you assume the title of Primate of the 
Gauls? What ridiculous pretension! And 
without having asked my authority, either! I 
understand your finesse; itis easy tosee through 
it. You have aimed at raising yourself, sir, so 
as to draw attention to yourself, and thereby 


prepare the public for your climbing still higher 


in the future. Presuming on your relation to 
my mother, you endeavor to make people be- 
lieve that I intend making you the head of the 
Church some day; forit will enter into nobody’s 
head that you have had the audacity to take 
the title of Primate of the Gauls without being 
authorized by me. Europe will imagine that 
this is my way of preparing her to see a future 
pope in you. A fine pope, in truth! With that 
new title of yours you mean to scare Pius VII. 
and render him still more unmanageable!” 

The Cardinal, deeply hurt, answered with 
firmness, and his dignified answer veiled for a 
time the lack of dignity of his countenance, 
of his tone, of his manners, and the memory 
of his former profession, characteristics of 
which lingered still too visibly in him ; for the 
corsair reappeared frequently under the cloak 
of the archbishop. But there, face to face with 
the Emperor, he had every advantage: he ex- 
plained how, in all ages, there had been in 
France not only a Primate of the Gauls, but 
a Primate of Aquitaine, and a Primate of Neu- 
stna. Napoleon, somewhat surprised, turned 
round to the Bishop of Nantes and asked him 
if this were true. “The fact is undeniable,” 
said the Bishop. 

Thereupon the Emperor gave up the Cardi- 
nal, against whom alone he had hitherto thun- 
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dered, and now hurled his bolts promiscuously. 
On the word obédience which occurs in the oath, 
and which he confounded with odéssance, he be- 
came so excited that he called the fathers of the 
Council traitors. “ For,” he added, “ that man 
is a traitor who takes two oaths of fidelity at the 
same time, and to two hostile sovereigns.” 
The Bishop of Nantes spoke a few words 
which the Emperor did not listen to. Nordidhe 
pay the slightest heed to the sad, discontented, 
and thoughtful air of M. Duvoisin, to the 
downcast look of Messrs. de Barral and Man- 
nay, to the Italian’s submissive mien, or to the 
wrathful restlessness of Cardinal Fesch; and 
for a whole hour he continued to talk in an 
incoherent style which would have made no 
lasting impression on his hearers, beyond their 
astonishment at his ignorance and his loquac- 
ity, if the following phrase, which he repeated 
every three or four minutes, had not revealed 
his inner mind. “Gentlemen,” he would ex- 
claim, “ you would fain treat me as if I were 
Louis le Débonnaire. Do not confound the 
son with the father. In me you see Charle- 
magne. I am Charlemagne, I am!—Yes, 
I am Charlemagne!” This “7 am Charle- 
magne /” recurredevery moment. After a few 
vain efforts to make him understand the differ- 
ence between the word odédience, which is used 
only in a spiritual sense, and the word odéis- 
sance, which has a wider acceptation, the bish- 
ops grew weary of their fruitless toil. There 
was nothing left for them but to wait, in the 
deepest silence, until sheer fatigue would check 
this uncontrollable flow of language. The 
Bishop of Nantes, availing himself of a short 
pause for breath, asked of the Emperor the 
favor of a few words in private. Napoleon 
left the room, and he followed him to his 
study. It was almost midnight, and each one 
withdrew, carrying away from St. Cloud im- 
pressions of a most extraordinary character. 


TALLEYRAND AND NAPOLEON’S MINISTER 
OF POLICE. 


[Talleyrand has narrated how he and Napoleon 
were startled by the movements of the police while 
they were plotting the overthrow of the Directory.1 
In the second volume occurs this passage concerning 
his plot for the restoration of the Bourbons, and how 
rude an interruption he again experienced, this time 
from Napoleon’s Minister of Police.] 


WHEN, in 1812, Napoleon, rejecting every 
reasonable proposal of an agreement, rushed 
into his fatal Russian campaign, every thought- 
ful mind could almost fix beforehand the 
day when, pursued by all the powers he had 
humiliated, and compelled to recross the 
Rhine, he would lose all the prestige with 

1 See THE CENTURY for February, p. 615. 
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which fortune had crowned him. Napoleon, 
beaten, was to disappear from the world’s 
stage; such is the fate of all vanquished 
usurpers. But France once invaded, howmany 
chances against her! What possibility would 
there be to ward off the evils with which she 
was threatened ? What form of government 
was she to adopt in the event of her surviving 
the terrible catastrophe? Those were grave 
questions for the meditation of all good French- 
men; to study them was a duty for those 
who had been called by circumstances, or — 
if you will — by their own ambition, to exer- 
cise at other periods their influence on the 
fate of the country. For several years past 
I had deemed it my right to do so; and as I 
saw the dreaded dénouement drawing nearer 
and nearer, I examined and combined with 
greater attention and care the resources that 
would be left us. This was neither betraying 
Napoleon nor plotting against him, although 
he laid this charge against me on repeated 
occasions. Never did I plot in my life but 
when I had France as my accomplice, and 
when I sought with her the salvation of the 
country. Napoleon’s suspicions and insults can 
in no way alter the truth of facts, and I pro- 
claim it aloud once more, there never was a 
dangerous conspirator against Napoleon but 
himself. None the less, however, did he keep 
me under the most hateful surveillance during 
the last years of his reign. I might, indeed, 
point to this very surveillance to show how im- 
possible I should have found it to conspire, 
even if I had been so minded. 

Let me be excused if I recall here an inci- 
dent of this surveillance which comes to my 
mind, and which will show how the imperial 
police regarded the privacy of home life. 

One evening in February, 1814, several visit- 
ors were gathered in my drawing-room, among 
them Baron Louis, the Archbishop of Malines, 
M. de Pradt, M. Dalberg, and several others. 
We chatted of things generally, but more par- 
ticularly of those momentous events of the 
times, which naturally occupied every mind. 
Suddenly the door was flung open, and, with- 
out allowing the footman time to announce 
him, General Savary, the Minister of General 
Police, rushed into the room, exclaiming: “ Ah! 
That is how I catch you all, in the very act of 
conspiring against the Government!” Despite 
the would-be serious tone of his remark, we 
soon saw he had meant it as a joke while en- 
deavoring, in the mean time, to pick up some 
little item with which to swell his police reports 
to the Emperor. He failed, however, to dis- 
concert us, and the state of things justified but 
too fully the anxiety we, each and all, expressed 
to him concerning Napoleon’s perilous situa- 
tion and the consequences that might result 
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from it. I am rather inclined to believe that, 
had not the Emperor fallen, General Savary 
would not have failed to bring under his notice 
the boldness, and what he looked upon as the 
cleverness, of his conduct on this occasion. A 
nasty business, after all, is that of a Minister 
of Police! 


THE CURIOUS RELATIONS BETWEEN TALLEY- 
RAND AND NAPOLEON. 


Wuart was strange in Napoleon’s behavior 
towards me was, that at the very time that he 
showed himself most suspicious of me he was 
endeavoring to draw me nearer to him. Thus 
in the month of December, 1813, he asked me 
to resume the portfolio of Foreign Affairs — 
which I straightway declined, convinced as I 
was that we could never agree on the only pos- 
sible way of his escape from the maze into 
which he had been brought by his folly. A 
few weeks later, in the month of January, 1814, 
before his departure to the army and when 
M. de Caulaincourt had already started for 
the Chatillon congress, the Emperor worked al- 
most every evening with M. de la Besnardiére, 
who had the foreign office in M. de Caulain- 
court’s absence. In the course of these conver- 
sations, which were kept up far into the night, 
he often opened his mind to him in a strange 
fashion. Thus he several times repeated to 
him, after reading the despatches in which the 
Duke of Vicenza told him of the progress of 
the ChAtillon negotiations, “ Ah! If Talleyrand 
were there, he would pull me through.” 


NAPOLEON AND MURAT. 


NAPOLEON was mistaken, for I could not 
have pulled him through unless by taking it 
upon myself to accept the conditions of the 
enemy ; and if, at that moment, he had hap- 
pened to obtain the most trifling military suc- 
cess, he would have disavowed my signature. 

M. de la Besnardiére told me likewise of 
another scene at which he was present, and 
which deserves to be recorded, so character- 
istic is it. Murat, in return for his fidelity to 
the cause of his brother-in-law, desired that 
Italy should be given to him as far as the right 
bank of the Po. He had written several letters 
to Napoleon, who did not answer them, and he 
bitterly resented this as a mark of contempt. 

“Why,” said De la Besnardiére to the Em- 
peror, “ does your Majesty leave him that pre- 
text, and what objection can your Majesty have, 
not to granting him his wish, but to holding 
out some hope to him ?” 

Napoleon answered: “Can I answer amad- 
man? Why does he not see that nothing but 
my extreme preponderance kept the Pope away 
from Rome? It was in the interest of all the 
powers that he should go back to Rome, and 
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now it is in my interest also. Murat is losing 
his head; I shall be called upon to give him 
alms some day ; but I will get him locked up in 
the keep of some good old donjon, so that such 
black ingratitude may not go unpunished.” 

Can a man understand the follies of others 
so well and be so utterly blind to his own! 

I said above that Napoleon never had any 
conspirator against him but himself, and I am 
in a position to prove the absolute accuracy 
of my statement; for it is plain that, to the 
very last minute which preceded his ruin, it 
depended only on himself to save himself. Not 
only, as I have already said, was it possible for 
him, in 1812, to consglidate his power forever 
by a general peace, but at Prague, in 1813, he 
could have obtained conditions, less brilliant, to 
be sure, than those of 1812, but still advanta- 
geous enough ; and, in fine, even at the ChAatil- 
lon congress in 1814, could he but have yielded 
at the right moment, he could have concluded 
a peace useful to France — which was then re- 
duced to the last extremities, and which, even in 
the interest of his insane ambition, would have 
offered him opportunities of regaining some 
glory lateron. The terror he had succeeded in 
inspiring in the different cabinets kept them, to 
the last moment, willing to treat with him. 


NAPOLEON AND THE BOURBONS. 


[Talleyrand argues at great length that no one 
excepting a Bourbon could at that period be called 
to govern France in Napoleon’s stead.] 

Tuose were the ideas and the considerations 
which fixed me in my determination to bring 
about the restoration of the Bourbons, should 
the Emperor Napoleon “ render himself im- 
possible,” and should I be able to influence in 
any way the course of action that would be 
definitely adopted. Far from me to claim these 
ideas as exclusively my own; nay, I can quote 
one authority that shared these same ideas, and 
that was Napoleon himself. 

In the course of his conversations with M. 
de la Besnardiére, which I mentioned above, 
he said to him, the day he heard that the 
Allies had entered Champagne, “If they 
come as far as Paris, they will bring you the 
Bourbons, and there ’s the end of it.” 

“ But,” answered M. de la Besnardiére, “they 
are not here yet.” 

“ Ah,” he replied, “it is for me to prevent 
them ; and that ’s what I shall do.” 

Another day, he long dilated on the fact 
that he could not possibly bring himself to con- 
clude peace on the basis of the former frontiers 
of France—“such a peace,” he said, “as Bour- 
bons alone could make.” As to himself, he 
declared he would rather abdicate; he would 
return to private life without any repugnance ; 
his wants were few; a dollar a day would be 
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enough for him ; his only passion had been a 
desire to make the French the greatest people 
on earth, and if he was compelled to give up 
that hope, all the rest was nothing to him. 
And he finished with these words: “ If no- 
body wants to fight, I cannot wage war all by 
myself; if the nation wishes for peace on the 
basis of our old frontiers, my answer will be, 
‘ Look for some one else to govern you; I am 
too great for you.’ ”! 

It was thus that, forced to acknowledge the 
necessity of the return of the Bourbons, he rec- 
onciled his vanity with the misfortunes he had 
brought on his country. 


TALLEYRAND AS KING-MAKER. 


[His old friend with whom he had labored against 
Napoleon at Erfurt, the Czar Alexander, had now en- 
tered Paris, and was staying at Talleyrand’s house. 
The next steps are thus described. ] 

THE first question spoken of between the 
Czar Alexander and myself could naturally be 
no other than the choice of the government to 
be adopted for France. I put forth the reasons 
I explained above, and did not hesitate to de- 
clare to him that the house of Bourbon was 
called back both by those who had dreams of 
the old monarchy with the principles and vir- 
tues of Louis XII., and by those who desired 
a new monarchy with a free constitution. . . . 

Such was the unhesitating reply I gave to 
one of the questions of the Emperor of Russia. 
“ How can I ascertain,” he asked, “ whether 
France desires the return of the house of 
Bourbon?” “ Sire, by a motion which I un- 
dertake to get adopted by the Senate, and of 
which your Majesty will see the immediate 
effect.” “You are sure of it?” “I answer 
for it.” 

I convened the Senate on the 2d of April, 
and at seven o’clock on the same evening I 
brought to the Emperor Alexander the famous 
deliberation which I had had signed individ- 
ually by every member of that assembly. It 
pronounced the downfall of Napoleon and the 
restoration of the Bourbons, with constitutional 
guarantees. 


The Memoirs narrate, briefly, Talleyrand’s ap- 
pointment at the head of the provisional govern- 
ment, and his reception by Louis XVIII. ] 


I had had the honor of being placed, by a 
decree of the Senate on the 1st of April, at the 
head of the provisional government which for 
a few days conducted the affairs of France. 

. . In one hour’s time Napoleon’s empire 
was no more; the kingdom of France once 
more existed, and already everything proved 

1 “Sj personne ne veux se battre, je ne puis faire 

erre tout seul; si la nation veut la paix sur la base 

es anciennes limites, je lui dirai, ‘Cherchez qui vous 
gouverne, je suis trop grand pour vous.’” 
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easy and smooth for the little provisional gov- 
ernment: it met no obstacles anywhere; the 
lack of police administration, the lack of money, 
passed unfelt; we did remarkably well with- 
out either. The whole expenditure of the 
provisional government, which lasted for sev- 
enteen days, and of the king’s entrance into 
Paris, appears on the budget for that year as 
two hundred thousand francs.! It is true, we 
received help on every side. I feel sure that 
the expenses of various officers of Napoleon’s 
army, whom I sent on errands from one end 
of France to the other, are still unpaid. 

On the 12th of April, 1814, the Count of 
Artois, to whom I had sent M. de Vitrolles at 
Nancy, made his entrance into Paris and took 
the title of Lieutenant-General of the king- 
dom. I found the same kindly nature in him 
still as on the night of the 17th of July, 1789, 
when he and I had parted, he to emigrate, and 
I to rush into the whirlwind that had ultimately 
brought me to the head of the provisional gov- 
ernment. Strange destinies! 

The duties of my position kept me in Paris 
and made it impossible for me to go and meet 
Louis XVIII. I saw him for the first time at 
Compiégne. He was in his study—M. de 
Duras brought me to it. The king, on seeing 
me, held out his hand, and said to me in the 
most amiable—nay, the most affectionate— 
manner: “ I am very glad to see you; both our 
houses date from the same epoch. My an- 
cestors were more clever than yours: had it 
been the reverse, you would say to me to-day, 
‘ Take a chair, come here near me, let us speak 
of our affairs’; whereas to-day it is I who say 
to you, ‘Sit down and let us talk.’” 

I very soon did my uncle, the Archbishop 
of Rheims, the pleasure of repeating to him the 
compliments paid by the king to our family. 
I repeated them the same evening to the Em- 
peror of Russia, who was at Compiégne, and 
who with much kindness asked me zf J was 
satisfied with the king. These were his own 
words. I have not been weak enough to re- 
late the opening of this interview to any other 
person. 


TALLEYRAND REVIEWS NAPOLEON’S CAREER. 


[In] the year 1807, when the Emperor had 
conquered, one after the other, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, and held the whole destiny of 
Europe in his hands, what a grand and mag- 
nificent réle might he not have played! 

Napoleon is the first and only power that 
could have given to Europe a real balance; a 
goal which for centuries she had tried in vain 
to reach, and from which she is now more than 
ever distant. 

For this he only needed, first, to urge Italy 
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to unite, by giving it the house of Bavaria ; sec- 
ondly, to divide Germany between the house 
of Austria, which would stretch to the mouth 
of the Danube, and the house of Brandenburg, 
which could have been strengthened; and, 
thirdly, to reawaken Poland by giving it to the 
house of Saxony. 

With a true balance of power Napoleon 
might have given Europe an organization in 
accord with the moral law. A true balance 
would have made war almost impossible. An 
appropriate organization would have brought 
to each people the highest civilization of 
which it was capable. 

Napoleon could have done these things, and 
he did not do them. If he had done them, he 
would have had everywhere statues to mark 
the gratitude of the people; every nation 
would have bewailed his death. Instead, he 
prepared the way for the state of affairs which 
we now see, and brought upon us the dangers 
which threaten us from the Orient. It is by 
these results that he ought to be, and will be, 
judged. Posterity willsay of him: This man had 
great intellectual force, but he did not know 
what true glory meant. His moral power was 
slight, almost absent. He could not bear suc- 
cess with moderation, or misfortune with dig- 
nity ; thus the moral force which he lacked was 
the undoing of all Europe, and himself as well. 

Placed as I was for so many years in the 
midst of his plans and in the very crater, so 
to speak, of his politics, and an eye-witness to 
what was done or plotted against him, it did 
not require great astuteness to see that the 
countries recently subdued to his rule, all these 
new principalities created for and placed under 
the dominion of his own family, would be the 
first to strike the blow at his power. 

It was not without much sorrowful bitter- 
ness, I confess, that I watched these events. I 
loved Napoleon. I had a personal attachment 
for him in spite of his faults. In his early ca- 
reer I felt the fascination which great genius 
carries with it; his kindnesses filled me with 
true gratitude. Why should I hesitate to say 
that I profited by his glory and the reflection 
of it which shone upon those who aided him 
in his noble task ? 

And I can justly give myself the credit of 
having served him with devotion —to the limit 
of my capacity, with an enlightened devotion. 
While he still could listen to the truth, I told 
him the truth loyally ; I even told it him later 
when it was more difficult for the truth to 
reach his ears; and the disgrace consequent 
upon my honesty justifies me with my own 
conscience for abandoning first his political 
projects and then his person— when he had 
reached the point of imperiling the future of 
my country. 
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DESCRIBED BY A CONFEDERATE OFFICER. 


N giving my experi- 

ence as a prisoner 

of war for eighteen 

months, sixteen of 

which were spent in 

the military prison on 

Johnson’s Island, in 

Lake Erie, I shall 

confine myself strict- 

ly to an individual 

experience, or tosuch 

events as came under my 

immediate observation. As I 

kept no diary during my imprison- 

ment, I must necessarily trust entirely to 

my memory, giving such facts as are indelibly 

impressed there and which are susceptible of 

proof. When the least doubt as to the cor- 

rectness of a statement has arisen in my mind 

I have omitted it entirely. I shall endeavor 

to tell my story fairly and truthfully, without 

comment or criticism, assisted by the feeling 

that a quarter of a century has removed all 
vestige of bitterness. 

I enlisted from St. Helena Parish, Louisi- 
ana, in a company commanded by Captain 
James H. Wingfield, which, on its arrival 
in New Orleans, was assigned to the 4th 
Louisiana Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Henry W. Allen, afterward brigadier-gen- 
eral, and later governor of Louisiana. He 
died self-exiled in the city of Mexico. Dur- 
ing the first year of service our regiment was 
distributed along the Mississippi Sound, and 
we despaired of active participation, fearing 
that the war would close before we could con- 
tribute our share towards a successful result ; 
but this idea was dispelled at Shiloh. There 
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were several firmly rooted ideas rudely shaken 
up before we got through. 

From Shiloh to Vicksburg, thence with 
Breckinridge to Baton Rouge, it was in May, 
1863, that I found myself as lieutenant in the 
gth Louisiana Battalion doing duty in the 
trenches at Port Hudson. 

For nearly two months we successfully re- 
sisted all efforts of the Federal troops to effect 
an entrance. But the end was near. Short 
rations and constant and fatiguing duty in the 
trenches were doing their work, and the fall 
of Vicksburg simply hastened the inevitable. 
We were constantly on duty, and our food was 
neither savory nor plentiful. And right here 
I wish to be placed on record by stating that 
the patient mule as an edible is a pronounced 
failure, and no addition even to an army bill 
of fare. 

I think that it was on the morning of July 7 
that an unusual commotion in the enemy’s camp 
excited our curiosity and sharpened our vig- 
ilance. Shouting, yelling, band-playing, and 
the wildest hurrahs showed that good news 
had come to them, which, if true, meant the 
reverse to us. It was good news,—too good 
to keep,—and we soon learned that Vicksburg 
had fallen. There was not a man in camp that 
did not realize the meaning of this, and we 
were anxious to know what surrender meant 
for us. 

When the white flags went up on the works 
the space between the lines was soon filled by 
the men from both armies, and “ Yanks” and 
“ Rebs ” fraternized in so friendly and amica- 
ble a spirit that it required some little effort to 
realize that these men had, only the day pre- 
vious, been shooting at one another on purpose. 
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They now became our hosts, and invitations 
to supper were freely extended by the “ Boys 
in Blue” and as freely accepted by the “ Boys 
in Rags.” I do not think that a single invita- 
tion was declined. I did full justice to the 
first “square meal” that had fallen to my lot 
in many days. They were invited into our 
lines with many courteous inquiries as to why 
they had not come over sooner, with the 
equally courteous reply that they had started 
to do so on several occasions. 

In a day or two the Union forces took for- 
mal possession of the place, and as, drawn up 
in line, we faced each other, the difference in 
the personal appearance of the men was 
strongly marked, and most decidedly in favor 
of the “ Yanks.” As our men were not dressed 
with any degree of uniformity, they presented 
none of the pomp of war in their appearance, 
no two being dressed exactly alike, and 
strongly suggesting the nursery-rhyme beggars 
that caused the dogs to bark, “ for some were 
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in rags and some in tags”; but the velvet 
gowns were conspicuous by their absence. In 
common with many others who followed the 
fortunes of the Confederacy, it has been my 
fate at times to find my wardrobe in a most 
unsatisfactory condition; so much so that on 
several occasions, prompted by my innate mod- 
esty, I have backed up against some friendly 
fence or wall whenever a lady came in sight. 

The termsof surrender paroled the non-com- 
missioned officers and the privates. The officers 
were allowed to retain their side-arms and were 
to be held as prisoners of war. This was a 
gloomy outlook, but we were much relieved 
by the assurance that an early exchange was 
only a degree or so removed from a certainty 
—not too early, you know, but early. We 
philosophically accepted the situation, which, 
as there was no other course left open, was 
much the best thing to do under the circum- 
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stances. Besides, we felt that we had well earned 
a short vacation and were entitled to some rest 
and recreation after our arduous labors. 

During the latter part of the siege I was in 
the habit of visiting the hospital where some 
members of my company lay wounded or sick, 
and carried with me some of the corn beer 
brewed in the camp and much relished by the 
convalescents. Ona cot near one of these lay 
a young Union soldier, badly wounded in the 
hip. He was a mere boy and much too young 
to follow the fortunes of an army. I became 
interested in the little fellow ; he soon drew his 
rations of beer with the rest, and we became 
fast friends. Standing on the transport which 
was to convey us to New Orleans, a Federal 
officer mentioned that a Union soldier wished 
to see me in the cabin. Going to him I found 
my little hospital friend, and at his request 
I assisted in removing him from a stretcher 
to his berth. Asking me to sit with him a 
while, he told me that in all probability we 
would be sent North, and 
should I at any time find my- 
self free, either by escape or by 
parole, by all means to make 
my way to his home and be 
assured of any help he or his 
could give me. He gave me 
his address, and at the time 
I thought but little of the 
matter. But many times be- 
fore I reached Dixie this 
slighted invitation weighed 
as heavy as a crime, for the 
opportunity came later on 
and [I let it pass. 

On our arrival in New 
Orleans we were assigned 
quarters in different parts of 
the city; the larger portion, 
myself among the number, being quartered 
in the custom-house building, where our 
treatment, rations, and bestowal were all that 
could be desired. We shook off the mud 
of the trenches with the clothes that held it, 
and, thanks to our friends in the city, were 
well clad, and dainty food was the order of the 
day. If such was to be the existence of a pris- 
oner of war, it seemed strange that whole ar- 
mies did not allow themselves to be captured. 
Visitors were admitted to the reception room, 
and giving the name of the officer they wished 
to see, he was immediately sent for. No re- 
strictions nor limit seemed to be placed on the 
number or value of the presents given us, and 
even the confinement was broken by frequent 
leaves of absence from the building. Visits 
were paid in the city, though we never re- 
mained out all night unless “ chaperoned ” by 
some Federal officer, and it was pleasant asso- 
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VIEW OF THE JOHNSON’S ISLAND PRISON. 


(FROM A LITHOGRAPH AFTER A WAR-TIME SKETCH MADE BY EDWARD GOULD, 
In the foreground is the United States guard steamer Michigan. 


COMPANY B, 128TH OHIO.) 
The long paths in the inclosure lead from two pumps 


to the prison blocks. 


ciation with some of these that opened our 
eyes to the fact that, when not engaged in try- 
ing to kill you, a Yankee was a first-rate fellow. 
You see, we knew so little of each other before 
the war. 

So pleasant were our surroundings, and so 
changed our mode of life, as compared with 
the discomforts of camp and trench, that we 
rather hoped that the exchange might be de- 
layed yet a little longer and leave us in our 
fools’ paradise. I do not think our wishes car- 
ried any weight in the matter, but we had our 
will — the exchange was delayed. 

Wehad been occupants of the custom-house 
about two months when we were informed that 
we were to be sent North for exchange. By 
this time most of us were in full citizen’s rega- 
lia, and uniforms were the exception. Side- 
arms were disposed of,— few carrying them 
North,— being distributed as souvenirs, or left 
for safe keeping, and in some instances given 
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as presents to Federal officers. Preparations 
were made for departure, adieus exchanged, 
and in some cases simply “au revoir” — as we 
expected to return by way of New Orleans; 
and one day about the middle of September 
some three hundred well-dressed Confederates 
took passage on the steamship Zvening Siar, 
bound for New York City, as different out- 
wardly from the “ Rebs” who left Port Hud- 
son as the butterfly from the grub. Many, 
many times in the near future, how we missed 
the grub days and wished them back again. 
Nothing of importance occurred on the voy- 
age save a seven days’ fight with seasickness. 
We found waiting our arrival two lines of 
guards extending from the gangway; and after 
an hour or two I started ashore,— certainly not 
expecting that I would be allowed to pass 
beyond the limits,— with no other desire than 
to be on shore once more. I most certainly 
did not dream of escape. As I passed quietly 
along, dressed in civilian garb, I was roughly 
ordered by a voice shod in a rich Milesian 
brogue to “ Get out of that” ; the owner of the 
voice stepping aside at the same time to allow 
me to pass. I could scarcely think the man in 
earnest and looked at him to see if he meant 
it, and was fully convinced of his sincerity by 
the manner in which he emphasized his request 
with his bayonet. Passing to the rear, I got 
out of that, and walking into the streets of 
New York I found myself a free man, But 
now that I was free, of what use was my free- 
dom? I was entirely without friends, not even 
an acquaintance, in a strange city. I was too 
well dressed to play the réle of beggar with- 
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JOHNSON’S ISLAND PRISON, AS SEEN FROM FORT HILL. 
(FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH LENT BY L. S. JOHNSON, SANDUSKY, OHIO.) 


out exciting suspicion, all the more that my 
absence would be noted. My funds were pain- 
fully limited, so much so that my last dollar 
deserted me at Sandusky. I had not the least 
idea of what the future had in store for me, 
and could judge nothing save by the past, 
which carried with it only pleasant recollec- 
tions. The invitation of my little hospital friend 
was duly considered and dismissed. We were 
brought here to be exchanged. Ina few weeks 
I would be once more in Dixie. Why escape 
at all? I hurried back, and had to explain that 
I belonged on board of the steamer before I 
was allowed to pass. On rejoining my com- 
rades I mentioned the incident, and two of 
them tried the experiment. One reached home 
in safety, as I afterward learned. The fate of 
the other I do not know. During the long, 
weary months of confinement that followed I 
had ample leisure to curse my mistake, and, 
though hungry, cold, and sick, I cannot re- 
member the time when I had not vitality 
enough left to improve the opportunity. Even 
at this late date, when thinking it over I feel 
that I am fairly entitled to share the reputation 
of “Thompson’s colt.” After afew days on Gov- 
ernor’s-Island we were informed as to our final 
destination: this we were given to understand 
was merely preliminary to an exchange. We 
were to be sent to Johnson’s Island, Lake Erie. 

Our route lay over the Erie Railroad, and 
we made the trip on parole. The guards placed 
at each door of our coach were for our com- 
fort only, as we were objects of marked curios- 
ity during the trip and would have been overrun 
with visitors had not admittance been refused. 
At the different stations we mingled ‘freely with 
the people on the platform and found them, 
with few exceptions, courteous but inquisitive. 


We were, no doubt, a disappointing lot. There 
was nothing in our apparel to mark the Rebel 
soldier, and as we mingled with the crowd 
surprise was freely expressed that we were not 
as their fancy painted us, though just what 
shape that fancy took I never learned. The 
ladies, as was the case both North and South, 
were intensely patriotic, and read us severe 
and no doubt salutary lectures on the evil of 
our ways, which were submissively and cour- 
teously received and duly pondered. 

There was one question that you could safely 
wager would be asked by five out of ten, and that 
was, “ Do you honestly think you are right?” 
This conundrum was offered to me so often 
that where time allowed, being in President 
Lincoln’s country, I answered in President Lin- 
coln’s style by stating that it “ reminded me,” 
and told them of the couple who took their 
bridal trip on an ocean steamer with the usual 
result. As the husband would return from sundry 
trips to the rail of the vessel his young wife would 
inquire, “ Reginald, darling, are you sick?” 
To which he at last replied, “ Good heavens! 
Rebecca, do you think I am doing this for fun ?” 

Sandusky reached, just across the bay we 
caught the first glimpse of our future quarters, 
the military prison on Johnson’s Island. 

Up to this time we had been kindly treated in 
many respects—far better than we had hoped 
for or expected. Our intercourse with the 
Union soldiers so far had been confined to 
men who had served in the field, and was uni- 
formly of a pleasant nature. I am sure that the 
men both North and South will bear me out 
in the assertion that as soon as your enemy cap- 
tured you he became your friend as far as con- 
sistent with his duty. We were soon to learn 
the distinction between front and rear. In or- 
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der to know how to treat prisoners you should 
have a hand in capturing them. 

Leaving the ferry, which brought us across 
the bay, we walked into the office, where we 
were registered and searched, all money being 
surrendered and receipted for. Its equivalent 
in the prison was represented by sutlers’ checks, 
a form of currency answering all purposes un- 
til, owing to the restrictions imposed upon us, 
it ceased to be of service. 

All formalities completed, the big gate swung 
open to admit us, and greeted on all sides with 
cries of “ Fresh fish!” “ Fresh fish!” we entered 
and joined our comrades “not lost, but gone 
before.” And so sometime in October, 1863, 
the writer took what at that time he supposed 
to be but temporary quarters in a Northern 
prison. His stay was prolonged far beyond 
what he expected, and it is the story of a six- 
teen months’ forced visit that he tells as best 
he can without embellishment, assuring the 
reader that, while some few may have fared 
better, his experience is that of the majority and 
does not represent the worst. 

Curiosity has never prompted me to revisit 
the island, and I have been told that there now 
remains nothing by which it could be recog- 
nized by its former occupants. In view of this 
fact it may not be amiss to give a description 
of the place as I remember it towards the close 
of the war. 

Johnson’s Island is situated about three 
miles north of Sandusky, Ohio, in Lake Erie, 
and was the place selected by the United States 
Government forthe custody and storage of Con- 
federate officers, and it was well adapted to its 
purpose. Notwithstanding frequent attempts, I 
cannot remember a single instance of a prisoner 
who escaped. 

The prison was situated on the west end of 
the island, the prison officers’ quarters on the 
outside, together with the inclosure contain- 
ing the prison buildings, occupying most of the 
available space. With the interior I became 
painfully familiar, but outside the walls was an 
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unknown country, as my outings were extremely 
limited as to frequency. As a matter of fact 
few of us went out—such as did go staid out. 
The buildings for the use of the prisoners were 
13 in number (an unlucky number), forming 
two rows facing each other and separated by 
a street about 150 feet in width, which formed 
a campus or parade ground. The first winter 
of our stay it served as a baseball park, and 
was also the battlefield for snowball fights in 
which every private engaged was dn officer. 
These buildings were called “blocks” and 
were numbered from west to east, the odd 
numbers being on the south side. They stood 
six in each row, Block 13 occupying the mid- 
dle space between Nos. 11 and 12. Block 8 
was in use as the prison hospital. The blocks 
were two stories in height, and there was no 
marked difference in their construction except 
that about four of the upper blocks were sub- 
divided into smaller rooms which afforded 
greater privacy to their occupants. It seems 
that when the prison was first opened it was 
used as a mixed or general prison, and these 
upper blocks were assigned to the officers, who 
were not allowed to mingle with the enlisted 
men, the line of separation being marked by 
stakes, but latterly it was used as an officers’ 
prison only. With this exception each block 
contained three rooms on the upper and two 
on the lower floor, the middle room upstairs 
being much the smallest. They were the or- 
dinary frame houses, weather-boarded but un- 
sealed on the inside, and it can be readily noted 
that while they were well enough in summer,— 
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rigors of a Northern winter. They were better, 
however, than outdoors, as they protected us 
from wind and rain. The sinks were situated 
in the rear of the buildings, one for each block, 
and but two or at most three men were al- 
lowed to visit them at one and the same time, 
and this notwithstanding that the blocks con- 
tained on an average over two hundred and 
fifty men each. 

It was the severity of the winters that told 
so heavily on us. Many were from the extreme 
South, and some had never seen a fall of snow. 
Coming from New Orleans, and wearing such 
clothing as was adapted to its climate in the 
month of September, the first day of January, 
1864, was a revelation. On that day the ther- 
mometer marked twenty-five degrees below 
zero, and the writer was not more warmly clad 
than when now on a summer’s night in that 
same city he writes these lines. So intense was 
the cold that the sentries were taken from the 
walls and the ice king kept watch and ward for 
Uncle Sam. The big gate could have been 
left open and few of the prisoners would have 
taken the chance of escape in view of almost 
certain death. The entire winters were bitter 
cold, and from our exposed position I am sat- 
isfied that the cold was much more intense than 
on the mainland. 

Occasional gales would now and then sweep 
across the island, testing the strength of our 
buildings, and it was during one of these that 
two officers took refuge in a dry well as af- 
fording the greatest protection against the 
storm. One of these, on being asked by the 
other to offer up a prayer for their preservation, 
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replied that he was acquainted only with the 
Lord’s Prayer, and there was nothing in that to 
cover the emergency. 

Around and forming the inclosure was a 
board fence about twelve feet high, lighted at 
night by lanterns which told tales on such 
prowling “ Rebs” as violated the prison reg- 
ulations. On the south the lower portion of 
this fence was formed of upright stakes with 
narrow spaces between, which permitted a 
view of the bay; the rest was planked solid, 
while on the outside ran a gallery on which 
the sentinels walked their rounds, showing hip 
high above the parapet. The whole inclosure 
was technically called the “ Bull Pen,” and was 
invariably spoken of as such. A guard-house, 
sutler’s shop, and some few other buildings 
were scattered here and there on the grounds. 
The south fence lay within a few yards of the 
bay, from which source we drew our supply of 
water in winter, cutting a hole in the thick ice 
for that purpose. 

The bay was guarded by the United States 
steamer M/ichigan, which, when the season per- 
mitted, lay within a few hundred yards of the 
shore. Other steamers, loaded with excursion- 
ists, would occasionally run close in, prompted 
by curiosity, and taunt us with their shouts and 
jeers. Their favorite pastime was, or seemed to 
be, the singing of patriotic songs, which was ad- 
missible, and I could find no reasonable cause 
of complaint as to the sopranos and contraltos, 
but when basso-profondos and barytones musi- 
cally expressed their intention to “ rally round 
the flag,” I thought of thousands of Northern 
men already engaged in that occupation far 
to the front, who, if not so vocalistic, were at 
least equally patriotic. 

I was assigned to Block 11, Room 3, and 
was advised at once to study “ Pierson’s Ten 
Commandments.” The first eight of this dec- 
alogue, with the exception of No. 6, referred 
to matters of police and fatigue duty only, but 
the rest were of a different character and were 
well worth committing to memory in order to 
avoid serious accidents. They were as follows: 


Order No. 6.— All persons will be required to 
remain in their own quarters after retreat (sun- 
down), except when they have occasion to visit 
the sinks ; lights will be extinguished at ‘ taps”’ 
(10 p. M.), and no fires will be allowed after that 
time. 

Order No. 9.— No prisoner will be allowed to 
loiter between the buildings and the north and 
west fences, and they will be permitted north of the 
buildings only when passing to and from the sinks ; 
nor will they approach the fences anywhere else 
nearer than thirty feet, as the line is marked out by 
the stakes. 

Order No. 10.— Guards and sentinels will be re- 
quired to fire on all who violate the above orders. 
Prisoners will therefore bear them carefully in mind 
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and be governed by them; to forget under such 
circumstances is inexcusable, and may prove fatal. 
By order of Lizut.-Cot. WittiAm S. Pierson. 
B. W. We ts, Lieut. and Post Adjutant. 


Thirty feet from the fence was the “ dead- 
line” referred to in Order No. 9. It consisted 
of stakes driven into the ground, about twenty- 
five or thirty feet apart, and as they stood un- 
connected by either rope or railing it will be 
readily understood that the intervening space 
was necessarily an imaginary line. On the 
north side the sinks were situated in the rear 
of the buildings, about ten feet from the fence, 
and consequently they lay twenty feet within 
the dead-line. It was on this side of the in- 
closure that Captain J. D. Meadows of the 
ist Alabama Regiment was shot by the guard 
on Post 13 and severely wounded. 

I have read articles in which the terrible 
dead-line was held up and denounced as 
brutal and inhuman, but I doubt if there ex- 
isted an inclosed military prison North or 
South that did not possess this distinctive fea- 
ture. Its use was to prevent prisoners crowd- 
ing against the fence, and I do not remember 
that we regarded it in any other light than a 
very necessary precaution. We knew that the 
sentinel was required to shoot without warning 
the prisoner who crossed that line, and we felt 
that most of them were will- 
ing to do so; hence, if we 
violated Order No. 9 we 
were liable to be killed 
under Order No. 10. The 
matter rested entirely with 
ourselves. We had to bear 
evils of a far more serious 
nature over which we had 
no control, and such trifles 
as dead-lines worried us but 
little. 

At the time I was at John- 
son’s Island there were about 
2500 officers in confine- 
ment, and the quarters were 
well crowded. The sleeping 
arrangements consisted of 
bunks in tiers of three, each 
furnished with the usual 
army bedtick stuffed with 
straw, and far superior to 
the earth and ditch which 
had been our beds for 
months previous to our 
capture. The crowded con- 
dition of the prison neces- 
sitated that two men should 
occupy each bunk, which 
had the redeeming fea- 
ture in winter that the 
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occupants were sheltered by two blankets 
instead of one. 

It was an evil genius that selected my bunk, 
for it lay just under the roof, and sometimes 
the snow, finding its way in, would cover me 
with a wet blanket. I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of the result in the form of an attack of 
lumbago that sent my forehead to my knees 
and put it beyond my power to assume the 
position of a soldier for many days. With the 
thermometer well down in the tube,-scantiest 
of bedclothing, and no fire, you can well im- 
agine what portion of “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer” fell to our lot. Under the circum- 
stances it is not strange that pulmonary and 
rheumaiic complaints should have prevailed to 
a great extent. I know one man who is now, 
after the lapse of twenty-five years, chained 
to his chair hopelessly crippled, a souvenir of 
his imprisonment. 

Rations of wood were brought in daily, and 
to each mess was delivered an ax and a buck- 
saw. These were collected and taken out each 
night, and should any mess fail to return 
them no wood was brought in until the missing 
tools were given up. This happened once dur- 
ing my stay, but private enterprise, looking to 
the escape of a few, had to give way to the 
public weal, and the ax and saw “showed 
up.” Details from the mess were made each 
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day for police and fatigue duty, and the most 
fatiguing duty, as I remember it, was sawing 
wood ; not that there was so much to saw, but 
the most of us were not used to it. Shortly 
after reveille a non-commissioned officer and 
guard entered the room and we were mustered 
for roll-call. Sometimes the guard would bring 
us the newspaper, giving double-leaded infor- 
mation, oft-times revised and corrected in sub- 
sequent issues. After roll-call we were free to 
kill the monotony of confinement as best we 
could, all parts of the inclosure being for our 
use except the north side and beyond the 
dead-line. “ Retreat” sent us to our quar- 
ters, and, knowing the penalty, we were strict 
observers of this rule. It was for an alleged 
violation of this rule that Lieutenant Gibson 
of the 11th Arkansas lost his life. He was 
visiting some friends in a neighboring block, 
and hearing “retreat” sounded he started to his 
room, and was about to enter when the senti- 
nel ordered him back to his quarters. He en- 
deavored to explain that he was then going into 
his room, but the explanation was evidently un- 
satisfactory. The sentinel fired and killed him. 

The only antidote to the terrible ennui of 
prison life was occupation, and very few were 
without employment of some kind. In fact, 
during the latter part of our stay it was an 
infallible sign of surrender when the men be- 
came listless and no longer cared for the things 
which had heretofore been either their work 
or their recreation. Work-benches sprang up 
in every available spot; rings were made of 
gutta-percha buttons; rulers and oyster shells 
were transformed into charms, rings, and breast- 
pins, equal in artistic design and execution to 
the best specimens of professional handiwork. 
In one instance, with nothing better than the 
wood-pile on which to draw for material, one of 
the men fashioned a violin; and a four-bladed 
penknife, complete in all its parts, attested the 
skill of one of my messmates. Articles manu- 
factured by the prisoners were in demand and 
found a ready sale, the medium of traffic being 
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the prison officials, who sold them on the outside, 
returning the proceeds to the manufacturer, who 
was enabled to better his condition until such 
time as money lost its purchasing power. I 
donot remember that a visitor was ever allowed 
inside the prison walls, but I do recall that a 
wife once obtained permission to visit the island, 
and, standing on the outside of the “ pen,” was 
allowed to look at her husband as he stood 
on the landing of the stairs of Block 2. I do 
not think the termination of the war would 
have been delayed five seconds had they taken 
him under guard to the wife or allowed her to 
enter the prison. 

Books and newspapers were admitted after 
due examination, and with many of us formed 
our sole refuge. Classes were opened, old 
studies resumed or new ones begun. A first- 
class minstrel band known as the “ Rebel- 
lonians” gave entertainments from time to 
time and played to crowded houses. All the 
popular airs of the day were conscripted and 
the words rewritten to express our peculiar 
views of the situation. The dramatic element 
had its innings, and I think that Peeler’s “ Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg” had the unprecedented run 
of three weeks, at one performance per week. 
We never succeeded in putting on a first-class 
ballet. These performances took place in the 
afternoon, for, as before stated, the guards had 
very pronounced views as to our being absent 
from quarters after retreat. 

All letters to and from the 
prisoners were opened and ex- 
amined by our jailers, and, if found 
in order, were stamped with “ Ex- 
amined” and the initials of the 
man who had read the letter and 
passed it. Our correspondence was 
limited only as to the number per 
diem, space, expression of political 
sentiment, and ability to pay post- 
age. With these exceptions there 
were no restrictions. We were al- 
lowed to write on one side of a 
half-sheet of paper, and our cor- 
respondents were subjected to the 
same rule. I have received notifi- 
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cations that letters addressed to me were held be- 
cause they violated this rule, and have been in- 
structed to inform the writers accordingly. To 
be placed on the black-list meant stoppage of 
our mail, and in order to realize the severity 
of the punishment you must put yourself in the 
position of a prisoner with letters your only 
communication with the outside world. It 
must have been from this cause that I acquired 
a terse, jerky style that has clung to me ever 
since. Sentimentally, “cleanliness is indeed 
next to godliness”; practically, it is conducive 
to health and comfort, and we tried to enforce 
its unwritten laws. When a “fresh fish” was 
assigned to our room he was initiated by being 
required to take a bath and to boil his clothes, 
long experience in army matters having proven 
that this was the only way of getting rid of that 
energetic little pest known as the /edicu/us 
vestimenti —it was one of the species crawling 
on a lady’s bonnet-string that suggested an 
ode to the poet Burns. 

As our clothing gradually grew worse, soap 
and water seemed to lose their powers, and we 
resorted to dyeing such garments as needed 
renovation, using for that purpose a liquid 
dye. You simply emptied the vial into a pot 
of boiling water, immersed the garment to be 
operated on, and voi/a/ One of my mess was 
a Lieutenant Blank, who knew some things 
very well, and he, wishing to improve the ap- 
pearance of an old flannel shirt, sought out 
the hospital steward who sold the liquid and 
put the question, “What is it you fellows 
dye with here?” The steward, supposing that 
he had some inqufitive statistician on his 
hands, answered that they died of different 
things, but thought that pneumonia had the 
call just then. “Well,” said B., “give me a 
two-bit bottle.” Of course the story leaked 
out, and the lieutenant ran the gantlet. Some 
mornings afterward B. mounted a chair and 
made a speech. In crude but unmistakable 
words, and with a depth of meaning in their 
utterance, he announced that the next man 
who said “ pneumonia” in his hearing would 
have him to whip. Most of us, knowing the 
difficulty of the undertaking, were so much on 
our guard that we did not dare to cough or to 
give in any manner the least suggestion of a 
pulmonary complaint, lest we should have 
cause to regret our indiscretion. 

Retreat found us in our quarters, and at 10 
P. M. “ taps” extinguished our lights. I have 
heard that for a violation of this rule the guards 
would often fire into the block. Believing this 
to be true, I can vouch for its having happened 
at least once during my stay. It was during the 
evening that we gathered around the stove or 
the long table and discussed matters of interest, 
—the war, the absorbing question of exchange, 

VoL... XLI.— 94. 
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— swapped yarns, some of the number being 
exceptionally good raconteurs, or listened while 
some “Truthful James” taxed our credulity 
to the verge of courtesy. And here, lest I for- 
get it, I desire to apologize in behalf of our 
stove. I have known it, when doing its best, 
fail to melt the frost on the window-panes less 
than eight feet distant. 

“Taps” sent us to our bunks, except such 
night-owls as grouped together and conversed 
in undertones. Sometimes a voice would start 
in song, another and another would join, and 
though neither voices nor execution were of a 
high order, the wet eyelids of many a homesick 
“Reb” would pay tribute to “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” or “ Only Waiting.” It was at night, 
alone with our thoughts, that we carried the 
heaviestload, 
when fancy 
bridged the 
distance that 
separated us 
from the 
homes __ that 
had been 
silent to us 
for many 
months. 

I do 
not know -- 
how nos- 
talgia- 
ranks as 
a  sepa- T= 
rate and BARBER’S CHAIR USED BY THE PRISONERS. 


. (SKETCHED FROM THE ORIGINAL, IN THE POS- 
specific SESSION OF C. H. JENKINS, JOHNSON’S ISLAND.) 


disease, but I do know that it handicaps a 
man terribly in his struggle for life. Later on, 
during my convalescence in the hospital, one 
of my command lay near me, and I could hear 
him murmur to himself, “I shall never see 
home again”; and, steadily sinking, Lieuten- 
ant Starns turned his face to the wall and 
died. 

During the earlier portion of our stay we 
constantly looked forward to exchange, and 
it was this hope that served in a great measure 
to mitigate the ills of our prison life. The 
“ grape-vine” spoke to us of little else. The 
main feature of this prison telegraph was its 
complete unreliability. As I remember, it was 
never correct, even by accident; but it sang 
songs Of‘exchange and release, and, while 
feeling the notes to be false, we yet liked the 
music and hoped it true. It was towards the 
fall of 1864 that I began to give up all hope of 
exchange, and could see no prospect of release 
save the close of the war, or death. I looked 
the matter squarely in the face, and could see 





no rational reason why the North should either. 


desire or consent to an exchange. The South- 
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ern army, unable to recruit its losses, was being 
depleted ; for every man killed, wounded, or 
missing made a permanent vacancy. With 
grim humor it was said that our conscript offi- 
cers had been ordered to take every man not 
over two weeks dead. Why, then, should the 
North make the mistake of recruiting the 
Southern army with fifty thousand veteran sol- 
diers, and they with experience enough of 
prison life to justify extra exertions in avoiding 
a second visit ? I could then see no reason for 
it; and though I have since read much con- 
cerning the reasons for a non-exchange, I am 
satisfied that the above is about the correct 
solution of the problem.! 

Were I to write only the experience of the 
first four months of our imprisonment, I could 
have little to say in the way of complaint aside 
from the ills which necessarily attend confine- 
ment and form a part of every prisoner’s lot. 
It was not heaven, but as yet it did not repre- 
sent the other extreme. Our treatment by the 
officers of Hoffman’s Battalion was, as far as 
I know, courteous enough ; and as to the en- 
listed men who guarded us, my principal ob- 
jection, aside from their propensity to shoot, 
lay in the fact that most of them could not 
address us as “ Rebels ” without qualifying the 
term with the adjective “ damned.” 

Our food was abundant, owing to our ability 
to purchase from the post sutler and the huck- 
sters who came into the prison daily, besides 
which many were in receipt of supplies from 
friends and relatives in the North, and hence 
were entirely independent of the prison rations 
and fed on dainties not found on the prison 
menu. ‘The men looked well and strong, and 


1In 1863-64 the exchange of prisoners was inter- 
rupted by disagreements growing out of the claims of 
the Union authorities that the Confederates who had 
been paroled at Vicksburg and Port Hudson (and af- 
terward ordered again to the front by the Richmond 
authorities) must be credited to the United States on 
the balance-sheet of the officers of exchange; that the 
exchange must be officer for officer and man for man, 
and not proportioned to the number of prisoners held 
by each side; and finally, that colored soldiers, when 
captured by the Confederates,must receive the same pro- 
tection as white prisoners of war, and not be excepted 
from the terms of exchange. The communications re- 
ceived from the Confederate authorities were regarded 
as evasious of the real issues, particularly as to the 
colored prisoners. It was believed by the Union au- 
thorities that colored prisoners (under an order of the 
Confederate War Department of November 30, 1862) 
were given no quarter, and it was known that white 
officers and men captured with them were turned over 
to the authorities of States to be treated according to 
local laws for “ exciting servile insurrection,” and it is 
a matter of record that the Confederate commissioner, 
Mr. Ould, in writing to the Confederate Secretary of 
War on'May 2, 1864, said: 


As yet the Federals do not appear to have found any 
well-authenticated case of the retention of a negro pris- 
oner. They have made several specific inquiries, but in 
each case there was no record of any such party, and I so 
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in marked contrast with their appearance later 
on. Just when the change took place I do 
not remember, but it came suddenly. I con- 
nect it in some way with the spring of 1864. 
We bade a final adieu to sutler and purveyors 
of every kind, and realized that a limited ra- 
tion would hereafter be our only supply; that 
we must content ourselves as best we could 
with such quantity as the Government saw fit 
to give. Money could buy nothing in the way 
of food ; and speaking for myself I reached at 
last that stage when, were it in my power, I 
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would have bartered gold for bread, ounce 
for ounce. We were forbidden to write for 
food, and it was only by strategy that, if writ- 
ten, such letters reached“their destination. It 
sometimes happened that the post surgeon 


responded. Having no especial desire to find any such 
case, it is more than probable that the same answer will 
be returned to every such inquiry. 


Reprisalswere mingled with the disputes, which also 
involved other minor questions. General Grant would 
yield no point that had been insisted upon, as above. 
That he thought the failure to obtain what he regarded 
as an equitable exchange was not without militar 
compensations is shown by the following letter, whic 
he wrote to General Butler from City Point on August 
18, 1864: 


I am satisfied that the object of your interview had 
the proper sanction, and therefore meets with my entire 
approval. I have seen, from Southern papers, that a 
system of retaliation is going on in the South, which 
they keep from us and which we should stop in some 


way. 

On the subject of exchange, however, I differ with 
General Hitchcock. It is hard on our men held in South- 
ern prisons not to exchange them, but it is humanity to 
those left in the ranks to fight our battles. Every man 
we hold, when released on parole or otherwise, becomes an 
active soldier against us at once, either directly or in- 
directly. If we commence a system of exchange which 
liberates all prisoners taken, we will have to fight on until 
the whole South is exterminated. If we hold those caught, 
they amount to nomore than dead men. At this particular 
time, to release all rebel prisoners North would insure 
Sherman's defeat and would compromise our safety here. 


— EDITOR. 
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would alluw such packages as reached the 
island to be delivered to their owners. He 
evidently had a professional dislike to sick- 
ness and suffering. The vital question with 
us was the victuals question. As to the daily 
ration, I remember that it consisted of a loaf 
of bread and a small piece of fresh meat. Its 
actual weight I do not remember, if I ever 
knew ; I do know that it was insufficient to sat- 
isfy the cravings of hunger, and left us each day 
with a little less life and strength with which 
to fight the battle of the day to follow. I 
heard that our surgeons (Confederate) formu- 
lated a protest in which they asserted that 
the quantity of food furnished each man was 
not more than sufficient to sustain life. Coffee 
was unknown, and I remember on several oc- 
casions far apart receiving two potatoes and 
an onion. If these were given medicinally the 
dose was homeopathic, and it was certainly 
scurvy treatment. As the months passed ona 
marked change was noticeable in the appear- 
ance of the men. They became depressed and 
listless, and unsuspected traits of disposition 
cropped to the surface. The parade-ground 
was dotted with gaunt, cagaverous men, with 
a far-away look in their eyes and with hunger 
and privation showing in every line of their 
emaciated bodies. It was believed by many 
among us that this mode of treatment was en- 
forced as a retaliatory measure, and this belief 
certainly received strong support when, look- 
ing across the bay, we saw a city whose waste 
alone would have supplied our wants. I have 
seen a hungry “ Reb” plunge his hand into 
the swill-barrel of some mess, and, letting the 
water drain through his fingers, greedily devour 
what chance had given him— if anything. 
Speaking for myself, and well aware of what 
I state, I assert that for months I was not free 
from the cravings of hunger. One-half of my 
loaf and the meat portion of my ration was 
eaten for dinner. I supped on the remaining 
piece of bread, and breakfasted with “ Duke 
Humphrey.” I sometimes dreamed of food, 
but cannot remember in my dreams ever to 
have eaten it, becoming, as it were, a sort of 
Johnson’s Island Tantalus. 

When we arrived on the island the rats were 
so numerous that they were common sights 
on the parade-ground. Later on they disap- 
peared. Many of the prisoners ate them. If 
asked if I myself have ever eaten one I an- 
swer no, because to cook a rat properly (like 
Mrs. Glasse’s hare) you must first catch him. I 
have sat half frozen in our mess kitchen armed 
with a stick, spiked with a nail, but was never 
fortunate enough to secure the game. A dog 
would have served the purpose better, but the 
chances were that some hungry “ Reb” would 
have eaten the dog. 
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One of the Northern illustrated papers pub- 
lished a picture of one of the Belle isle prison- 
ers which certainly showed an extreme state of 
emaciation. Some of the mess suggested that 
I compete with him, kindly offering to back the 
Confederate entry. I think they would have 
won their bets; for, though regretting that I 
must acknowledge the fact, I am confident that 
I was the worse-looking specimen of the two. 
I had entered the prison weighing over 140 
pounds, and then weighed less than 100. To 
a demonstrator of anatomy I would have been 
invaluable as a living osteological text-book. 
The prolonged confinement had told severely 
on us, and the men could not but yield to its 
depressing influence. There was little to vary 
the dreary monotony that made each day the 
repetition of the day before and the type of the 
day to follow. This alone would have been 
sufficient, but when scant food and cold were 
thrown into the scale it is little wonder that 
both mind and body should yield under the 
constant strain. Many of us were far into the 
second winter of our confinement, and with all 
hope of release gone we had nothing left— 
only to wait for the end, whatever that end 
might be; and it was weary waiting. It was 
generally known among us that some mitiga- 
tion of our condition would be afforded such 
as took the oath of allegiance, and as this meant 
increased food and better clothing some few 
availed themselves of the offer. But one case 
came under my notice — that of a member of 
the mess ; he, I presume, could not help it, as 
it was with him simply a question of endurance, 
and he gave up. It was said of him that he 
froze up early in the first November and did not 
thaw out until the following June. The pros- 
pect of a repetition was too much for him. 

It is small wonder, then, that many found 
their way into the prison hospital (then man- 
aged by Confederate physicians, prisoners like 
ourselves), and thence to the prison grave- 
yard. Thanks to the generosity of a Louisi- 
ana officer (Colonel J. O. Nixon, I think), who 
furnished the lumber, headboards were placed 
at the graves of our dead, and as very many 
of these were carved in our room I have some 
personal knowledge as to their being numer- 
ous, though I cannot speak with certainty as to 
the actual number of deaths or the percentage 
ofmortality. I would here state incidentally that 
the only occasion on which I passed beyond 
the limits of the inclosure was when, with two 
or three others, I assisted in placing these 
boards in the graveyard. I met and conversed 
with a couple of ladies, the first with whom I 
had spoken for more than a year. Our appear- 
ance roused their womanly sympathy, and being 
Rebel prisoners we excited their feminine curi- 
osity. I waited, and at last it came: “ Do you 
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LESSEE AND MANAGER... -. Lieut, THOS. D. HOUSTOR. 

BIAGE MANAGER, ..........-. apt. 0. 8. SHERWIN. 

MUSIOAL D Bi cer nceansn neve Lieut. A. E NEWTON. 
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“COMPANY: 


CAPT. C. 8. SHERWIN, of Tennessee. 
CAPT G: 3. HENCHY; of Louisiana. 
CAPT. G. F. OTEY, of Arkansas. 
CAPT. J. W. YOUNGBLOOD, of Tennessee. 
CAPT. J. C. WARD, of Virginia. 
CAPT. B. PALMER, of Tennessee. 
CAPT. J. B. WITHERS, of’ Virginia. 
CAPT. W. E. PENN, of Tennessee. 
LIEUT. A. E. NEWTON, of Mississippt. 
LIEUT. HORACE CARPENTER, of Louisiana. 
LIEUT. 8. G. COOKE, of Mississippi. 
LIEUT. D. DUNHAM, of Florida 
LIEUT. D. E. MAHER, of Alabama. 
LIEUT. J. J. LOUGHLIN, of N. Carolina. 
CHARLES CRANDEL, of Maryland. 


Price of Admission, 25 Cents. - - Reserved Seats 50 Cents. 


Ba Tickets for Reserved Seats to be obtained from the Manager, om the day preceding 
the performance, at Block 11, middle room, up stairs. 



































PROGRAMME. 





PART FIRST. 





1. Overture... Band 
2 Opening horns, b.  cdccvucc¥cctes cocaccesabestoseeeenenel Company 
% Her bright smile haunts me still... ... 2... 6... ..c0.cecseees Wither 
4. Gentle Jeunie Gray,. WShaeerecene “ 

5 Unhappy Jeremish,....... oa 

& My Own Native Land, . 

7. Dollie Day, 4 

~ 





Finale, (instrume: ntal, ).. 
——_+-+ o +. __ 


PART SECOND. 








1. Irish Comic Song, (original.). . Sherwin 
2 Banjo Solo,. eee “i 

% Lecture, ‘ 
4. Song—Our 

& Bob Ridler 


PART THIRD. 


The highly colored Extravaganza cf 


THE BLACK PRINCE! 


With a plagiarized plot and an original score, written expresaly for the 
Rebellonians 


DRAMATIS PERSON *. 
Julius’ Snow—a type of hiserlass, 


Ginger—an adventurer of varied experience... 
i pher of the epi school, 


-- Sherwin 
Pi 











Bug-a-boo—the great King of Dahomey, ....... Lo 

Jak-kas—his Prime Minister, -- Youngblood 
Prince Tchad—rightful heir to the crown of Dahomey,.......... Maher 
Li-li-wite—Prineess of Dahomey,...... 06.6.6. 66.0cccceeceeeeee Dooley 


Royal Messenger. Guards, &6., £0.4......0.-ccccccccccescccescccrecsees 





























BILL OF THE PLAY OF THE “‘ REBELLONIANS” 


(REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL COPY, IN THE POSSESSION OF 


LIEUTENANT HORACE CARPENTER). 


think you are right ?” Seated ona grave I told 
of Reginald and Rebecca for the last time, the 
application all the more apropos for the extra 
year of imprisonment and what it brought. 

It was early in January, 1865, that the writer 
fortunately found himself occupying a cotin the 
hospital and slowly recovering from an attack 
of fever. I use the term “ fortunately ” advisedly, 
since convalescence brought with it comforts in 
the way of food to which we had long since 
been strangers. Like Little Dorrit’s protégé, 
Maggy, I have pleasant recollections of the 
hospital. Not “such d’licious broth and wine,” 
perhaps, nor yet “chicking”; but I renewed my 
acquaintance with the almost forgotten taste 
of coffee, and while a slice of fat pork would 
scarcely rank now as a sick-room dainty, the 
surroundings then were different, and I re- 
gretted the improvement that sent me back tq 
the old life. 

Sickness proved a blessing in disguise, for 
orders came that the sick should parade for 
inspection, the worst cases to be sent South on 
parole. Many succeeded in passing muster, 
and one day in February the big gate swung 
open and a number of us took up our line 
of march across the frozen bay — homeward 





bound — and bid a final adieu to a spot un- 
marked by a single pleasant recollection. 

We left Sandusky knowing nothing, caring 
nothing, of our route so long as our course 
pointed towards “ Dixie.” The passenger- 
coaches which brought some of us sixteen 
months before were replaced by box-cars 
which we warmed by packing the floors with 
earth, on which we built a fire which afforded 
a minimum of heat with a maximum of smoke. 
It was at Grafton, West Virginia, that we side- 
tracked long enough to enable us to sit regu- 
larly at table and indulge in the novelty of a 
first-class meal. It was fable d’héte, and I fear 
the landlord realized but scant profit at so 
much a stomach, and they such chronic cases 
of vacuum. One of “ours” stated that he 
felt the first mouthful of food swallowed by 
him strike on the sole of his foot; but as this 
statement has its foundation on an anatomical 
impossibility, I give it no credence. 

It was here or at some neighboring station 
that we met a batch of Federal soldiers return- 
ing from the South. We learned that they 
were from Andersonville, and as usual we min- 
gled together, comparing notes, and indulging 
in the usual chaff which was generally a fea- 
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ture of such meetings. As we separated they 
expressed their intention of again visiting us, 
and in turn were solicited to bring their guns 
with them. This practice of poking fun, in 
spite of its frequency, was rarely carried beyond 
the bounds of good temper. 

In this connection I would mention an inci- 
dent which occurred on the island in which 
the “ Reb” came out second-best. 

A regiment of hundred days’ men was in 
camp outside the “ pen,” and when Morgan 
was on one of his raids this regiment was sent 
out to meet him. As they marched by, one of 
their number sang out, “ Boys, we ’re going to 
bring John Morgan to keep you company.” 
In due time they returned. They had met Mor- 
gan, and had exchanged their accoutrements 
for a parole. As they went by, one of our num- 
ber shouted, “ Boys, where ’s your guns ?” and 
quickly came back the retort, “ Morgan’s got 
them; where’s yours?” Noreply was made 
to this. Under the circumstances there was 
none to make, and the rest of us wished the 
fellow had kept quiet. 

A slow, fatiguing, and uncomfortable trip 
brought us va the outskirts of Baltimore to 
Fort McHenry, and thence to Point Look- 
out, where we were turned loose in that “ pen.” 
Thinking that we had exhausted the capacity 
of prison life for harm, we were little prepared 
for the sight which met our eyes as we entered 
this place, but seeing these unfortunates we felt 
that we stood in the presence of men who had 
touched depths of suffering that we had not 
reached. All along the route we were fearful 
lest some evil chance should turn us back again 
to the old life; but that fear became secondary 
to the dread lest we should call a permanent 
halt at this point, and we drew a long breath 
of relief when we marched out of the place. 

There was little need to ask questions. It 
was entirely unnecessary to mine for informa- 
tion— the nuggets of misery lay scattered on 
the surface and told the pitiful story without 
assistance from human tongue. Since that time 
I have conversed and compared notes with 
men who had a story of imprisonment to tell, 
and am satisfied that, as compared with the 
enlisted men at Point Lookout, Elmira, Rock 
Island, Camps Morton, Chase, and Douglas, 
the officers at Johnson’s Island merely tasted 
purgatory ; the men went beyond that. 

A few hours too many and we were checked 
off and counted and loaded on the steamer 
that was to carry us to City Point —the last 
stage of our journey, and for that reason the 
most satisfactory portion of our trip. 

As we came alongside the vessel a voice 
hailed us with, “ Have you fellers ever had 
the small-pox ?” and then gave the cheering 
information that there was plenty of it aboard. 
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He was correct in his statement; but in view 
of what had already fallen to our share I think 
we looked upon small-pox as one of the lesser 
evils and scarce gave the matter a thought. It 
remembered me, however. 

We were placed in the lower hold of the 
vessel, the space between decks being occupied 
by the sick, and it required skillful manceuver- 
ing to mount by the ladders up the hatchway 
and avoid the filth that trickled down. The 
contrast between this steamer and the Zvening 
Star was much more marked than the distance 
between the passenger-coach and the box-car ; 
but our journey was so near an end that a 
few extra discomforts scarce added to the 
ajready heavy load which was to drop from 
our shoulders in a few days. 

After the James River, City Point, the flag 
of truce, the usual formalities, and the march 
to Richmond, the late inmate of Block 11, 
Mess 3 drew his forced accumulations of pay 
and registered at the Spottswood Hotel, pay- 
ing sixty dollars per diem —not an exorbitant 
price when we consider that at the time a cord 
of wood on the lower Mississippi might without 
much exaggeration have been said to be the 
equivalent of a cord of Confederate money. 
Still the pay of a modest lieutenant would not 
justify a prolonged stay at these figures, and 
finding myself seriously ill without in the least 
suspecting the cause, I left by rail, going as far 
as Charlotte, N. C., where that mode of trans- 
portation came to an abrupt termination. 

Blazing with fever and dazed from its effects, 
in company with several who were bound for 
the extreme South I took up the tedious walk 
which slowly carried me through the State of 
South Carolina, and it was when nearing Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., that I thought for the first time 
that the eruption which had made its appear- 
ance on my body was in some manner con- 
nected with the small-pox on the steamer ; and 
all doubts, if any existed, were dispelled when, 
on reaching Montgomery, Ala., I was ordered 
to the pest-house. 

It was in April, 1865, that General Wilson 
captured the place; but thanks to the pest- 
house, backed by a parole, I was unmolested, 
and once more started for home. I was indeed 
a veritable tramp — walking, or having an oc- 
casional lift on a wagon, and wholly dependent 
for food on the bounty of such as lived on my 
line of march ; often scanty, for the South had 
been raided until it seemed as though all had 
been swept away. It was when nearing Jack- 
son, Miss., that I learned of Appomattox and 
that our service had been in vain; that the 
voluntary contribution of death and suffering 
had been given to a “ Lost Cause.” We were 
all prisoners of war. 

Two years to the month had passed since I 
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was locked up in Port Hudson, and during 
that period I had heard actually nothing from 
my home. I opened the gate, and, walking up 
the lane that led to the house, I could see the 
female portion of the family sitting on the gal- 
lery, none missing. In fact, there was a little 
niece that had put in an appearance since my 
departure. Soldiers were too common a sight 
to excite curiosity, but a half-look of recog- 
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nition swept over their faces, and as they rose 
from their seats to get a better view I dropped 
my valise and sung out, “Come on; it’s me!” 
I know I should have said “It is I,” but I 
did n’t. Then followed a rush and a hugging 
match, in which the odds were four to one 
against me. 

This happened over twenty-five years ago, 
and I am not yet exchanged. 


HH. Carpenter. 


THE SEA. 


A TRUE STORY. 


N the summer of 1884 
I was coming across 
the Indian Ocean in 
the steamship Géen- 
earn, homeward-bound 
from Shanghai with a 
cargo of tea. We had 
passed Ceylon, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the 
distant island and a 
whiffof thespicy breeze 
offshore, and were nearing the treacherous 
chain of coral reefs known as the Maldive 
Islands, when I came up from the cabin after 
dinner for a stroll on deck. The evening sky 
glowed with the beauty of a rich sunset such 
as is rarely seen outside the tropics. The good 
ship rocked easily upon a long, smooth swell, 
and plowed her way into a sea of molten gold, 
turning it, as by the touch of a magician’s rod, 
into blue depths of water beneath her keel. 
The vessel’s wake, churned into foam and shot 
through with countless flashes of phosphores- 
cence, stretched far astern like a silvery path 
leading to the very edge of the full moon which 
hung just above the horizon. 

I found the chief engineer leaning against 
the rail and enjoying the glorious beauty of the 
evening. For some time neither of us spoke. 
At length he remarked in a meditative way : 

“It was just here that we met the Portu- 
guese brig when we were coming out.” 

Now Nesbitt was a clear-headed Scot who 
had studied in one of the English universities 
and taken his degree ; then, giving way to his 
passion for a roving life, he had gone to sea and 
spent twenty years afloat. He had doubled 
more than once the Horn and the Cape, made 
a dozen voyages to China and Japan, and, as 
an engineer in the Portuguese navy, had vis- 
ited the whole coast of Africa, and once crossed 
the Dark Continent on foot just below the 





equator. In short, he had seen much of the 
world,and taken good note of what he saw. 

The chief engineer, therefore, was a man 
who had in his head much material for a good 
story; and it was in the hope of getting a story 
now that I asked: 

“ Well, what about the Portuguese brig?” 

He looked up in surprise. 

“ What! Have n’t you heard of the adven- 
ture we had on the last trip out? No? ’Bout 
as curious a thing as I ever came within hail 
of. But it’s a long yarn; so let ’s find some 
seats first, and then I ’ll spin it for you.” 

We took possession of a couple of steamer 
chairs on the after-deck, and forthwith the chief 
spun his yarn as follows: 

“We came out in February loaded mostly 
with iron; had a rough time of it in the Bay 
of Biscay and the Mediterranean, but when we 
had gotten past those cussed Frenchmen on 
the Suez Canal our troubles for that voyage 
were over. Those canal pilots make an engi- 
neer swear more than a storm at sea. 

“ Well, just in this place, one day about 
noon, we passed a brig about four miles north 
of us. Thesun was hot, there was not a breath 
of wind, and the brig lay rocking on the swell 
with all sail set and flapping. She showed no 
colors, and failed to answer the signals which 
we made to her. The captain swore a little at 
her want of manners and we went on; but 
when we had passed her some distance, per- 
haps a couple of miles, I went on the bridge 
and found him still leveling his glass at her. As 
I came up he said, ‘I don’t like the looks of that 
craftat all. She is n’t ship-shape, and I am going 
to run over to her and find out what ’s wrong.’ 

“He put the steamer’s head for the brig, 
and soon we were as close as the swell would 
allow. We hailed her, but got no reply. Then 
the old man began to get excited, and ordered 
the mate to call away the crew of the cutter 
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and investigate. When the mate came close 
alongside he hailed again. Still no reply. She 
lay with her starboard beam towards us. He 
pulled around her stern and found the port 
gangway open. A man in a red shirt and a 
pair of trousers sat there on the deck, his legs 
hanging over the side. He was leaning back 
upon a box under his left arm, and a red hand- 
kerchief trailed from his right hand across his 
lap. A loud hail at close quarters brought no 
movement or response, and a sudden awe fell 
upon the boat’s crew. The man was dead! 

“ The mate pulled forward to the bow and 
climbed up the chains to the deck. He said 
afterward that nothing would have hired him to 
climb into the gangway beside that silent figure. 
Four men lay on the deck around the forward 
hatch. They had been dead a long time, and the 
burning sun poured down upon ghastly bodies 
which were almost skeletons, they were so thin. 

“ The crew of the cutter were ordered up, 
and they searched the ship from stem to stern. 
They found no one in the forecastle or the 
hold, and no one in the cabin ; but in the galley 
they found the Malay cook and the cabin-boy, 
both dead, the cook lying upon his face with 
his fingers twisted in his long black hair. All the 
men except the captain seemed to have died in 
agony, for their bodies were writhed and twisted. 

“ There was plenty of food aboard —a cask 
of salt beef, several hundred-weight of rice, and 
some flour. There were plenty of coals for the 
galley fire. The ship was perfectly sound, not 
a sail was split, not a halyard started; the 
masts and spars were all secure, and the wheel 
and rudder in good order. But there was not 
a drop of water aboard. Here was the secret 
of the tragedy. Every water-cask was dry, 
every butt had been upset and drained to the 
last drop. The little cabin-boy lay with his 
head and shoulders inside one of the over- 


turned casks, and his stiff fingers grasped a tin . 


cup into which he had been trying to drain a 
few drops of water. 

“ The ship’s papers and two or three hundred 
Mexican dollars were in the despatch-box un- 
derthe captain’s elbow. I translated the papers 
— which were in Portuguese — when they were 
brought aboard the steamer. They showed 
that the brig was Portuguese, registered at Goa. 
Her name was the Santa Maria, and she had 
cleared from Goa three months before for a 
trading voyage along the west coast of India. 
Her master was also her owner; his name was 
signed to the papers with a cross. There was 
not, as it seemed, a single man on board who 
could write, for no log was found. There was 
a compass and a crude chart of the Indian 
coast in the cabin, but no sextant or chronome- 
ter and no signal-flags, 

“So these poor wretches had probably been 
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blown off the coast by a storm, and once out 
of sight of land they lost their bearings and 
could not find the way back again. Their sup- 
ply of water gave out, and they died. But judg- 
ing from the size of the brig, she required a crew 
of about fifteen men to handle her, and there 
were only seven bodies on board. What be- 
came of the others no one can tell. They may 
have drunk salt water, gone mad, and jumped 
into the sea to end their misery. There were 
lots of sharks swimming about the brig when 
we found her. 

“T said there was no log on board. Perhaps 
that is true and perhaps it is not. On the deck 
by the captain’s side was a little heap of peb- 
bles which had evidently been brought up from 
the ballast, and carefully piled in one corner 
of the despatch-box beside the ship’s papers 
were seventeen of these same pebbles. It is 
not unlikely that each pebble represented a day 
of thirst and watching. It makes me shudder, 
even now —the picture of that red-shirted cap- 
tain sitting in the waist of the ship watching for 
a sail, and seeing his crew, maddened by thirst 
or by salt water, jump down one by one into 
the jaws of the sharks waiting below. I always 
think of that captain as catching sight of some 
steamer on the horizon and raising himself to 
wave his red handkerchief, his only signal of 
distress, then, as the steamer keeps on her 
course, falling back in despair—to die!” 

We sat for a long time in silence, while the 
steady throb of the steamer’s iron heart drove 
her forward into the night. At length I asked: 

“ What did you do with her?” 

“ We could not take her into port, and it is 
against the law to leave a vessel adrift upon the 
high seas. So when the mate had come back 
with a white face and told his story the captain 
sent the crew over to the brig and dismantled 
her. We took out her stores, cordage, sails, and 
everything we could move. Then the carpenter 
went down and bored a lot of holes in her bot- 
tom. We put all the bodies in the cabin and laid 
the ship’s flag over them. The captain read the 
prayer from the burial service. Then we locked 
the cabin-door and left her ; and as we steamed 
away we could see her slowly settling down. 

“We turned over everything belonging to 
her to the Portuguese consul at Singapore ; 
and if you will ask the captain he will show 
you the letter of thanks he got from Portugal, 
with King Luis’s own signature. The consul 
wrote to Goa and advertised in all the east- 
ern papers three months for some one who 
could claim the things, but without success. 
At length they were sold and converted to the 
crown, for no living soul could be found who 
knew anything about the Santa Maria or her 
crew.” 

Edwin K. Buttolph. 
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WY EK UNDO is a small town on 
an affluent of the Dré ch’u, and 
was the first place of any im- 
portance we had yet seen in 
Tibet. The town contains about 
a hundred and fifty houses, and 
a fine lamasery is built on a steep hill behind 
it. Here converge several important trade 
routes leading to all parts of the country. I pur- 
posed taking the one to Ch’amdo, and, as I had 
friends there among the lamas, I hoped to be 
able to push on southward towards Assam, or, 
if prevented and forced to return to China, I 
should at all events be able to add consider- 
ably to our geographical knowledge. From 
Jyékundo to Ch’amdo the country was unex- 
plored, and the only Europeans who had gone 
from Bat’ang to Ch’amdo had not surveyed the 
route.! But fate and the lamas had something 
else in store for me. The first day of my stay in 
Jyékundo the yard in which I was camping 
was crowded with people of all ages and condi- 
tions, eager to see what goods I had for sale and 
toknow what I wished to purchase; for, as I was 
not traveling on official business, trade was the 
only reason they could assign for my presence 
among them. Fortunately I bought enough 
tsamba and butter to last for a day or two, for 
on the morrow the courtyard was deserted, and 
I learned that the Déba, who was also abbot 
of the lamasery, considered me a suspicious 
character, because I was without the pass from 
the Amban at Hsi-ning with which all persons 
coming from the north are provided, and 
had issued orders forbidding trade with me. 





Any one disobeying was to be severely beaten, ° 


or, if a lama, his nose and ears were to be slit; 
and a reward of ten packages of tea was of- 
fered to informers. The people were told that 
these measures were taken for their protection, 
for it had been ascertained beyond a doubt 
that I was a man deeply versed in the black 
art, with power to make my money or other 
belongings return to me in three days after giv- 
ing them in exchange for goods; to trade with 
me was therefore a sure means of bringing 
loss to traders and a great gain to me. This 
notice was duly posted all over the town, and 
lamas were sent to supply the people with ver- 
bal commentaries on the text. Just before the 
publication of this taboo I had bought a tur- 

1 Mgr. Tomine Desmazures and Abbé Desgodins, in 
1861. Huc also traveled over this route on his way 


to China, but his narrative has no geographical value. 
Since writing the above I have learned, from a letter 
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quoise ring from the girl who owned the place 
where I was staying, and it was amusing to 
see her anxiety for the next three days. Each 
time I met her she clutched the little leather 
purse she carried at her belt and felt if the 
money was safe, and great was her relief when 
the dreaded time had elapsed and the rupees 
were still hers. 

Fortunately for me there were in the town 
a number of Chinese traders from Ssu-ch’uan, 
and also a man from Hsi-ning who had been 
sent here by my friend the T’ung-shih to make 
ready a home for him and to await his arrival 
from Tendo, a town some four days’ ride to 
the north of Jyékundo. These men did all 
in their power for me, and tried to dispel 
the suspicions of the lamas and the people. 
The man from Hsi-ning said I was a well- 
known T’ung-shih from Peking, as his chief, 
who would be here in a few days, would cer- 
tify, and that any impoliteness to or ill treatment 
of me would be deeply resented by him and by 
the Chinese Government. This disturbed the 
Déba so much that he decided to go at once 
and consult with some other chiefs. As soon as 
he had gone my Chinese friends came and ad- 
vised me to leave the town at once if I wished 
to cross Tibet, for as long as the Déba was away 
no new measures would be taken against me, 
and even his former orders would not be strictly 
obeyed. If I awaited his return it was possible 
that I would be forbidden to advance south- 
ward. My horses were so weak they could hardly 
stand and nobody would sell or hire me any. 
What was to be done? To leave two of my 
men here with all the goods, and to take the 
three best ponies and go as fast as they could 
carry me, was my only chance of getting through 
the country: the Chinese traders would try to 
send the other men and my traps back to China 
at the first opportunity. This was the conclusion 
we arrived at, and I decided to carry it out if 
my friends could get me a guide. After long 
pourparlers, and only on paying a large sum 
of money,*did they finally secure the services 
of a man from Kanzé, a blear-eyed, drunken, 
wasted little fellow, who, besides his long, 
matted, grizzly locks, had a huge cue of dif- 
ferent colored silks plaited with his hair, a con- 
cession to Chinese ideas frequently made by the 
Tibetans. He was to accompany me to his 
from Ta-chien-lu, dated May 24, 1890, that a party of 
thirteen foreigners (Gabriel Bonvalotand Prince Henry 


of Orleans?) had reached Larego, five hundred miles 
west of Ch’amdo, and was making its way to Ta-chien-lu. 
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native town, a thirteen days’ ride to the south 
of Jyékundo. I tried to get him to take me to 
Ch’amdo, which was three days nearer ; but he 
said he had never traveled that road, and with 
so few men he was afraid to try it as the coun- 
try was full of brigands. I offered him double 
the sum he had asked to take me to Kanzé, 
but to no avail. The buxom woman accom- 
panying him — whom he apologetically intro- 
duced as his Jyékundo wife, not nearly as 
good-looking as his fo-niang at Kanzé — in- 
sisted on his refusing the tempting offer, and 
I had to resign myself to the inevitable. 

So far on my journey I had been able to 
use silver bullion, but at Jyékundo Indian 
rupees alone were current, and when coins of 
smaller value were wanted they were chopped 
into halves or quarters. My gold was mar- 
ketable only at such a heavy loss that I could 
not afford to sell it,! and my silver was reluc- 
tantly changed for coin by the Chinese as a 
personal favor, for they said they could do 
nothing with it. The old Tibetan guide had 
a diminutive mule which we loaded with a 
bag of feed for the horses and a few odds 
and ends for ourselves, and having, by the ad- 
vice of my friends, changed my Chinese felt 
hat for the red turban worn throughout Tibet, 
and put on my horsehair blinkers, which hid 
my obnoxious blue eyes and half my face, I 
was ready to start. 

The two men I left behind me I never saw 

1Gold is worth twenty times its weight in silver at 
Peking, eighteen at Hsi-ning, and from twelve to thir- 
teen in Tibet. It never exceeds 850 fine. 
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again, but from letters I have received 
since my return home I have learned of 
their adventures. The Déba on his return 
to Jyékundo brought orders to prevent by, 
any and every means my journey southward 
— to kill me, if necessary. Finding the bird 
flown, he gratified his animosity by seizing 
my men, chaining them, and throwing them 
into prison. It was only after great trouble 
on the part of my friend the T’ung-shih 
that he got them released a fortnight later, 
and my goods and horses returned to them. 
They then set out to follow me; but the 
country was now aroused, and soon they 
were seized again by a party of lamas, car- 
ried off in chains, and their horses and goods 
abandoned. This time they recovered their 
liberty by paying their captors a ransom: 
on returning to their camp they found that 
two of their horses had been eaten by 
wolves. Finally, after many tribulations, 
they reached Kanzé, and eventually Ta- 
chien-lu, where they were most kindly re- 
ceived by the bishop and the fathers of 
the Tibetan mission, and in due time sent 
back to their homes. 
The adventures of these men show how 
providential had been my hasty departure from 
Jyékundo ; for if Chinese, who can travel about 
this country with perfect freedom, were sub- 
mitted to such treatment simply because they 
were in the service of a suspect, what would 
have been my fate if the lamas had caught 
me? 

As far as Jyékundo I had found the coun- 
try desolate and stony, with only here and there 
a little brush growing in the more sheltered 
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nooks among the hills, but on the morning of 
the second day after leaving the town we entered 
a small cahon which opened on the Dré ch’u, 
and the scene changed as if by magic. Cy- 
press and juniper, pine and birch, covered the 
mountain sides, and along the brook, flowing 
between banks of velvety grass powdered with 
little pink and white flowers, grew plum trees 
and wild gooseberry bushes ; honeysuckle and 
other shrubs, all in full bloom, filled the air 
with the fragrance of their blossoms. From 
the cavities in the tufa rocks hung ferns and 
creepers, from which the water dripped in 
glistening drops. The change was so sudden 
and so delightful that even my stolid Chinese 
grew enthusiastic over the beauty of the sur- 
roundings, or availed themselves of my admi- 
ration for the scenery to suggest breakfast in 
order that we might enjoy it the longer, for 


1 During the journey to Kanzé we met daily from 
200 to 500 yaks, each carrying two or three-boxes of tea, 
or from 115 to 175 pounds. I was told that for three- 
fourths of the year this road was thus filled with them. 
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soon we should surely leave this dreamland 
behind. But their fears were groundless. For 
miles the country remained the same, becom- 
ing even grander along the Dré ch’u. There 
the road was high up on the steep mountain, 
600 or 700 feet above the broad, blue river, and 
on each side in the background were dazzling 
peaks of snow. Villages and lamaseries were 
numerous, and large droves of yaks carrying 
tea from Ta-chien-lu followed one another in 
endless succession.! This continual movement 
made surveying extremely difficult, as I had to 
use much care to keep this work secret, for 
knowledge of it would have helped to confirm 
what the lamas had said, that I was searching 
for hidden treasures, to find which I employed 
means unknown to them. Now that I had not 
even a tent in which I could quietly draw at 
night, I had to resort to all kinds of expedients 


Consequently four or five million pounds of tea are 
brought into the country over this road, or half 
the general trade of Tibet with China in this com- 
modity. 
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during the day to get half an hour or so of 
undisturbed quiet in which rapidly to work up 
my notes. 

We rarely stopped in villages or in tents, but 
always some distance from them, the guide 
going to the nearest habitation to buy food for 
us and the horses. Usually I and my Chinese 
were taken for Mongols; only once did a man 
say as he passed by, “ Why, there goes a p’i/ing 
[foreigner]!” But the guide stopped to chat 
with him, and set him nght. Old Kando, our 
guide, who was a musk trader, was a great 
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a pipe as our only solace. When we had nearly 
reached the eastern border of Dérgé we and 
our horses were so utterly worn out that a 
day’s rest was imperative. I rode up to a little 
camp on the hillside above the Yi ch’u and 
asked the people to let us rest in their tent for 
a day. They agreed to give us a small one 
where they stored pack-saddles, and we were 
soon seated around a big fire, emptying pot 
after pot of tea and milk with which they kept 
us freely supplied. , 

It is not possible to describe here all the 
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traveler ; he had been to China and to India 
and had lived for two years at Darjeeling, so 
it naturally did not take him long to find out 
where I was from; but he stood by me faith- 
fully, and, though drunk every evening, he 
never told any one that I was a foreigner, 
but invented with wonderful promptitude 2 
propos lies to suit every occasion. 

We rode on rapidly, first crossing the Dré 
ch’u when three days distant from Jyékundo, 
and later one of its large affluents, the Za ch’u, 
our horses swimming, while we were ferried 
over in the little skin tubs used throughout 
Tibet. Rain fell every day and often for whole 
days, and our life was most miserable. With- 
out fire or the possibility of preparing food, 
we wrapped ourselves in our felt cloaks and 
beguiled away the long hours of the night with 


country I traveled through, which was fre- 
quently extremely beautiful, and where the 
people, customs, and language presented many 
interesting peculiarities. After leaving the rich 
and populous kingdom of Dérgé we entered 
the no less important Horba states, and finally 
reached the town of Kanzé. Here I was glad 
to finda Chinese officer and a small detachment 
of troops, for to their friendly assistance I and 
my men probably owe our lives. The people, 
led by the lamas, assaulted the house of the 
Chinese trader where I had put up and tried.to 
drag us out, but the lieutenant promptly sent a 
detachment of men to our rescue, whomanaged 
to get the house closed and barred and who 
remained with us to keep off the mob which 
crowded the streets and the housetops. He 
notified the Déba that I was a Chinese official, 
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a native of Turkestan, where, he said, light 
complexions and blue eyes were common. 

I had arrived at Kanzé in an evil hour, in 
the midst of the festivities of the 15th of the 
fourth moon,! when the people from far and 
near congregate there and the chiefs review 
their men, and when drinking and fighting are 
the order of the day. In Tibet nearly every 
crime is punished by the imposition of a fine, 
and murder is by no means an expensive lux- 
ury. The fine varies according to the social 
standing of the victim, 120 bricks of tea (worth 
a rupee a brick) for one of 
the “ upper ten,” 80 bricks 
for a person of the middle 
classes, 40 bricks for a wom- 
an, and so on down to two 
or three for a pauper or 
a wandering foreigner, as 
Lieutenant Lu Ming-yang 
kindly informed me. He 
said that there was hardly a 
grown-up manin the country 
who had not a murder or 
two to his eredit; and later 
on Mgr. Biet, the Bishop 
of Tibet, corroborated this 
statement. 

The Horba have finer 
features and lighter com- 
plexions than any other 
people I saw in Tibet, and 
their fondness for bright 
colors in dressing and for 
much finery adds not a lit- 
tle to their picturesque 
beauty. They are divided 
into five tribes, governed 
by hereditary chiefs, who 
are practically independent 
of both China and Lh’asa. 
The Déba appoint district 
magistrates(She/ngo),whose 
term of office is three years, 
and under them are war 
chiefs, or M/a-pdn.2 Each vil- 
lage has a Sésé, or “ head 
man,” who levies the taxes 
in his locality and is personally responsible 
for the payment of the full amount assessed. 
Other officers watch over the chief’s granaries 
and crops, his herds and flocks, fix the date 
of the harvest, levy duties on salt and all 
other commodities. Tibetan officials never 
receive a money compensation for the per- 

1 According to the Tibetan calendar. Unlike the 
other dependencies of China, Tibet has preserved its 
own mode of reckoning time. It is principally used 
to determine lucky and unlucky days. All unlucky days 
are dropped. Z. g., if the 13th of the third moon is 


unlucky, they omit that date and count the 14th twice. 
2 It is interesting to find the principle of subordina- 
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formance of their duties, but are given cer- 
tain prerogatives, such as the exclusive right 
to lodge caravans, and tracts of land are as- 
signed to them the crops of which constitute 
their emolument. 

Kanzé is the most important commercial 
center of this part of K’amdo. Easily and 
rapidly reached from Ta-chien-lu in Ssu-ch’uan, 
it is connected with the capital of Dérgé by 
a fairly good road. This latter place is famous 
for the beauty, excellence, and variety of its 
manufactures; its swords, guns, copperware, 
bells, and saddles command 
exceptionally high prices 
and are deservedly prized. 
I have seen specimens of 
work done in this locality 
which are highly creditable 
to the artistic sense and 
mechanical ability of the 
people. Art, like every other 
branch of the civilization of 
this country, has been af- 
fected by India and China 
to an equal extent, and the 
blending of thestyles obtain- 
ing in these two countries 
as found in Tibetan metal 
work produces a most har- 
monious result. The Ne- 
palese (Peurbdu)are esteemed 
the best silversmiths in the 
country; and their work, 
which shows the Indian 
filigree and the Chinese 
repoussé combined, is imi- 
tated everywhere, and is a 
decided improvement on 
either of these styles of 
ornamentation used alone. 

After three days of anxiety 
spent at Kanzé, during 
which I tried in vain to per- 
suade the lieutenant to give 
me a guide to Lit’ang, I 
left with an escort of four 
Chinese soldiers for Dawo, 
another large town of the 
Horba six days’ ride to the southeast. The day 
before my departure the lieutenant sent an ex- 
press along the road I was to follow, bearing a 
notice in Chinese and Tibetan tied to an arrow, 
— meaning that it must be sent from station to 
station as quickly as the arrow shot from the 
bow,—and informing all the chiefs of my pas- 
tion of the military to the civil authorities, so strongly 
marked in China, also existing in Tibet. The Chinese 
have a saying, “ Wen-kuan ti i pi, Wu-kuan pa pu- 
chi” (“ When a civil official raises his pen the military 
officials are unable to move’’). The organization of all 


eastern Tibetan states is similar to that of the Horba, 
except where ruled by Lh’asa. 
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sage, to the end that post- 
horses and food might be 
prepared for us. Every night 
we stopped in the official 
post-station (jya-tsu kang), 
where we were provided 
with the best the country 
afforded. Day by day the 
scenery grew more enchant- 
ing, the forest growth thicker 
and higher, the fields larger 
and more numerous. The 
people had about finished 
sowing their crops and were 
enjoying a season of rest and 
amusement. We _ passed 
many parties of girls and 
young men picnicking under 
the shade of the great trees 
along the Nya ch’u. The 
girls were dancing to the 
song of some of their num- 
ber. They formed in two 
groups, and while one stood 
still, the other danced for- 
ward and back, holding 
hands, bending and swaying 
their bodies, and taking short, 
high steps. Then the other 
group had its turn, and so the dance went on 
to the apparent delight of the young men who, 
lying on the grass, watched them. 

We rode through several towns and by nu- 
merous villages till we finally reached our des- 
tination, Dawo, called Jésenyi by the people. 
It is quite an important place, with some eight 
hundred inhabitants, of which over a hundred 
are Chinese, and it has a large lamasery (/Vyi- 
chung gomba) where live two to three thou- 
sand monks, held to be a churlish, riotous lot 
even by the people about them. Here I very 
nearly had a repetition of the scenes at Kanzé ; 
but I was becoming hardened to anything 
short of actual assault, and as the mob did not 
go that far, I awaited quietly the arrival of the 
Chinesesergeant stationed here, who was rus- 
ticating some distance off in the mountains. 
When he finally came I got from him two guides, 
and we started for Kata (also called Tai- 
ling), and from that village off again to Ta- 
chien-lu, where I arrived on the 24th of 
June, having ridden nearly six hundred miles 
since leaving Jyékundo on the 29th of May. 
Here I found myself in the midst of friends ; 
for the best could not have received me with 
more kindness and have done more to make 
me comfortable than did Mgr. Felix Biet, the 
— Bishop of Diana and Apostolic Vicar of 

1Det. . 

He was very much surprised that I had been 
able to traverse eastern Tibet, in view of 'the 





A, TINDER-BOX, SILVER AND CORAL MOUNTING; B, LEATHER 
MONEY BAG; C, RED LEATHER MONEY BAG, WORN ON THE 
BELT; D, SILVER INK BOTTLE AND PEN CASE; E, ROSARY 
MADE OF DISKS CUT FROM HUMAN SKULL; F, HORN (KAN- 
DUNG) MADE FROM HUMAN TIBIA, LEASH AND COVERING 
MADE OF HUMAN SKIN, USED IN EXORCISMS. 
lawlessness of the people and of the opposi- 
tion of the Chinese Government to any one’s 
attempting to enter it, as was shown in the case 
of Count Béla Szechenyi’s expedition. He said 
that for the last twenty years the members of his 
mission had been trying to reach Dérgé, but 
that their endeavors had been ineffectual; the 
Chinese, insisting that there was no practica- 
ble road through that region, had refused them 
permission. Even the Chinese of Ta-chien-lu 
would not for several days believe that I had 
crossed K’amdo, as they said there were none 
of their people who would venture in that coun- 
try without being well known to the natives. 
The most noteworthy attempt to enter east- 
ern Tibet from the north was made by Colo- 
nel Prjevalsky in 1884; but he was able to get 
only as far as the Dré ch’u and then had to 
return to the Ts’aidam. From the Ts’aidam 
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to the sources of the Yellow River our routes, 
if not the same, at least frequently crossed 
each other. From the latter point to Ta- 
chien-lu, a distance of 
over seven hundred miles, 
Ihadtraveled in a country 
where no European had 
ever put his foot. The 
richness and fertility of 
many of the districts I 
saw, the excellence of the 
roads, the absence of high 
or difficult passes between 
Jyékundo and Ta-chien- 
lu, the density and variety 
of the population, were 
subjects of continual sur- 
prise. These features alone 
explain the preference 
shown for this route by traders from central 
Tibet over the highroad za Lit’ang and Ba- 
t’'ang. On the latter one has to cross no fewer 
than fourteen passes—several of them ex- 
tremely difficult and very high—between Ta- 
chien-lu and Bat’ang, a distance of 225 miles, 
and the road lies nearly all the way to Ch’am- 
do (where the one I had followed meets it) 
through a desolate, thinly inhabited country, 
where it is difficult for a part of the year to 
find pasture for cattle. 

It is only within the last few years that the 
Chinese have been able to implant themselves 
in the country I traveled through, so hostile 
and lawless have the natives always shown 
themselves, but already an important trade 
has sprung up in musk, gold, hides, etc. Rhu- 
barb (Rheum palmatum) of the finest quality 
is found in enormous quantities, but as its use 
is confined to the foreign market, there is no 
demand for it at present. It is highly prob- 
able that when the country is better known 
there will be found a number of products of 
the soil of considerable value to foreign mer- 
chants. The remoteness of this country will 
always be a great obstacle in the way of estab- 
lishing direct commercial relations with it, and 
for long years to come it will probably be of 
interest to us only from a scientific point of 
view, a field of research of indeed wonderful 
interest to the student of anthropology, of lin- 
guistics, of geology, and especially of botany. 





BRONZE CHURCH BELL. 


AFTER passing a fortnight most agreeably 
at Ta-chien-lu waiting for the men I had 
left behind at Jyékundo, nothing being heard 
of them I made up my mind to go on to Shang- 
hai. Comfortably ensconced in a sedan chair 
carried by four lusty coolies, I was off once 
more on the roth of July for Ya-chou, which 
was the terminus of my wanderings by land. 
We stopped the first night at Wa-ssu-k’ou, 
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at the mouth of the Ta-chien-lu River (Lu ho) 
where it empties into the T’ung, the road run- 
ning down a rocky gorge on each side of 
which the mountains rise almost perpendicu- 
larly to a height of over two thousand feet. 
Here and there huge boulders, detached from 
the cliffs, had been precipitated into the stream 
below, which tumbled over them in a mass of 
silvery spray. Wherever possible the soil was 
cultivated, maize and potatoes being the prin- 
cipal crops. Willows, poplars, and widespread- 
ing walnut trees were growing around the little 
villages and tea-houses with which the narrow, 
rocky path was lined. The road was covered 
with long files of heavily loaded porters trudg- 
ing slowly on to Ta-chien-lu, and in every tea- 
house their huge loads were placed on benches 
while the frugal coolies refreshed themselves 
with a cup of tea or a bowl of bean-curd and 
a chunk of corn-bread. Most of them were 
carrying tea from Ya-chou or some neighboring 
town, about one hundred and fifty miles away, 
to be taken later, on yaks or mules, into ‘Tibet. 
They were of all ages, and I was surprised to see 
among them not a few women and small chil- 
dren. The packages of tea, each about four feet 
long, six inches broad, and three to four thick, 
and weighing from seventeen to twenty-three 
pounds, are placed horizontally one above the 
other, the upper ones projecting so as to come 
over the porter’s head. They are held tightly 
together by coir ropes 
and little bamboo 
stakes; straps, also 
of plaited coir ropes, 
pass over the porter’s 
shoulders, while a lit- 
tle string fastened to 
the top of the load 
helps to balance the 
hugestructure, which 
it requires moreknack 
than strength to 
carry, for its weight 
must bear on all the 
back and only slight- 
ly on the shoulders. 
In their hands the porters carry a short crutch 
which they place under the load when they 
wish to rest without removing it from their 
backs. The average load is nine packages, or 
from 190 to 200 pounds, but I passed a number 
of men carrying seventeen packages, and one 
had twenty-one. A man, I was told, had a few 
years ago brought an iron safe weighing four 
hundred pounds for Mgr. Biet from Ya-chou 
to Ta-chien-lu in twenty-two days. Old or 
decrepit people commonly travel along this 
road borne on the backs of porters. Many 
of the women porters carried seven pack- 
ages of tea, nearly two hundred pounds, and 
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TIBETAN BOOTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


children of five and six trudged on behind their 
parents with one or two. The price paid for 
this work is twenty tael cents (about twenty-five 
cents) a package, and it takes about seventeen 
days to make the trip from Ya-chou. So far as 
my knowledge goes there are no porters in any 
other part of the world who carry such weights 
as these Ya-chou tea-coolies ; and, strange as it 
may appear, they are not very muscular, and 
over half of them are confirmed opium smokers. 
Irish potatoes, I have said, are one of the prin- 
cipal articles of diet at and around Ta-chien-lu, 
but in 1889 the crop was nearly a total fail- 
ure; the potatoes rotted in the ground, and 
the poor people were greatly distressed over 
this inexplicable and unprecedented calam- 
ity. A day or two before I left town the mys- 
tery was explained. A peasant, while resting 
from his work in his little potato patch, heard 
the voice of the ‘chief of the potatoes” (Yang- 
yao wa-wa) as he spoke to his people, saying : 
“ My children, this people of ‘Ta-chien-lu are 
a stiff-necked, wicked lot, and I have felt it 
my duty to punish them, and not to leave you 
exposed to their contaminating influence, so 
we will all leave this country and seek another 
home. But as I don’t wish the death of these 
sinners, but rather that they may repent and 
live, I have ordered our cousins the beans to 
remain behind, and so they will not starve.” 
The peasant came at once to town and 
repeated his story, which partly consoled the 


people for their loss, for they then knew that if 
the potato crop was to bea complete failure they 
would at least have an abundance of beans. 

Some fifteen miles below Wa-ssii-k’ou is 
the famous suspension bridge across the T’ung 
River, the Lu-ting ch’iao. It was built in 1701, 
and is 370 feet long, 10 feet broad, and is, I 
should think, about 150 feet above the stream. 
Nine chains, which form the bed of the bridge, 
are wound around large windlasses placed in 
towers at each end, and by this simple method 
the bridge is kept taut and the swinging re- 
duced to a minimum. Two other chains on 
each side form a rather frail fender, and two 
loose planks placed on the lower chains con- 
stitute the roadway, over which mules and 
horses can travel with ease if not with a sense 
of perfect security. 

Ssu-ch’uan and Yun-nan are famous for 
their suspension bridges, most of them similar 
to the Lu-ting bridge; one, however, that I saw 
near Huang-ni P’u is made of two round bars 
of iron and is about seventy-five feet long. 
How it was manufactured or put in place is 
a mystery to me, but it is a splendid piece 
of ironwork. The extremities of the rods are 
anchored behind large rocks. 

About half a mile below the village of 
Lu-ting ch’iao the Catholic Tibetan. mission 
has a ‘station in the village of Sha-pa, and 
here I passed the night in the neat little 
vicarage surrounded by peach and pomeélo, 
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lemon ! and plum trees laden 
with fruit, and a garden filled 
with salad plants and other 
vegetables dear to all good 
Frenchmen. 

The following day we left 
the valley of the T’ung ho 
and by rough and steep paths 
reached the top of the Fei- 
yiieh ling (altitude 9400 feet), 
and on the 13th the pretty 
little town of Ni-t’ou. The 
people were in a state of ex- 
citement over the marriage 
of the belle of the place and 
the high price her prospective 
husband had had to pay for 
her: fifty taels to purchase a 
“number two wife” was 
highly creditable to the town 
which had given birth to such 
a treasure. The Ssu-ch’uanese 
are much given to selling girls, 
and large numbers are ex- 
ported yearly from Ch’ung- 
ching for Han-kou and 
Shanghai and other eastern 
cities. The price usually paid 
for one of six or seven years 
is from seven to ten taels. 

_ Ss They are kindly reared by the 
SILVER CHATELAINE. 
sitver-mounteo Stock farmer who buys them, 
KNIFE, SEAL AND receive a “liberal education 
SEALING-WAX. . . 
with all modern accomplish- 
ments,” and when they have attained the age 
of sixteen are easily disposed of at high prices. 
The trade has nothing cruel about it, and many 
of these girls are respected members of society 
in after life, and certainly enjoy many more 
material comforts than if they had been left 
in their poor villages. I have lived in homes 
of highly respectable Chinese where the wife 
had four or five little girls purchased 
with hersavings, and they were treated 
with as much kindness and love as 
her own children. 

At Yung-ching Hsien (altitude 
3100 feet) tea culture begins, but 
unless particular inquiries on the sub- 
ject are made one would not be likely 
to recognize the tea shrub of China 
in the trees, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, which bordered the fields, or 
in the heaps of big leaves and twigs 
drying in the sun the components 
of the brick tea of ‘Tibet. 

Ina little village some ten miles be- 








1 Pomeloes (or shaddocks, as they are 
called in the West Indies) and lemons do 
not, however, reach maturity at this altitude 
(4500 feet). 
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low this town, and where I stopped forthe night, 
my rest was much disturbed until nearly dawn 
bysome one reciting in the peculiarly exasperat- 
ing monotone in which all Chinese schoolboys 
are wont to indulge. On inquiry I learned that 
it was the innkeeper’s son, preparing to go up 
to town for his examination for the degree of 
B. A.; and the innkeeper said that he and all 
the men of his family for the last three genera- 
tions had passed this examination. This is a 
little village lost in the remote mountains of 
western Ssu-ch’uan: I doubt if such a thing 
could be heard of outside of China, Korea, 
and Japan; but in these countries it is common 
enough. On July 18 Ireached Ya-chou, a pretty 
city on the right bank of the broad Ya River, 
which empties into the Fu ho (or, as we call 
it, the Min) at Chia-ting Fu. Besides being 
the greatest manufactory of brick tea in Ssu- 
ch’uan, Ya-chou is also the rainiest place in the 
province, while Yung-ching, not forty miles 
from it, is said to be the dnest. The summer 
of 1889 had been exceptionally rainy, even for 
Ya-chou, and the authorities had been forced 
to take drastic measures to stop the deluge. 
They had had the north gate of the city closed ! 
This was known to be an infallible means of 
putting a stop to the rain, and the people were 
delighted with the energy and determination 
of their chief magistrate in dealing with the 
rain gods. 

At Ya-chou I hired a raft to take me down 
to Chia-ting, seventy miles. This is the only 
kind of craft which can navigate the shallow 
but swift and dangerous Ya ho. It is about 
thirty feet long and six wide, and is built of 
two sets of bamboo poles, the forward set bent 
up into a bow. A mat awning covers the 
middle of the raft, and two men row in the bow 
while one steers with a long sweep in the stern. 
It is a tolerably safe, rapid, but wet mode of 
travel. As cooking and sleeping on board are 
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impossible, it is not to be recommended when 
ascending the river. 

The swift current carried us rapidly down 
through a country of great natural beauty. 
On each side the red sandstone of the moun- 
tains cropped out in numerous places among 
the vivid greens of the semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion which covers the soil, while in the back- 
ground rose the dark cloud-capped mountains 
I had recently been traveling across. The low- 
lands along the river were, wherever irrigation 
was possible, covered with paddy-fields ; near 
every little white and black cottage a bunch 
of tall bamboo waved its long, graceful plumes, 
and banana, white-wax, and tea trees, with 
fields of sorghum and maize, nearly hid them 
from our view. 

Some fifteen miles below the town we passed 
through a gorge about two miles long; creep- 
ers and ferns grew in every crevice of the high 
red sandstone cliffs rising on each side, and 
two torrents fell in dazzling mist from a height 
of several hundred feet over their perpendicu- 
lar sides, and at their base the river swept 
over the rocks, spinning our frail craft in the 
whirlpools which covered its turgid surface. 

The next morning we could see some thirty 
miles away to the west the dark, rugged mass 
of sacred O-mi shan, rising ten thousand feet 
above the plain, and a few miles ahead were 
the vine-covered walls of Chia-ting and its 
suburbs of thatched cottages hid in groves of 
bamboo and banana trees. 

Here I staid only a day, the necessary time 
to hire a small boat to take me to Ch’ung- 
ch’ing (287 miles), where I arrived in two days, 
simply drifting with the current. The coun- 
try between Chia-ting and Ch’ung-ch’ing was 
similar to that along the Ya ho, the valleys a 
little broader, the hills lower and less angular. 
From Sui Fu— where we entered the Yang-tzu 
— eastward the country has already been care- 
fully described by former travelers, and the 
pace at which I was swept through it was 
not suited to collecting further details con- 
cerning it. But what struck me everywhere in 
Ssu-ch’uan was the prosperous appearance of 
the people in this the most densely populated 
province of the empire. It is said that there 
are 71,000,000 inhabitants in Ssu-ch’uan,! and 
I have seen less misery and less beggary in 
it than in any other province. The people 
are well dressed, well fed, happy, and hard- 
working, and famines in this garden-land are 
unheard-of calamities. Notwithstanding its 
teeming population it not only produces enough 

_1 Memorandum of the Board of Works (Hu-pu), 
giving the population of the empire in 1885. Manu- 
script note to the author. 

2 I have seen recently in a paper that the Chinese 


ignore charity, that they have no charitable institu- 
lions, etc. Such ignorance is unpardonable even among 
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to supply its people with food, but its foreign 
trade in tea, silk, opium, medicines, etc. en- 
riches its merchants and brings it all the prod- 
ucts of other provinces and distant countries. 

After staying at Ch’ung-ch’ing for ten days, 
the river being so high that no boatman would 
risk going down it, I left on August 4 for 
I-ch’ang (415 miles). Below Kuei-Chou (the 
border town of Ssu-ch’uan, and about 290 
miles east of it) we entered the famous gorges 
of the Yang-tzu, where the great river is 
hemmed in in a narrow passage by masses of 
rock rising perpendicularly to over a thousand 
feet along each bank for miles at a time, and 
dashes along seething and eddying, hurrying 
eastward to be free. Here the skill of the 
helmsman came into play as he steered with 
unerring precision our cockleshell of a boat 
around the whirlpools, and by the rocks whose 
jagged points now and then jutted out of the 
river as when in the vortex of some larger eddy 
they could be seen tor an instant. Once only 
did his hand err, and we at once were flying 
around helplessly like Jules Verne’s Vautilus 
in the Malestrom. Dazed and sick from the 
rapidity of the motion, we crouched down 
in the bottom of the boat, which creaked and 
cracked and rolled as if about to capsize. 
After a minute or so the whirling slackened a 
little, and the men, seeing the whirlpool reced- 
ing, bent their oars with a great shout and safely 
got usout. Had the bow of the boat got into 
the vortex and not across it, as it fortunately 
did, it certainly would have been swamped. 

We passed heavily laden junks slowly 
working their way upstream amidst what to 
any but the Chinese would have appeared 
insurmountable difficulties. A hundred naked, 
shouting, and arm-swinging trackers dragged 
each one slowly along, now straining every 
muscle at the long tow-line, now slacking up as 
a man seated at the bow of the boat directed 
them with the beat of a small drum held be- 
tween his knees. Below the rapids other junks 
were preparing to enter them with much burn- 
ing of joss-paper and firing of crackers, and 
near by was a little lifeboat station, with two 
or three “ red boats” ready to pick up any one 
in case of accident. Below all of the rapids on 
the Yang-tzu are lifeboat stations, which, like 
many other charities in China, are kept up 
solely by private subscription and render the 
greatest service to the enormous population 
employed on the river.” 

And so I traveled rapidly on, stopping at 
night at some town or village to buy food and 


a people as grossly prejudiced against the Chinese as 
we are. A volume Laie 3 be written about the charita- 
ble institutions of China, of the soup-houses, orphan- 
ages, schools, refuges, etc. in every town and village 
of the empire, but cui dono? Something else would be 
found with which to reproach the “ Mongolian.” 
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to wait for daylight in order to continue my 
journey. Between the different gorges (there 
are five principal ones) the country was very 
beautiful; here and there some little valley 
opened on the river and far away I could see 
high, pine clad hills. Villages hid in the foliage 
of bastard banyans and other widespreading 
shade trees occupied every level bit of land, 
many even built against the steep face of the 
hills overhanging the river. Frequently we saw 
the wreck of some unfortunate boat, or one less 
unlucky beached, its crew busily occupied in re- 
moving the cargo or repairing its battered hull. 

The rapidity of the current when the river 
is in flood can be conceived from the fact that 
my boat reached I-ch’ang in fifty-seven hours, 
the total distance, as before stated, being 415 


miles. The question of steam navigation on 
this mill-race is one interesting a large pro- 
portion of the foreign community in China, 
and I have read and heard a great deal about 
its feasibility. That a small steamer might, 
after great labor, be got up to Ch’ung-ch’ing, 
I believe is possible, but that regular remuner- 
ative steam navigation could be established 
is another question ; and if only boats similar 
to the one built a few years ago to attempt the 
ascent are used, I believe it will be a very long 
time before Ch’ung-ch’ing will hear the lively 
steamer’s whistle. 

At I-ch’ang my boat journey was at an end, 
and here also, as far as my readers are con- 
cerned, ceases all interest in my wanderings of 
over 4500 odd miles in the Chinese Empire. 


W. Woodville Rockhill. 


THE UTOPIAN POINTER. 


OLONELCLACK, Pompey Clack, 
the tavern-keeper at Sparty, or, as 
the learned called it, Sparta, be- 
longed to that well-distributed 
type of individuals the chief, al- 
most the sole, aim of whose life 

seems to be to impress the world with the 
sense of their own importance, and who some- 
how never advance one iota towards the de- 
sired end. With this purpose he invariably 
opposed everybody in everything ; was always 
going against the current. What had been said 
of a worthier man was repeated of him, that 
if he were drowned it would be necessary to 
dredge upstream to find his body. Not even 


. the ninth commandment, nor, as to that, a 


whole decalogue, could bar him from surpass- 
ing his neighbors in all things, from the size of 
a pumpkin or turnip to the width of his repu- 
tation as a landlord, or the number of his 
aristocratic friends. Doubtless some part of 
our worthy’s unpopularity sprang from a more 
venial sin —the habit of advice-giving; for 
when was the giver of advice, especially if it 
be good advice, ever popular ? 

At any rate, not even his title— and that was 
before the day in which colonels cut the figure 
in the census that they now do, but when a 
title, even if acquired in the militia, threw a 
kind of halo around a man — could in any 
measure give him either the respect or the 
esteem of his fellow-men. 

A ripple, almost a wave, ran through the 
quiet life of the place — for next to practical 
jokes dullness was the chief product of Sparta 
— when it was known one day that General 
Lark, an immensely wealthy frend of Colonel 
Clack’s, had sent on a fine dog, intending him- 


self to follow in a few weeks for the fall shoot- 
ing. The dust of the departing stage was hardly 
laid before the colonel had apprised the whole 
town of the event down to the minutest par- 
ticular. 

When a new rope had been secured and the 
dog made fast to the big aspen in the tavern 
back yard the town was invited around to 
look at a rich man’s dog and see him eat. 
The bill of fare had been rigidly prescribed by 
the general, and there was to be no stint of it. 
For that breed of pointers, it was explained, 
were liberal, very liberal feeders, and to stint 
one in the least was to spoil his hunting quali- 
ties forever. 

Colonel Clack was a close, an exceedingly 
close man, but this guest at least never knew 
it. Themountains of saleratus biscuit, fried ham 
and eggs, and chicken pie which that small ani- 
mal caused to vanish were worthy of a place in 
history. It looked like magic. 

“‘ Blessed if his hide would hold half of it,” 
muttered a bystander. 

“Where do Utopian pointers come f’om, 
anyhow ?” asked another. 

“Oh, from Utopia, of course,” was the 
colonel’s patronizing reply. 

“ But where’s Utopia? ’Tain’t in no geogra- 
phy I studied,” went on the inquisitor. 

“ Utopia! Why, Utopia ’s in—ahem— why, 
Utopia, you know, ’s in the old country. 
There must have been a leaf out of your geog- 
raphy. My friend General Lark’s estates are 
all in Utopia. In fact, I reckon he owns about 
half the country, from what I can hear, though 
he ain’t none of your bragging men.” 

All of the dog’s fine points, his length and 
sharpness of nose, his wealth of ears, tail, and 
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dewlap, were dwelt on with much iteration. 
Even the fabulous sum he cost was not with- 
held. According to careful weights and esti- 
mates it was found that he was worth just 
twice his weight in silver. Now it must be 
borne in mind that by the unwritten law of our 
neighborhood a dollar for a dog wasa price as 
immutable as a cent for a cake. 

No shooting on the wing had then ever been 
done in our vicinity, and whether it was pos- 
sible to kill a partridge flying was with us a 
moot question, much as aérial navigation is 
with the world at large now. That it was to be 
settled at last, and in the most brilliant circum- 
stances, of course added to the interest taken 
in the new boarder. 

As to the hero himself, he seemed to take it 
all with that dignified indifference which is 
the essence of greatness. At long intervals he 
would languidly open one eye,— never but one 
ata time, asif with that he could takein enough, 
and more than enough, of his present environ- 
ment,— gaze abstractedly straight ahead, and 
then as languidly close itagain. It was clear 


that the curiosity was all on one side. 

The most marvelous feature of all was that 
the appearance of the dog changed not a whit. 
If at the expiration of nearly three weeks he had 
gained an ounce in weight, no one could see it. 
His ribs still stood out in precisely the same 
relief that they showed when the little skeleton 


first favored us with his presence. He had 
daily given the lie to, nay, even had reversed, 
the mathematical maxim that the greater neces- 
sarily includes the lesser, and for all results the 
cargoes of saleratus biscuit, fried ham and eggs, 
and chicken pie might just as well have been 
dumped into the creek. 

The resources of our neighborhood were 
great, almost boundless, but it was daily be- 
coming plainer that they were inadequate to 
a Utopian appetite. But the colonel would 
exclaim twenty times a day: 

“ Let him eat, boys. Let him eat. Let him 
eat up the town if he feels like it, houses and 
all. His master’s able and willing to foot the 
damages. You ’ll never get another such a 
chance to get rid of your property.” 

And as the colonel was purveyor, we let 
him eat. The day preceding the advent of 
the famous visitor had come. The interest 
had intensified and grown in an accumulative 
ratio from the beginning, extending farther and 
farther into the country and bringing such 
crowds to the tavern back yard that every day 
looked almost like circus days. Then it was 
that strange rumors, veryefaint, very confused, 
and very contradictory, diffused themselves 
throughout the neighborhood. I say diffused 
themselves, because, though everybody knew 
them, no one could for his life tell from whom 
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they came. The gist of these were that Skilikin, 
a dog: belonging to old Uncle Jesse Ratler, the 
free negro mattress-maker, had mysteriously 
disappeared. Alsosomebody remembered hav- 
ing heard somebody else say that a short while 
back Rufe Smiley had been seen to cut across 
the fields leading a small dog, and to head off 
the stage just beyond the big bamboo thicket 
in the bottom. When Rufe was met a moment 
later as he walked unconcernedly whistling up 
the road, the dog, in the words of the negro in- 
formant, had “ banished, des nately banished.” 
Nothing could be learned from Smiley, who 
had just moved off a long way down the coun- 
try, while the stage-driver had suddenly been 
taken sick, very sick, at the farthest end of the 
line. 

Then all at once it became clear that every- 
body had had their doubts from the beginning. 
It was wonderful how unanimous all had been 
on this point. Many now recollected Rufe’s 
boast of getting even for the eternal lectures 
on driving ungreased, screeching wagons de- 
livered him by old Cato, a name with which, 
from his smattering of classical lore, he had 
been able to dub the colonel. 

“ Allus ’peared to me leck yuh er-rer Stew- 
openin p’inter en yuh Norf C’liny rabbit dawg 
was mons’ous clost kin,” humbly suggested 
Uncle Tobe Leeman, the free negro barber, 
as, late on the afternoon of the same day, he 
stood respectfully near a group of white men 
seated under the big oak discussing General 
Lark and his dog. Each after his manner had 
spoken words to the same effect. 

Bright and early on the very morning of the 
long-looked-for day our colonel might have 
been seen taking his way down through the 
most retired part of his garden in the direc- 
tion of the woods. From the earnest manner 
in which he kicked off a couple of back palings 
to afford egress it was plain that he was under- 
going considerable perturbation of mind. Not 
till he had plunged deep into the dense“ piney” 
old field that shut in the town did he pause. I 
have neglected to state that in his nght hand he 
grasped a stout new buggy whip, in the left the 
new rope, and that on the other end of the latter 
was the Utopian pointer. After long fumbling, 
with the assistance of his teeth and with much 
profanity, he untied the knot and applied, or 
rather attempted to apply, the whip. But the 
dog, as nonchalantly as if discussing the menu 
of the tavern back yard, easily eluded the strokes 
by tacking and doubling among the pines. The 
colonel was very fat, very short-winded, and 
very irascible, and it took only a half-dozen orso 
slips and falls on the treacherous brown carpet 
of newly fallen pine needles, amid which it did 
seem that the small stones had been sown ex- 
pressly for the occasion, to work him up into 
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a very energetic frame of mind. In fact, so en- 
tirely did he throw his soul into the race that 
he soon lost sight of time and place. 

After a while the town — and, all agog to see 
whether Rufe would carry his prank to extrem- 
ity by appearing and personating the general, 
the neighborhood had flocked in betimes— 
was edified by the spectacle of a small brindle 
dog keeping just ahead of a hatless, breath- 
less gentleman, whose flushed face gleamed 
through his gray side-whiskers like a ripe June 
apple through a caterpillar web. If the Uto- 
pian pointer had been out simply for his fore- 
noon constitutional he could not possibly have 
loped more serenely up the street. Occasion- 
ally getting too far ahead, he would stop, turn 
short around, and wait for the colonel to catch 
up, deigning only now and then with one eye 
to throw at him a languid, abstracted glance. 
Molinos, the father of Quietism, himself could 
not, under the circumstances, have evinced 
less resentment or surprise. At the proper 
moment he would wheel and continue his 
progress. 

The mad antics that staid, dignified old 
Sparta cut under high heaven that day I will 






not now disclose. Suffice it to say that Mo- 
mus, grumbling old Momus, god of laughter, 
himself could have found no fault with the rites 
paid him then. 

Colonel Clack at once sold out and left the 
State. The dog, who from the nearest safe 
vantage-ground had kept an eye on the scene 
of his former bliss, moved in as the colonel 
moved out, and quietly resumed his old place 
under the aspen. 

Years passed away. The day on which the 
Spartan Grays, with all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of war, marched off to succor 
Beauregard at Manassas, came around. It 
seemed that all the quiescent energy of gen- 
erations burst forth then. The band played, 
flags waved, young and old, rich and poor, 
white and black, lined the streets and with a 
living voice gave us God-speed as we filed 
proudly out. Almost the last glimpse of my 
native place was of the aspen, now grown old 
and scraggy, with the Utopian pointer, in no- 
wise changed, sleeping calmly at its root. As 
the company came abreast of the spot and the 
trumpet blared its loudest, the same languid 
eye opened, took it all in, and closed again. 

























David Dodge. 





GIVE ME NOT TEARS. 
DESPAIR. 


_* when you see my grave, 

Oh, shall you weep ? 

Ah, no! That were to have 

Mistaken care; 

But when you see my grave, 

I pray you keep 

Sunshine of heart that time doth lay me there, 

Where veiling mists of dream guard endless 
sleep. 


Though the young life we mourn 

That, blooming, dies,— 

Ere grief hath made forlorn 

This other face,— 

Still sadder are the eyes, 

The cheeks more worn 

Than show the dead, of those who seek love’s 
grace: : 

Death is the gentlest of the world’s replies. 


JOY. 


Dear, when the sun is set 

From my life’s air, 

And your eyes, newly wet 

With tears for me, 

Make my sky darker yet,— 

Remember where 

Your eyes in light laved all my destiny: 

Weep not, weep not; since so much love was 
there! 


Remember that through you 

My rapture came: 

I gained from faith so true 

More than I asked,— 

For not the half I knew 

My need might name, 

Until I saw the soul your love unmasked : 

Then crave not of the night my vanished 
flame. 






Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
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pre- 
* siding judge of 
the district ‘court 
. of Fairfax Coun- 
h ty, Virginia, and 
the gallant Major 
ThomasC. Yancey, 
late of the Con- 
federate army, had 
been the colonel’s 
guests at his hos- 
pitable house in 
Bedford Place for 

: a period of six 
days and six nights, when my cards—two— 
were given to Chad, together with my verbal 
hopes that both gentlemen were within. 

My visit was made in conformity with one 
of the colonel’s inflexible rules—every guest 
under his roof within one week of his arrival 
was to be honored by a personal call from 
every friend within reach. 

No excuse would have sufficed on the 
ground of flying visits. Indeed, so far as these 
particular birds of passage were concerned, the 
occupation was permanent, the judge having 
taken possession of the only shake-down sofa 
on the lower floor, and the warlike major 
having plumped himself into the middle of 
the colonel’s own and only bed not ten min- 
utes after his arrival. Even to an unpractised 
Northern eye, unaccustomed to the pro- 
longed sedentary life of the average Virginian 
when a guest, there was every indication that 
these had come to stay. 

Chad laid both of my cards on the table 
and indulged in a pantomime more graphic 
than any spoken word. He shut his eyes, laid 
his cheek on one hand, and gave a groan of 
intense disgust, followed by certain gleeful 
chuckles made the more expressive by the sly 
jerking of his thumb towards the dining-room 
door and the bobbing up and down of his fore- 
finger in the direction of the bedroom above. 

“ Bofe in. Yes, sah! Bofe in, an’ bofe abed. 
Last I yeard from ’em dey was hollerin’ for 
juleps.” 

I entered the dining-room and stopped 
short. On a low sofa at the far end of the 
room lay a man of more than ordinary girth, 


with coat, vest, and shoes off, his face con- 
cealed by a newspaper. From beneath this 
sheet came at regular intervals a tong-drawn 
sound like the subdued puff of a tired locomo- 
tive at rest on a side track. Beside him was 
an empty tumbler decorated with a broken 
straw and a spray of withered mint. 

The summer air fanned through the closed 
blinds of the darkened room, and played with 
the silvery locks that straggled over the white 
pillow; the paper rose and fell with a crink- 
ling noise, keeping time to the rhythm of the 
exhaust. Beyond this there was no movement. 
The Hon. I. B. Kerfoot was asleep. 

I watched the slowly heaving figure for a 
moment, picked up a chair, and gently closed 
the door. I could now look the colonel in the 
face. My account with the judge was settled. 

Retiring to the yard outside, which was cool 
and shady and, despite its dilapidated appear- 
ance, a grateful relief from the glare of the street, 
I tilted my chair against the dissipated wall, 
with its damaged complexion of scaling white- 
wash, and sat down to await the colonel’s 
return. 

Meanwhile Chad busied himself about the 
kitchen, moving in and out the basement door, 
and at last brought up a great tin pan, seated 
himself on the lower step and proceeded to shell 
pease, indulging all the while in a running com- 
mentary on the events of the preceding week. 

One charm in Chad’s conversation was its 
clearness. You always absorbed his meaning. 
Another was its reliability. When he finished 
you had the situation in full. 

First came the duel. 

“So dat Ketchem man done got away? 
Doan’ dat beat all! An’ de colonel a-makin’ 
his will an’ a-rubbin’ up his old barkers. 
Can’t have no fun yer naaway; sumpin’ allers 
spiles it. Yer oughter seen de colonel dat day 
w’en he come home! Sakes alive, warn’t he 
b’ilin’! Much as Jedge Keerfoot could do 
to keep him from killin’ dat Yankee on de 
street.” 

Chad’s long brown fingers fumbled among 
the green pea-shells, which he heaped up on one 
side of the pan, and the conversation changed 
to his master’s “ second in the field.” I encour- 
aged this divergence, for I had been charged 
by Fitz to find out when these two recent ad- 
ditions to the household intended returning to 
their native clime ; that loyal friend of the colo- 
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nel being somewhat disturbed over their prepa- 
rations for what promised to be a lengthy stay. 

“’Fo’ de Lawd, I doan’ know! Tom Yancey 
nebber go s’ long as de mint patch hol’ out, 
an’ de colonel bought putty near a ba’el ob 
it dis mawnin’, an’ anudder dimijohn from 
Mister Grocerman. Makes my blood bile to 
see dese Yanceys, anyhow. See dat carpet 
bag w’at he fotch wid him? Knowed w’at 
he had in it w’en he opened its mouf an’ de 
jedge tuk his own clothes outen it? A pair 
ob carpet slippers, two collars, an’ a lot ob 
chicken fixin’s. Not a shirt to his back ’cept 
de one he had on! Had to stay abed yisteddy 
till I ironed it. Dar ’s one ob his collars on de 
line now. Dese yer Yanceys no ’count no way. 
Beats de lan’ how de colonel can put up wid 
‘em, ’cept his faader was quality. You know 
de old gineral married twice, de las’ time his 
oberseer’s daughter. Dat ’s her chile—Tom 
Yancey —’sleep now on de colonel’s bed up- 
stairs wid a straw in his mouf like ashote. But 
de colonel say ’t ain’t Tom’s fault dat he takes 
after his mammy ; he’s a Yancey,anyhow. But 
I tell you, Major, Miss Nancy doan’ hab nuffin’ 
much to do wid ’im—she can’t abide ’im.” 

“ How long are they going to stay, Chad?” 
I asked, wishing to make a definite report to 
Fitz. 

“ Doan’ know. Ole groun’-hog mighty com- 


f’ble in de hole.” And he heaped up another 
pile of shells. 

“ Fust night de jedge come he tol’ de colo- 
nel dat Miss Nancy say we all got to come 
home when de month ’s up, railroad or no rail- 


road. Dat was a week ago. Den de jedge 
tasted dat Madary Mister Grocerman sent, 
an’ I ain’t yerd nuffin’ bout goin’ home since. 
Is you-yerd, Major?” 

Before I could answer, a shutter opened 
overhead and a voice came sifting down. 

“QO Chad! Mix me a julep. And, Chad, 
bring an extra one for the colonel. I reckon 
he ’ll be yer d’reckly.” 

“ Yes, sah,” replied Chad, without lifting his 
eyes from the pan. 

Then glancing up and finding the blind 
closed again, he said to me in a half-whisper : 

“ Colonel get his julep when he ax fur it. 
I ain’t caayin’ no double drinks to nobody. 
Dis ain’t no camp-meetin’ bar.” 

But Chad’s training had been too thorough 
to permit of his refusing sustenance or atten- 
tion to any guest of his master’s, no matter how 
unworthy, and it was not many minutes before 
he was picking over “de ba’el” containing 
that peculiar pungent variety of plant so com- 
mon to the graveyards of Virginia. 

Before the cooling beverage had been sur- 
mounted by its delicate mouthpiece’ the street 
gate opened and the colonel walked briskly in. 
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“ Ah, Major! You here? Just the vehy man 
we wanted, suh! Fitz and the English agent 
are comin’ to dinner. You have heard the news, 
of co’se? No? Not about the great syndicate 
absorbing the Garden Spots? My dear suh, 
she’s floated! The C. & W. A. L. R. R. is afloat, 
suh! Proudly ridin’ the waves of prosperity, 
suh. Wafted on by the breeze of success.” 
_ “What, bought the bonds?” I said, jump- 
ing up. 

“Well, not exactly bought them outright, 
for these gigantic operations are not conducted 
in that way; but next to it, suh. To-day,”— 
and he brought his hand down softly on my 
shoulder,—“ to-day, suh, they have cabled their 
agent—the’same gentleman, suh, you saw in 
my office some time ago—to make a searchin’ 
investigation into the mineral and agricultural 
resources of that section of my State, with a 
view to extendin’ its railroad system. I quote, 
suh, the exact words: ‘ extendin’ its railroad 
system.’ Think, my dear Major, of the effect 
that a colossal financial concern like the great 
British syndicate would produce upon Fairfax 
County, backed as it is, suh, by untold millions 
of stagnant capital absolutely rottin’ in English 
banks! The road is built, suh!” And the 
colonel in his excitement opened his vest and 
coat and began pacing the yard, fanning him- 
self vigorously with his hat. 

Chad substituted a palm-leaf fan from the 
hall table, and producing a small waiter he 
picked up the frosted tumbler and mounted 
the three steps to relieve the thirsty guest on 
the floor above. 

As he reached the front door a hand 
stretched out, and a voice said: 

* Jes what I wanted.” 

“ Dis julep, Jedge, is Major Yancey’s.” 

“ All the better.” And nodding to the colo- 
nel and bowing gravely to me, the Hon. I. B. 
Kerfoot settled himself on the top of the front 
steps with very much the same air with which he 
would have occupied his own judicial bench. 

With the exception that this julep was just 
begun and the other just ended, his Honor pre- 
sented precisely the same outward appearance 
as when I discovered him asleep on the sofa. 

His was, in fact, the extreme limit of 
dishabille permissible even on the hottest of 
summer afternoons in the most retired of back 
yards— no coat, no vest, no shoes. In one 
hand he held a crumpled collar and a high 
black silk stock ; with the other he grasped the 
julep. His hair was tousled, his face shriveled 
up and pinched by his heavy nap, his eyes 
watery and vague. He reminded one of the 
man one sometimes meets in the aisle of a sleep- 
ing-car when one boards the train at a way 
station in the night. 

“T hope you have had a refreshin’ sleep, 
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Jedge,” said the colonel. “ My friend the 
major here did himself and me the honor of 
callin’ upon you, but findin’ that you were 
restin’, suh, sought the cool of my coteyard 
until you should awake.” 

His Honor looked at me over the edge of 
his tumbler and bowed feebly. The straw re- 
mained glued to his mouth. 

“‘T have been tellin’ him, suh, of the extr’o’d’- 
nary boom to-day in Garden Spots, as some 
of my young friends call the securities of my 
new road, work upon which will be begun next 
week.” 

The announcement made no impression 
upon the judge, his face remaining sleepily 
stolid until that peculiar gurgling sound, the 
death rattle of a dying julep, began, then a 
shade of sadness passed over it. 

At that instant the shutter again opened 
overhead. 

“ Hello, Colonel! Home, are you? Chad, 
where ’s my julep? Ah, Major, hope I see you 
vehy well, suh. Where ’s Kerfoot ?” 

That legal luminary craned his head forward 
as far as it would go without necessitating 
any additional movement of his body, caught 
Yancey’s eye as he leaned out of the window, 
and held up the empty glass. 

When everybody had stopped laughing the 
colonel made a critical but silent examination 


of the judge, and, calling to Yancey, said: 
“Gentlemen, we do not dine until seven. 
You will both have ample time to dress.” 


CHAD IN SEARCH OF A COAL-FIELD. 


THE colonel was the first man downstairs. 
When he entered I saw at a glance that it 
was one of his gala nights, for he wore the 
ceremonial white vest and cravat, and had 
thrown the accommodating coat wide open. 
His hair, too, was brushed back from his broad 
forehead with more than usual care, each sil- 
ver thread keeping its proper place in the gen- 
eral scheme of iron-gray ; and his goatee was 
twisted to so fine a point that it curled upward 
like a fishhook. He had changed his shoes, 
his white stockings now being incased in low 
prunellas tied with a fresh ribbon, which hung 
over the toes like the drooping ears of a lapdog. 

The attention that the colonel paid to 
these particular details was due, as he fre- 
quently said, to his belief that a man would 
always be well dressed who looked after his 
extremities. 

“T can inva’iably, suh, detect the gentleman 
under the shabbiest suit of clothes, if his collar 
and stockings are clean. When, besides this, 
he brushes his hat and blacks. his shoes, you 
may safely invite him to dinner.” 

Something like this was evidently pass- 
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ing in his mind as he stood waiting for his 
guests, his back to the empty grate; for he ex- 
amined his hands critically, glanced at hisshoes, 
and then excusing himself, turned his face, and 
taking a pair of scissors from his pocket pro- 
ceeded leisurely to trim his cuffs. 

“ These duties of the dressin’-room, my dear 
Major, should have been attended to in their 
proper place ; but the fact is the jedge is mak- 
in’ rather an elaborate toilet in honor of our 
guest, and as Yancey occupies my bedroom, 
and the jedge is also dressin’ there, my own 
accommodations are limited. I feel sure you 
will excuse me.” 

While he spoke the door opened, and his 
Honor entered in a William Pennstyle of make- 
up, ruffled shirt and all. He really was not 
unlike that distinguished peacemaker, espe- 
cially when he carried one of the colonel’s long 
pipes in his mouth. He had accumulated an 
increased amount of clothing since leaving the 
front steps. The upper half of the familiar but- 
ternut suit — the coat — still clung to him, but 
the middle and lower half had been supplanted 
by another vest and trousers of faded nankeen, 
the first corrugated into wrinkles and the sec- 
ond flapping about his ankles. 

The colonel absorbed him at a glance, and 
with a satisfied air placed a chair for him near 
the window and handed him a palm-leaf fan. 

Last of all came Yancey in a flaming red 
necktie, the only new addition to his cos- 
tume—a part, no doubt, of the “ chicken fix- 
in’s” found by Chad in the carpet bag. 

The breezy ex-major seized my hand with 
the warmth of a lifelong friend; then moving 
over and encircling the colonel’s coat collar 
with his arm, he lowered his voice to a confi- 
dential whisper and inquired about the market 
of the day with as much solicitude as though 
his last million had been filched from him on 
insufficient security. 

When, a few minutes later, the round-faced 
man, the agent of the great English syndicate, 
entered, preceded by Fitz, nothing could have 
been more courtly than the way the colonel 
presented him to his guests — pausing at every 
name to recount some slight biographical de- 
tail complimentary to each, and ending by 
announcing with great dignity that his honored 
guest was none other than the very confiden- 
tial agent and adviser of a group of moneyed 
magnates whose influence extended to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

The agent, like many other sensible English- 
men, was a bluff, hearty sort of man, with a 
keen eye for the practical side of life and an 
equally keen enjoyment of every other, and it 
was not five minutes before he had located in 
his round head the precise standing and quali- 
fications of every man in the room. 
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While Yancey amused him greatly as a 
type quite new to him, the colonel filled him 
with delight. “So frank, so courteous, so hos- 
pitable; quite the air of a country squire of 
the old school,” he told Fitz afterward. 


As a host that night at dinner the colonel was 
in his happiest vein, and by the time the coffee 
was served he had succeeded not only in enter- 
taining the table in his own inimitable way, 
but he had drawn out from each one of his 
guests, not excepting the reticent Fitz, some 
anecdote or incident of his life, bringing into 
stronger relief the finer qualities of him who 
told it. 

Kerfoot in a ponderous way gave the details 
of a murder case, tried before him many years 
ago, in which the judge’s charge so influenced 
the jury that the man was acquitted, and justly 
sO, as was afterward proved. Yancey related 
an incident of the war where he assisted, and 
bravely too, in carrying a wounded comrade 
from the field—and he only a drummer 
boy at the time. And Fitz was forced to 
admit that one of the largest financial opera- 
tions of the day would have been a failure had 
he not stepped in at the critical moment and 
saved it. 

Up to this point in the dinner not the slight- 
est reference had been made to the railroad or 
its interests except by the impetuous Yancey, 
who asked Fitz what the bonds would probably 
be worth, and who was promptly silenced by 
the colonel with the suggestive remark that 
none were for sale, especially at that time. 

When, however, by the direction of the 
colonel, the cloth was removed and the old 
mahogany table that Chad rubbed down every 
morning with a cork was left with only the 
glasses, a pair of coasters and their decanters, 
—the Madeira within reach of the judge’s 
hand,— the colonel rose from his chair and 
spread out on the polished surface a stained 
and ragged map, labeled in one corner in 
quaint letters, “ Lands of John Carter, Es- 
quire, of Carter Hall.” Only then was the 
colonel ready for business. 

“This is the correct survey, I believe, 
Jedge,” said the colonel. 

The judge emptied his glass, felt all over 
his person for his spectacles, found them in 
the inside pocket of his nankeen waistcoat, 
and, perching them on the extreme end of his 
nose, looked over their rims and remarked 
that the original deeds of the colonel’s estate 
had been based upon this map, and that, so 
far as he knew, it was correct. ‘Then he added: 

“ The partition line that was made imme- 
jitly aafter the war, dividin’ the estate between 
Miss Ann Caarter and yo’self, Colonel, was also 
tuk from this survey.” 
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Fitz conferred with the agent for a moment 
and then asked the colonel where lay the de- 
posit of coal of which he had spoken. ? 

“ In a moment, my dear Fitz,” said the colo- 
nel, deprecatingly, and turning to the agent : 

“ The city of Fairfax, suh, that we discussed 
this mornin’, will be located to the right of this 
section ; the Tench runs here ; the iron bridge, 
suh, should cross at this point,” marking it 
with his thumb nail. “Or perhaps you gen- 
tlemen will decide to have it nearer the Hall. 
It is immaterial to me.” 

Then looking at Fitz: “I can’t locate the 
coal, my dear Fitz; but I think it is up here 
on the hill at the foot of the range.” 

The agent lost interest immediately in the 
iron bridge over the Tench, and asked a va- 
riety of questions about the deposit, all of 
which the colonel answered courteously and 
patiently, but evidently with a desire tochange 
the subject as soon as possible. 

The Englishman, however, was persistent, 
while the judge’s last sententious remark re- 
garding the recent subdivision of the estate 
had awakened a new interest in Fitz. 

What if this coal should not be on the colo- 
nel’s land at all! He caught his breath at the 
thought. 

It was Fitz’s only chance to restore the colo- 
nel’s fortunes ; and although for obvious reasons 
he dared not tell him so, it was really the only 
interest the Englishman had in the schemeatall. 

Indeed, the agent had frankly said so to 
Fitz, adding that he was anxious to locate a 
deposit of coal somewhere in the vicinity of the 
line of the colonel’s proposed road; because 
the extension of certain railroads in which the 
syndicate was interested —not the C. & W. 
A. L. R. R., however—depended almost en- 
tirely upon the purchase of this vital com- 
modity. 

Full of these instructions the agent, after 
listening to a panegyric upon the resources of 
Fairfax County, interrupted rather curtly a 
glowing statement of the colonel’s concerning 
the enormous value of the Garden Spot securi- 
ties by asking this question: 

“ Are the coal lands for sale ?” 

Fitz shivered at its directness, fearing that 
the colonel would catch the drift affairs were 
taking and become alarmed. His fears were 
groundless ; the shot had gone over his head. 

“No, suh! My purpose is to use it to sup- 
ply our shops and motive power.” 

“Tf you should decide to sell the lands | 
would make an investigation at once,” replied 
the agent, quietly, but with meaning in his 
voice. 

The colonel looked at him eagerly. 

“Would you at the same time consider the 
purchase of our securities ? ” 
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“T might.” 

“When would you go?” 

“ To-morrow night, or not at all. I return 
home in a week.” 

Yancey and the judge looked at each other 
inquiringly with a certain anxious expression 
suggestive of some impending trouble. The 
judge recovered himself first and quickly filled 
his glass, leaving but one more measure in the 
decanter. This measure Yancey immediately 
emptied into his own person, as perhaps the 
only place where it would be entirely safe from 
the treacherous thirst of the judge. 

Fitz read in their faces these mental pro- 
cesses, and was more determined than ever to 
break up at once what he called “the settle- 
ment.” 

“ Are you sho, Colonel,” inquired Kerfoot, 
catching at straws, “that the coal lands lie 
entirely on yo’ father’s property? Does not 
the Barbour lan’ jine yo’s on the hill?” 

“T am not positively sho, suh, but I have 
always understood that what we call the coal 
hills belonged to my father. You see,” said the 
colonel, turning to the agent, “this grade of 
wild lan’ is never considered of much value 
with us, and a few hundred acres mo’ or less 
is never insisted on among old families of our 
standin’ whose estates jine.” 

Yancey expanded his vest and said authori- 
tatively that he was quite sure the coal hills 
were on the Barbour property. He had shot 
partridges over that land many a time. 

The agent, who had listened calmly to the 
discussion, remarked dryly that until the colo- 
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nel definitely ascertained whether he had any 
lands to sell it would be a useless waste of time 
to make the trip. 

“ Quite so,” said Kerfoot, raising the emptied 
decanter to his eye and replacing it again with 
a look at Yancey expressive of the contempt 
in which he held a man who could commit so 
mean an act. 

“ But, Colonel,” said Fitz, “can’t you tele- 
graph to-morrow and find out?” 

“To whom, my dear Fitz? It would take 
a week to get the clerk of the cote to look 
through the records. Nobody at Barbour’s 
knows.” 

“ Does Miss Nancy know?” 

The colonel shook his head dubiously. 

Fitz’s face suddenly lighted up as he started 
from his seat and caught the colonel by the arm. 

“ Does Chad ?” 

“ Chad! Yes, Chad might.” 

Fitz nearly overturned his chair in his eager- 
ness to reach the top of the kitchen stairs. 

“Come up here, Chad, quick as your legs 
can carry you—two steps at a time!” 

Chad hurried into the room with the face 
of a man sent for to put out a fire. 

“ Chad,” said the colonel, “ you know the big 
hill as you go up from the marsh at home ?” 

“ Yes, sah.” 

“ Whose lan’ is the coal on, mine or Jedge 
Barbour’s ?” 

The old darky’s face changed from an ex- 
pression of the deepest anxiety to an effort at 
the deepest thought. The change was so sud- 
den that the wrinkles got tangled up in the 
attempt, resulting in an expression of vague 
uncertainty. 

“ Youmean, Colonel, de hill whar we cotch de 
big coon?” 

“Yes,” said the colonel, encouragingly, igno- 
rant of the coon, but knowing that there was 
only one hill. 

“ Well, Jedge Barbour’s niggers always said 
dat de coon was dere coon, ’ca’se he was treed 
on dere lan’, and we ’sputed datit was our coon, 
’ca’se it was on our lan’.” 

“Who got the coon ?” asked Fitz. 

“Oh, we got de coon!” And Chad’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“ That settles it. It ’s your land, Colonel,” 
said Fitz, with one of his sudden roars, in which 
everybody joined but Chad and the judge. 

“ But den, gemmen,”—Chad was a little 
uncomfortable at the merriment,—“ it was our 
coon for sho. I knowed whar de line went, 
’ca’se I he’p Marsa John kerry de spy-glass 
when he sold de woodlan’s to Jedge Barbour, 
an’ de coon was on our side ob dat line.” 

If Chad’s first statement caused nothing but 
laughter, the second produced nothing but the 
profoundest interest. 
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Here was the surveyor himself! 

The colonel turned the map to Chad’s side 
of the table. Every man in the room stood 
up and craned his head forward. 

“ Now, Chad,” said the colonel, “ this map 
is a plan of our lan’—same as if you were 
lookin’ down on it. Here is the road to Caar- 
tersville. See that square, black mark ? That’s 
Caarter Hall. This is the marsh and that 
is the coal hill. Now, standin’ here in the 
marsh,—this is where our line begins, Fitz,— 
standin’ here, Chad, in the marsh, which side 
of the line is that hill on? Mine or Jedge 
Barbour’s ? ” 

The old man bent over the table and scanned 
the plan closely. 

“W’at ’s dis blue wiggle lookin’ like a big 
fish-wum ? ” 

“That ’s the Tench River.” 

Chad continued his search, his wrinkled 
brown hand, with its extended forefinger 
capped by its stumpy nail, looking for all 
the world like a mud turtle with head out 
crawling over the crumpled surface of the 
map. 

“Scuse me till I run down to de kitchen 
an’ git my spec’s. I can’t see like—” 

“ Here, take mine!” said Fitz, handing him 
his gold ones. He would have lent him his 
eyes if he could have found that coal-field the 
sooner. 

The turtle crawled up slowly, its head thrust 
out inquiringly, inched along the margin of 
the map, and backed carefully down again, 


(To be concluded in the next number. ) 
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pausing for such running commentaries as, 
“Dis yer’s de ribber”; “ Dat ’s de road”; 
“Dis de ma’sh.” 

The group was now a compact mass, every 
eye watching Chad’s finger as though it were 
a divining rod — Fitz full of smothered fears 
lest after all the prize should slip from his 
grasp; theagent anxious but reserved ; Yancey 
and the judge hovering between hope and de- 
spair, with eyes on the empty decanter; and 
last of all the colonel, on the outside, holding 
a candle himself so that his guests might see 
the better—the least interested man in the 
room. 

Presently the finger stopped and Chad 
looked up into his master’s face. 

“If I was down dar, Marsa George, jes a 
minute, I could tole ye, ’ca’se I reckelmember 
de berry tree whar Marsa John had de spy- 
glass sot on its legs. I held de pole on de rock 
way up yander on de hill, an’ in dat berry 
rock Marsa John done cut a crotch.” 

* And which way is the crotch in the rock 
from the marsh here ?” asked Fitz, eagerly. 

Chad stood up, looked at the plan glisten- 
ing under the candlelight, paused an instant, 
then took off the gold-rimmed glasses and 
handed them with great deference to Fitz. 

“’T ain’t no use, Marsa George. I kin go 
frough dat ma’sh blindfolded in de night an’ 
cotch a possum airy time along airy one ob 
dem fences; but dis yer foolin’ wid lan’s on 
paper is too much for Chad. ’Fo’ Gawd, I 
doan’ know!” 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 





“1 DOAN’ KNOW.” 
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‘ i E witches are after me! Mr. Winn, Mr. 
Winn! The witches are afterme! They 
‘re tormenting me almost to death!” 

I put my hands over my ears to shut out 
the hateful utterance, and involuntarily closed 
my eyes also, as though I could thereby dispel 
the mental picture that the words had evoked. 
| was in the little attic chamber at the end of 
the poorhouse, for which room I had begged 
in order to be as far as possible from the in- 
mates, and she was in her usual place on the 
south steps, where the sun lay warm the 
greater part of the day. Vital heat she could 
not have had. 

“The witches are after me! They ’re tor- 
menting me almost to death!” 

The words ended with a wail such as might 
have been uttered by a lost soul condemned 
to wander on earth through indefinite time. In 
the darkness that I had created I only saw 
more vividly a skeleton form—a mummy 
rather, with a skin like brown leather, drawn 
so tightly over its hairless skull that the eyes, 
in which lingered most of the life of the crea- 
ture who had once been a woman, seemed to 
be starting from their sockets. One could only 
guessat her height, for her form was bent nearly 
double, except when she would straighten her- 
self in a moment of passion, and then hobble 
after some boys who had mockingly chanted, 
as they passed by, the rhymes that her name 
or her habits had suggested : 


Old Sally Waters, - 
Sitting in the sun!” 


She was clad in the almshouse uniform, con- 
sisting of a short skirt of gray linsey-woolsey, 
and a round waist with a little cape reaching 
to the shoulders. A sharp watch had to be kept 
upon her to prevent her tearing off strips of this 
gown for the strange purpose for which she 
coveted them. No definite information in re- 
gard to the length of time old Sally Waters had 
been at the poorhouse could be obtained from 
the records, which, particularly in the earlier 
days, had been carelessly kept: the peoplein the 
neighborhood, who had owned their farms for 
generations, could only say that she had “allers 
been there,” and that she looked as she did 
now when boys who had become grandfathers 
had called out to her as she sat in the glare of 
the July sunshine: 


‘Old Sally Waters 
Sitting in the sun, 
Crying and weeping 
For a young man!” 


On stormy days, shutting herself into her 
bedroom, she would look over the contents of 
a battered little blue-painted chest that stood 
by the head of her bed and which she guarded 
with jealous care: her treasure — probably 
charms against the witches that haunted her 
—was in the form of hundreds of knotted 
woolen rags, that had been torn from her gown 
and which contained cuttings of her nails. She 
had taken the most singular and unfortunate 
fancy to me, greeting me on my home-coming, 
a week before, with the words: 
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“ You ’ve been long gone, Martina!” 

And then, in some unfathomable emotion, 
she had begun crooning some gibberish to her- 
self, varied by those wild shrieks. 

Had she overheard my namein some chance 
mention by my father or mother ? Dolt though 
old Sally Waters was, there were gleams of in- 
telligence-—cunning rather—that she now 
and then displayed, usually in connection with 
evading the watch kept upon her destructive 
propensity. It seemed to be a mark of favor 
that she had shown me her chestof disgusting 
relics, and even, with gestures commanding 
secrecy, displayed another charm that was like- 
wise tied up in a gray flannel rag and worn 
suspended about her neck by a leather string. 

Towards the other paupers she exhibited a 
frightful temper, varied at times by a ludicrous 
assumption of dignity and command. Her 
meals were brought to her .in a corner of 
the dining-room apart from the rest, and in 
such terror were the other inmates of the house 
of the haunted atmosphere which old Sally 
Waters seemed to have created about herself, 
that none of them ever ventured to seat them- 
selves in the straight-backed wooden chair 
that she called hers. 

I hated the miserable creatures whose 
lives were spent in gossiping and quarreling, 
whose sole ambition was to have the biggest 
pieces of pie on the days when mother had 
dessert for a treat. The very situation of the 
big, square, unpainted building, just below the 
crest of the hill, stifled me. On its other side, 
upon the gentle slope towards the river, was 
soon to be life such as I loved; but only 
cognizant were those in the almshouse of it 
all by the whistle and roar of the passing 
trains, many of which stopped at Penhallow 
station. This year the house from which the 
station was named — Penhallow Place —was 
to be reopened, after having stood vacant for 
forty years, transformed into a summer hotel 
by the aid of an army of carpenters and 
upholsterers. 

Its many advantages were eloquently set 
forth in the circular : 

“It stands upon high ground on the banks 
of the most beautiful part of the Merrimac, 
with fishing, boating, and bathing at the com- 
mand of the guests. At the foot of the extensive 
lawn, in front of the house, shaded by mag- 
nificent elms of centuries’ growth, is the high- 
road, leading, in either direction, to some of 
the most charming nooks and corners of New 
Hampshire. But what will, perhaps, as much 
as anything, recommend it to lovers of natural 
scenery, is its exceptional facilities for com- 
munication with Boston, it being but a little 
over an hour’s ride thence, while the station is 
almost opposite the house.” 
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Notwithstanding the beauty of the surround- 
ing country, it seemed hitherto to have escaped 
the notice of the crowd of summer invaders. 
So the new hotel created a good deal of talk 
among the people about, and several girls 
whom I knew had taken places there as help. 
Mrs. Wason had offered me a situation, and I 
was-glad of any opportunity to escape from 
the poorhouse. I was now taking the last 
stitches in the big white aprons that we were 
to wear, for Mrs. Wason wanted us to look 
tidy and nice before the Boston folks. 

Two years before my home had been ten 
miles farther back in the country, in a little 
house surrounded by apple and pear trees that 
father had raised from the seed. In May 
it was like living in the midst of a bou- 
quet. But the land was rocky and poor; 
father was getting too old to do the work alone, 
and it cost considerable to hire help ; so when 
he had a chance to take charge of the poor- 
house he and mother decided to make the 
change. I was away at school, and only six- 
teen. I spent the whole day crying over the 
sorry news. The idea of going home to the 
county almshouse was insupportable ; so when 
vacation came I taught district school till the 
academy opened in the autumn. I intended 
to teach again the following summer, but a 
girl from Laconia got the place I wanted, so 
there seemed nothing for me to do but to 
come home and help mother with the house- 
work and the sewing for the paupers. 

It was even worse than I had anticipated, 
for I had not reckoned upon old Sally Waters 
as a factor in the almshouse life. But there 
were other reasons besides release from its 
hateful atmosphere that mademe jump up and 
down with joy when father gave me Mrs. 
Wason’s message ; for to me Penhallow Place 
was enchanted ground. 


Il. 


Ercuty years before there had been no rail- 
road holding on its string two or three bustling 
manufacturing towns; no highroad led past 
the lawn, and the thriving village of to-day was 
represented by a blacksmith’s shop two miles 
distant. The almshouse did not then lurk upon 
the hill behind—an uncanny reverse side to 
the picture of light and love and laughter at 
Penhallow Place. There was a farmhouse or 
two in the country around, but for the most 
part the land for miles about belonged to 
the Penhallows. 

The great white house loomed up, with its 
wings and broad verandas, the whole fagade 
unbroken save by the portico, to which the 
driveway led, after sweeping around the lawn 
in front, which in those days was bordered 
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by a double row of magnificent elms. That 
lovely unbroken stretch of greensward had 
been the pride of Madam Penhallow’s heart. 
Now the lawn, despite the grandiloquent de- 
scription of the circular, was not a quarter 
of its former extent, and the trees stood 
isolated on a dusty strip of land, known as 
“the Common,” between the road and the 
railroad track. In the old days the driveway 
had wound a mile along the river’s bank be- 
fore it emerged from the private grounds, where 
now the village with its houses huddled thick 
together and an ill-smelling tannery had taken 
the place of field and meadow and woodland. 

I had never wearied of listening to descrip- 
tions of the life in the great house eighty years 
before; how the rooms had been furnished, 
what great parties had been given, and how 
the children had looked and dressed and what 
games they had played. They were always 
children to me, despite the fact that they had 
been grandfathers long before I was born. 
But best of all did I like to hear, and my 
grandmother to relate, how Madam Penhal- 
low had looked; her picture was engraved 
upon my imagination from my very babyhood. 
It was her personality that exerted over me a 
charm that may have had in it something 
physical, for love of Madam Penhallow had 
been bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh to 
the girl— my great-grandmother — to whom 
she had been a kind though imperious mistress. 

The story of that other life was running in 
my head now as I sat in my little room, while 
the voice from without now and again broke 
the thread of the retrospect : 

“The witches are after me! They ’re tor- 
menting me almost to de-a-th!” 


III. 


SARAH PENHALLOW was an only child ; her 
father, Colonel Penhallow,— his name figures 
prominently in Revolutionary times,—wor- 
shiped her; so did everybody, for that mat- 
ter, from her lovers to the hired help. She was 
the last of the name, and her father was anx- 
ious to see her married; he was a proud man, 
and it would have killed him to picture the 
big colonial mansion falling into a stranger’s 
hands. His daughter had the family pride; 
some said the family temper, too. But, if the 
latter charge were true, it only served in those 
early days to make her the more high-spirited 
and lovable; for, if she were quick, she was 
also generous and forgiving, and that kind 
wins more hearts than do the cold-blooded, 
even-tempered folks. 

As a child I was inclined to be fanciful and 
dreamy, and this tendency was increased by 
the solitary life I led. All my starved imagi- 


nation centered about one personality — that 
of Sarah Penhallow. Not even the miserable 
end of a life that had begun in unclouded 
sunshine could shake my allegiance to her; 
about her was the whole atmosphere, so 
familiar to other children, wherein fairy god- 
mothers, the “three wishes” of elfin munifi- 
cence, flying horses, and glass mountains play 
their part. She was the beautiful princess for 
whom many a brave young prince would 
gladly have laid down his life. Whatever was 
good and true and lovely, whatever gave 
heart to the struggle to lift myself into a bet- 
ter and brighter world than the one in which 
the sordid struggle for existence held sole 
sway, was inspired by the ever-present image 
in my mind of that one woman. 

There were gay goings on at the Place 
when on her twentieth birthday she was mar- 
ried. William MacNeil was poor, but as well 
born as herself; after his marriage he called 
himself MacNeil Penhallow. Soon there were 
two children, Ralph — there had been a Ralph 
Penhallow time out of mind in the family — 
and George. Then the old colonel died in a 
fit of apoplexy brought on by rage because his 
horse had not been properly groomed, and 
for a while it was quiet at the Place. 

But before long the house was opened again, 
and the grand company came as before, in their 
own coaches, with outriders, from as far off as 
Portsmouth and Boston. The Penhallows were 
in the habit of going to the latter town for a 
few weeks in the winter and again for a few 
weeks when the General Court was sitting ; but 
their hearts were always at Penhallow Place. 
The anniversary of their wedding day came in 
July, and the occasion was always celebrated 
by a grand ball. Come what might, they were 
always at Penhallow Place on that day. 

They had two more children now— both 
boys. It was shortly after the birth of the last 
one that a change began to be observed in 
Madam Penhallow ; some explained it by say- 
ing that she was growing like her father. She 
scolded the servants, and was often needlessly 
severe with the children; and then, to atone, 
would be indulgent beyond measure to both. 
She took offense at mere words with her friends, 
parted from several on trivial pretense, and 
seemed, by a certain aggressive bearing, to be 
constantly on the lookout for some ground of 
quarrel with all. 

Her husband grew anxious about her health. 
Sometimes she would lie awake for several con- 
secutive nights, and then would come a morn- 
ing when her sleep would be so heavy that it 
was difficult to arouse her. She was restless, 
too, often spending the entire day in wander- 
ing from one room to another; again, she would 
seem possessed by a very demon of work, and 











the embroidery needle would fly in her hands 
or the intricate lace grow beneath her rapid 
fingers ; at other times she would sit for hours 
with her hands lying idle in her lap and a 
strange, fixed look in her eyes. There were 
those who shook their heads, but none liked 
to voice what was the thought of many. It was 
worse than either ill-temper or insanity. 

Her husband repeatedly begged her to let 
him summon a doctor; she flew into a passion 
at the mere suggestion. It was not the first 
time that she had lost her temper with him, 
but never so violently as on that morning. The 
next moment she had her arm around his neck 
and was upbraiding herself for her angry words. 

“ T willdoanything you wish, love,” shecried, 
“only I will not see a doctor.” 

“ Then we will try achange,” he urged. “ Let 
us go to Washington. No wonder you have 
become depressed and nervous, living in this 
great house alone in the woods.” 

She put her hand over his mouth in her lov- 
ing, imperious fashion. 

“ Do not say another word against Penhal- 
low Place!” she cried. “ I could not live long 
away from it. Blind and crippled and idiotic, 
I should still crawl back, through sheer instinct, 
to die in its beloved shadow. But since you 
wish it, Mac, we will go to Washington for a 
little while.” 

It was then early in the fall, and, despite her 
words, it was not until late in the spring that 
they returned. Through the following summer 
the house was filled with a succession of guests ; 
there was ball after ball; there were picnics, 
riding and boating parties without number; and 
the feverish activity of the previous yearseemed 
now to find its vent in social excitement. 

Another child was born; he was named for 
his father and grew up his living image, with 
a clear, pale complexion, blue eyes, and fair 
hair. He was his mother’s darling, and in his 
presence her fits of passion were rare, for she 
could not bear to see the child shrink from 
her and raise his wondering eyes to her face. 
He did not cry, as other children might have 
done, but his grieved, shocked look speedily 
brought her to her senses, and a terrible fit of 
weeping would follow. 

To a considerable degree he had his father’s 
disposition, too — gentle, yielding, singularly 
sweet and sensitive. He gave up his toys to 
his brothers without a word ; but if one of them, 
in sport, tormented his pet kitten, the little 
fellow’s eyes would flash and his fist clénch in 
Bonny’s defense. No one with Penhallow 
blood in his veins could be a coward, but it 
sometimes seemed as though Mac were un- 
fitted to fight his way through the world; 
however, it is often the gentlest nature that is 
capable of the stoutest resistance. The others 
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were strong, sturdy boys, with whom it was 
take and fight, quarrel and make up, in hearty, 
boyish fashion ; their differences left no rancor 
behind, for loyalty to one another was as promi- 
nent a characteristic of the Penhallows now as 
it had been long ago to Church and State, 
when to reward his “ right faithful and loving 
subject, Ralph Penhallow,” King Charles had 
granted to him certain lands in “ ye New Plan- 
tation” that the family had held ever after. 

Dating back to that visit to Washington, the 
children had become afraid of their mother; 
she was “so queer,” the elder ones said among 
themselves. Only one person held the key of 
the mystery ; and that person was her maid. 

It was a sad time for poor Mr. Penhallow, 
although sadder days were yet to come. Mrs. 
Penhallow’s temper was now common talk. 
Guests still came to the house, but the old-time 
feeling of open-handed hospitality was gone. 
It was like picnicking on top of a volcano. 

Mr. Penhallow had always longed for a 
daughter ; but little Mac was now ten years 
old, and it was unlikely that other children 
would be born to them. But when he heard, 
from his wife’s own lips, that before long he 
would be a father again, he rejoiced as he had 
never done before in their married life, for from 
the first he made up his mind that the new- 
comer was to be a girl. He even decided 
upon her name. She should be called Eliza- 
beth, after his mother. 

Of late years the master of the house had 
shut himself up in his library. Naturally a quiet 
man, he had become a silent, even a moody, 
one. The children’s laughter and frolic dis- 
turbed him, so they kept away from him, as 
well as from their mother. He had his own 
apartments, Madam Penhallow had hers; they 
met only at luncheon and dinner. Madam 
Penhallow’s breakfast was taken to her own 
room. Her maid had orders never to disturb 
her morning nap, and all others were strictly 
forbidden to enter the apartment at any time. 

Once Mr. Penhallow spoke to his wife of 
their new hope; perhaps he would fain have 
awakened some of the old feeling that had 
been between them. She checked him with a 
jeer at the unwonted display of affection, and, 
silenced, he returned to his library and his 
books; she to her own chamber—and her 
maid. 

Much of the time there was spent in wild, 
long fits of weeping, that became more and 
more frequent as the time for her confinement 
drew near. If, in courteous, but never again 
loving, inquiry for her health her husband 
came to the door, he was met by the maid and 
the words: 

“ Madam Penhallow is lying down and must 
not be disturbed.” 
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The child was born, a miserable, puny, lit- 
tle creature, and when the mother looked at it 
she cried: 

“Take it away! It is the visible sign and 
token of my sin!” 


Those around thought that she spoke in the | 


ravings of delirium. But her maid understood. 

The father took the child — his Elizabeth 
—to his heart of hearts. Her nature was in 
as utter a contrast to her brothers’ as was her 
physical being. They were endowed with keen, 
bold intellects that united the strong, prac- 
tical grasp of the Penhallows with the refined, 
scholarly tastes of the MacNeils. Little Eliza- 
beth was hardly more robust in mind than in 
body. It took her days and weeks to master 
that which her brothers had acquired in one 
lesson. There was a hesitancy in her speech, 
and even the little that she said seemed to be 
an effort for her to conceive or to force herself 
to utter. It was to everybody’s surprise and 
in refutation of the nurse’s prediction that she 
had survived babyhood. Into her mother’s 
presence the child was forbidden to come. 

Yet with every year she grew more like her 
mother. But it was Madam Penhallow with 
the life gone; they were to each other like a 
crimson rose, fresh plucked on a June morn- 
ing, and the same flower behind the glass of 
an embalmed funeral wreath. 

She grew up at her father’s side in the 
library. They took their meals there alone to- 
gether; unlike the boys, she never disturbed 
him with an overflow of youthful spirits. She 
sat opposite to him in the big carved chair, 
speaking only in reply to some question ; her 
big, dark eyes, that seemed to have absorbed all 
the life of the tiny little creature, frxed upon his 
face. Sometimes they would be seen crossing 
the lawn together, Elizabeth’s solemn little 
steps keeping pace with those of her com- 
panion, her hand clasped in his. She never 
broke away, lured by the childish ambition of 
catching the big yellow butterfly that had just 
fluttered across their path, or loosened her hold 
that she might fill her hands to overflowing 
with the daisies and buttercups that starred 
their way. It was an unhealthy life for any 
child; for one with Elizabeth’s inheritance 
of morbid tendencies it proved a fatal one. 

There was an unlooked-for result that sprang 
from the father’s exclusive devotion to his 
daughter. Madam Penhallow grew madly 
jealous; her love had become perverted to the 
venomous passion that claims all and would 
crush the very butterfly that distractsa glance 
of the beloved one. The servants whispered 
among themselves that it would not be safe to 
leave Miss Elizabeth to the mercies of her 
mother. If, by a seldom chance, the two met, 
Madam Penhallow cast such a look upon the 


quivering child as made Elizabeth seek the 
library and sob out her terror on her father’s 
breast. 

Three different lives were thus led beneath 
the roof of Penhallow Place—in the library, in 
Madam Penhallow’s rooms, and in the south 
wing, devoted to the boys, in which was the only 
sunshine that had once flooded the whole great 
mansion. Madam Penhallowrarely left her own 
darkened apartments now, except when she set 
out in her coach to return a few visits, or 
when, at stated intervals, she threw open the 
doors for a grand ball; for the custom was still 
kept up, mockery though it was, of celebrating 
the anniversary of their weddging-day. 

There were only three boys at home now. 
Ralph had wished to go to college, and his 
mother had opposed the desire. One day he 
briefly bade good-by to them all, and left home 
on foot and alone, with no money in his pocket 
but that which he and his brothers had saved 
from their allowances. Arriving in Boston, his 
handsome face and pleasant ways aided him to 
find work without delay ; his position was only 
that of errand boy, but he was well content 
therewith, for he did not mean to remain long 
a hewer of wood and drawer of water. Mr. 
Penhallow had attempted no remonstrance 
when his son told him his intention of breaking 
away from the home life. “ Peace at any cost” 
had become the motto of the weary, disheart- 
ened man. Besides, he had Elizabeth; love 
for her had absorbed all his energy and intellect 
and paternal pride. 

The following year George followed his 
brother’s example, only he did not go through 
the empty formality of bidding his father 
good-by. Tom, shortly after, left the home roof 
in like fashion ; not, like his brothers, toseek his 
fortune in Boston, but to follow itat sea. Joe 
and Mac remained at home some time longer, 
spending the days in shooting, boating, riding, 
and, whenever they had money, in having 
“some fun” at Portsmouth. The two lads 
were growing up without restraint of any kind. 
There had been a succession of tutors at the 
house, but none ever remained long. 

It was Ralph whocame forward at last with the 
much-needed authority over the two younger 
lads. He had recently married; George was 
betrothed. Of Tom naught had been heard 
since he sailed in the Bonaventure. There 
arose trouble out of the “ fun” at Portsmouth. 
Accounts of a broken window, the pilfering 
of a shop, a scrimmage, and a double arrest 
found their way to the Boston newspapers. 
The two elder brothers went at once to Ports- 
mouth, paid fines and costs and damages, 
scolded the culprits roundly, and insisted that 
both should come to Boston and henceforth 
consider themselves in their eldest brother's 
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guardianship ; to which mandate thetwo boys, 
somewhat alarmed at the results of their folly, 
at once yielded. 

Joe was taken into the business, now known 
as “ Penhallow Brothers,” with the promise 
that good behavior should win for him a place 
in the firm. Partly by reason of the tight 
rein held over him, partly because he was 
ambitious, but most of all because his natural 
character was honest and straightforward, he 
devoted himself to his occupation, and soon 
proved that his crop of wild oats was sown. 

But “ Little Mac,” as his brothers still called 
him, wanted to go to college ; and Ralph was 
well pleased at the desire. So to school he 
sent him, where the bright, eager boy soon 
made up the years that had been lost at home. 
By the time he was graduated from the law 
school the firm of Penhallow Brothers, of 
which Joe was now a member, had acquired a 
world-wide fame. 


IV. 


THERE had been a terrible fit of rage when 
Madam Penhallow received the letter from 
Mac telling her that he, too, had left home. 
She never afterward spoke of her sons, and 
forbade their names to be mentioned in her 
presence ; she displayed no emotion when the 
tardy news reached New Hampshire that the 


Bonaventure had been lost at sea, with all on 
board. She had apparently become without 
human instinct, save only her passion for her 
husband, stifled though it was by another — 
a master passion, 

Elizabeth was nearly seventeen when the 
first long act of the tragedy ended. She fell in 
love with the only son of a once cherished 
friend. The prospective match was in every 
way a desirable one. Hard though it would 
be to lose his darling, Mr. Penhallow longed 
to see her in a happy home of her own, for he 
shuddered at the thought of leaving her, in the 
event of his own death, to the mercies of the 
woman whom he called wife, but whom Eliz- 
abeth had never called mother. So he sanc- 
tioned not only the speedy engagement, but 
urged an early marriage. The girl was as happy 
in her new-found bliss as it was possible for one 
of her nature to be; and the reflection of her 
joy found its way to her father, creating yet 
another and closer bond between them. 

Then it was that Madam Penhallow, who 
had hitherto paid no attention to her daugh- 
ter’s preference, suddenly awoke to what was 
going on, and, without even a pretext, forbade 
the engagement and declared the doors of 
Penhallow Place to be shut against the young 
lover. There was a dreadful scene following 
this mandate, when Elizabeth fainted — she 
was wont to faint at the least excitement — 
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and the young man uttered reproaches, hot 
and long, to Madam Penhallow. 

“Wait a little while,” said the father, ready 
to sacrifice even his daughter to his haunting 
dread of disturbance. “ By and by she may 
yield.” 

Elizabeth, always ready to submit to his 
lightest word, did wait, but only for a little 
while. There were two meetings with her 
lover, at twilight, on the bank of the river; 
the second time was the last. The, next day 
the woods were searched for her far and 
near, her lover leading the quest, but in vain. 
Then the father directed that the river should 
be dragged, and there, at last, Elizabeth’s 
body was found, concealed beneath the shelv- 
ing bank, in one of the places frequent on the 
Merrimac, near the very spot where she had 
bade her lover farewell. 

They called it a misstep. Such a weak, frail 
creature as Elizabeth would not have had the 
courage to take her own life. Could the moth- 
er’s will have usurped the place of the daughter’s 
feeble powers, and relentlessly forced her to be 
her own destroyer? She had clung to her lover 
at their parting, sobbing pitifully : 

“ Don’t leave me! She has always tried to 
make me do it. She will make me do it to- 
night!” 

He had thought her hysterical. 

The father uttered no reproach to his wife, 
but it was sad to see his tall, stooping figure, 
with its prematurely gray hair, drop a bunch 
of white roses into the open grave, and turning, 
with one heartbroken sob, give his arm, with 
his never-failing gentle courtesy, to the stately 
figure by his side. 

But a week later there was upbraiding from 
him, for the first time in all their married life. 
No one dreamed that Madam Penhallow 
would give the usual ball that July, but the 
customary invitations were sent out imme- 
diately after Elizabeth’s funeral. It was not till 
the very day before the festivity that the sound 
of preparations awakened the hermit in the 
library. 

He sought his wife’s apartments and im- 
plored her to give up the project. The ball 
was a sacrilege. It was cruel to him, in his 
loneliness and misery, with the only being on 
earth whom he loved torn from him, thus to 
make sport of death. 

Jealousy of the living Elizabeth was as noth- 
ing compared to that which flamed up, at these 
words, against the dead girl. At last even Mr. 
Penhallow was aroused to the anger of the 
patient man. 

“If you are determined to disgrace your 
name and your womanhood, I will not be here 
to witness the shame,” he cried. “ Elizabeth 
herself might well arise from her grave, in the 
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dripping white garments in which she was 
driven to her death, and confront you with the 
reproaches that my darling would not utter in 
her lifetime. It is fitting that you should re- 
joice over the consummation of your wishes.” 
His hand was on the latchas hespoke. “Good- 
by,” he said. 

She laughed scornfully. 

“ Good morning, if you like,” she replied. 
“You dare not leave me, as the others, one 
by one, have done. You are not Penhallow 
‘by the grace of God,’ but only by the grace 
of man.” 

The taunt struck home. Perhaps at that 
moment he realized how much there was 
wherein he too had failed. 

“T will be Penhallow no longer,” he said. 
“Tt was the mistake of my life that I ever took 
the woman who bore the name. God knows 
I have expiated the error.” 

“TJ will keep the first dance for you, as 
usual,” she called out mockingly after him. 

“I will be back to open the ball with you 
upon your hundredth birthday, and not before,” 
he made answer angrily, and raised his right 
hand, as though in oath. 

The preparations for the festivity went on. 
Madam Penhallow took a last long look at 
herself as she stood before the cheval-glass, 
arrayed in her wedding-gown, that she always 
wore upon these occasions, and, passing down 
the broad staircase and through the hall, took 
her station at the head of the ball-room. It 
occupied the entire ground floor of the north 
wing. She was mindful of all her duties as 
hostess, but there was more than one guest who 
noticed how often her eyes wandered to the 
door as she talked of books, of politics, and of 
well-known people in Boston and Washington. 

But there were two subjects upon which 
none were bold enough to touch. They were 
the dead daughter and the absent husband ; 
and there was a chill upon all present, for it 
was indeed as though they were “ dancing 
upon a grave.” Midnight came, and Madam 
Penhallow led the company to the supper- 
room ;-in the early dawn of the next morning, 
when the last guests were driving away, she 
stood in the portico, the morning breeze not 
daring to move a fold of her heavy gown or to 
touch into the faintest ripple the fall of its lace. 

That was the last picture the world had of 
Madam Penhallow of Penhallow Place. 

She sold her horses ; the carriages were stored 
in the carriage-house ; the furniture was covered 
with linen, and the pictures and mirrors swathed 
in netting. The servants wondered among 
themselves as they did her bidding. Some 
said that she was going abroad; others, to 
Boston to live with her sons; ‘yet others 
averred that she intended to leave her home 
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to join her husband, who had sworn never to 
return there. At last, with her own hand she 
closed the blinds and drew the curtains all 
over the house, locked every door and win- 
dow, paid the servants their wages, and dis- 
missed them one and all. 

Her sons, when the news reached them of 
their father’s departure, made every effort to 
find him, but in vain. They thought he might 
have entered the army,— the war of 1812 was 
then going on,— but no information regarding 
MacNeil Penhallow was to be found. Only, 
strangely, none seemed to have thought of 
searching the records for William MacNeil. 

Madam Penhallow remained alone at Pen- 
hallow Place. Not even her maid was allowed 
to stay with her, hard as the girl pleaded not 
to be sent away with the others. The door of 
the grand entrance was locked, never again to 
be opened during Madam Penhallow’s solitary 
life in the mansion. 

There she lived for ten long years, and no 
man, woman, or child ever looked upon her 
face again. The storekeeper—there had 
sprung up by this time a few scattered houses 
which they called a village—came once a 
week to get a basket holding a scrap of pa- 
per on which a few orders were written, that 
was placed by a side entrance, which he would 
replace with a basket containing the groceries 
and eggs that had been ordered the previous 
week. 

Only one person ever entered the house,— 
by the side entrance,—and that was her law- 
yer. She received him in the drawing-room, 
where, by the light of a solitary candle, he did 
the necessary writing, leaving any papers that 
required signature. She meanwhile sat out- 
side the faint circle of light, and her words 
came as from an invisible presence. Man of 
the world though he was, the lawyer shud- 
dered at those strange interviews. Was his 
client alive? He chid himself, on his home- 
ward journey, for his uncanny fancies. 

No longer with any one at hand upon whom 
to vent her rage, it seemed to have turned 
itself upon the whole outside world. In the 
darkness the venom increased, as is the way 
with all noisome things. Her contentions, her 
lawsuits, were never ceasing. 

As the village grew, strange stories were rife 
about fierce Madam Penhallow. She was the 
bugaboo of all the children for miles around. 
“ Ma’am Penhaller git yer!” was the threat of 
impatient mothers. Even grown men gave the 
mansion a wide berth at nightfall. It was ru- 
mored that at midnight her figure had been 
seen among the graves in the family burying- 
ground, adjoining which the poorhouse was 
afterward built. 

Seven miles away a community of mills had 
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sprung up, and there were contests about wa- 
ter power, and a lawsuit because the Merri- 
mac, as it flowed by her grounds, had become 
befouled with the factory refuse. But the town 
grew, and the factories increased innumber and 
extent, and the mill owners built houses on the 
outskirts of what was now a thriving city, and 
there followed other contests about rights of 
way, a railroad here, and a boundary there. 
Sometimes there were three or four lawsuits of 
“ Penhallow versus ” going on at once. 
They all ended in one way—a “ verdict with 
costs against Penhallow.” At last even the 
house and grounds were mortgaged to sustain 
her in her resolution that the highroad should 
not be cut through the lawn. But that contest, 
the longest and bitterest of all, likewise came 
to an end, and with it came the knowledge that 
there was not enough money left even to pay 
the interest on the mortgage on the mansion. 

My great-grandmother had married imme- 
diately after leaving Madam Penhallow’s ser- 
vice and had since lived on the secluded little 
farm. It was not until weeks after the end 
was reached that she heard how the mortgage 
on the Place had been foreclosed and that 
there had been an auction of carriages and 
household effects, and even of Madam Pen- 
hallow’s personal wardrobe. For the first time 
for many years the grand entrance was opened, 
light was let into the house, and human foot- 
steps and living voices sounded in the rooms. 

Madam Penhallow sat alone in her own 
chamber while the auction was held in the 
ball-room beneath; she could hear the auc- 
tioneer’s voice offering for sale her heirlooms, 
with the jests which, it was supposed, made 
the sales livelier. A wealthy mill owner — his 
father had been a stable-boy in Colonel Penhal- 
low’s time— bought the mansion, and the 
valuables were scattered far and wide. 

Those closing scenes were forty years ago, 
and since then Penhallow Place had never 
been occupied save for two brief periods. The 
first was by the mill owner, who soon left the 
house. People shook their heads at the alleged 
reason — that it was damp. Later it was used 
as a boarding-house for the laborers when the 
railroad was built. No one knew what became 
of Madam Penhallow. Her sons, through their 
lawyer, who attended the sale, offered her a 
handsome annuity. She tore the letter to 
pieces and sent back the fragments for answer. 
Whither she went, when and how she died, 
none ever knew. It was a strange story, whose 
inner meaning my grandmother told me alone, 
as she lay upon her death-bed. 

The evil had begun in Madam Penhallow’s 
taking opium for sleepless nights, after her 
first children were born. The small amount 
with which she had begun soon losing its effect, 
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the quantity was gradually but steadily in- 
creased. There were terrible struggles to free 
herself from its chains when she first began 
to realize what a hold the habit was getting 
upon her. But the craving was irresistible, and 
the yielding to its demands came after ever 
weakening efforts to assert her will. More than 
once she was on the point of confessing all to 
her husband and begging him to put her under 
restraint. Had his man’s will been equal to 
her woman’s strength of purpose, all might yet 
have gone well with her, fighting as she was 
for her husband, her children, and her home. 

But already the weakness of his nature had 
been revealed to her, and she turned aside 
from the support of a broken reed. Besides, 
how could she acknowledge that she, with the 
will upon whose strength she had openly 
prided herself, was not strong enough to con- 
trol an appetite ! 

The passion grew stronger and the struggle 
weaker. Days and nights were passed in stu- 
por, the faithful maid on guard in the dressing- 
room. In those days the opium habit was 
almost unknown, and Madam Penhallow had 
unusual opportunities for obtaining the drug, 
while it was not suspected that she was a 
victim to the fatal craving. . 

So she lived and passed away, and all the 
world held her memory in opprobrium. All 
but one—her maid’s great-granddaughter. 
At odds with her very nature, had she indeed 
any chance in the struggle, from the begin- 
ning to the bitter end ? 

To-morrow Penhallow Place would be filled 
with people again. The curtain had gone down 
on the tragedy, and the bell had rung for it to 
go up on the farce. 


Vv. 


“ Tus is your table,” said Mrs. Wason, as 
I followed her brisk steps down the long din- 
ing-room. She was a woman with “ faculty” 
written all over her; in her beady, snapping 
black eyes, in her scanty hair brushed smoothly 
back from a shining forehead to be twisted 
into a hard little knob behind, and in her bony 
hands with their fingers worn to glassy smooth- 
ness away from the red knuckles. If any one 
could make keeping boarders pay, it was Mrs. 
Wason. “ My best folks sit here,” she added, 
“an’ I calkerlate as how you could do the 
waitin’ smart as any on ’em; an’ you look 
kind o’ tasty an’ spruced up in that apron.” 

She went on assigning their places to the 
other girls, while I stood by my table, waiting 
for the folks to come in to supper. The gong 
had sounded, and there were one or two guests 
standing by the door. The hired help had been 
busy since four o’clock that morning making 
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beds, filling pitchers, and getting things in order 
generally. Some of us had placed flowers in 
the various rooms, to try to have the house 
look cheerful and homelike ; for in spite of the 
fresh paint and the new furniture there was a 
kind of chill in the air that made us look over 
our shoulders in the passages and hurry on the 
stairs. It would have been as much as our 
places were worth to mention this fear to Mrs. 
Wason, for she knew it did not take much to 
give a house a bad name, and we had all been 
charged not to breathe a word of the old 
stories to the Boston folks. 

The rooms that were formerly Madam Pen- 
hallow’s own were in my charge, and I had put 
roses in every available nook ; on the dressing- 
table was a glass pitcher, crowded with ourown 
“ thousand-leaved ” variety, which blossomed 
so luxuriantly in our gardenon the hillside farm. 
Early the day before I had gone home with 
a boy who drove through the neighborhood 
to collect milk from the farmers. We used to 
play together at the district school, but he had 
grown bashful since those days, and I don’t 
believe spoke a word, except in answer to a 
question, during all the drive over. 

You could not find such roses as ours in all 
the country round. My great-grandmother 
had brought a slip of the bush with her when 
she left Penhallow Place. The garden back of 
the mansion had long ago run to decay, and 
not a vestige of what had been Madam Pen- 
hallow’s favorite flower was to be found there 
now ; but the tiny slip had thriven in our gar- 
den, and every year covered the back of our 
cottage with its June glories. It seemed as 
though it were for Madam Penhallow herself 
that I was bringing back the flowers. It was 
strange how the conception of her as of a living 
personality clung to me. But then mother had 
often chidden me for being fanciful. 

A stream of people had entered the dining- 
room, the ladies arrayed in bright summer 
gowns, the gentlemen walking with alert steps 
and with heads erect: none of the men towhom 
I was accustomed carried themselves in such 
a way. Mrs. Wason was showing them to 
their places. The words that awoke me from 
my dream were uttered in her thin, high- 
pitched voice. 

“Will you sit here? Martiny will wait on 
you. This is Martiny.” 

I took a step forward to draw back the 
chairs, and then stood petrified, staring at the 
newcomers, like the awkward country girl they 
must have thought me. 

When and where and how had I seen that 
woman before — seen her with a more than a 
mere passing glance; ay, and held converse 
with her, not once nor twice, but many times ? 

She was tall— above the common height 
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—and broad-shouldered, yet so well propor- 
tioned that she struck one as slender. She was 
pale, and there were dark rings beneath her 
beautiful gray eyes; her hair was brown, of 
curiously different shades; in the deepest tints it 
was dark brown— not reddish, but pure brown, 
paling here and there to a lighter shade, while 
in the thick coils that lay about her head were 
rings and gleams of gold. Where had I seen 
hair like that before? Hers and no other’s it 
must have been, for, search as one might, how 
often, in a lifetime, could one find such softly 
shaded masses, lighted up with gold? Her 
mouth was the loveliest feature of her beautiful 
face; one lip had a fashion of curling as she 
talked. Her chin was square and firm, but soft 
and feminine too. She wore a gown of yellow- 
ish-brown of some soft silken stuff; her neck 
was bare in a tiny point in front, and in the folds 
of the lace was one of the thousand-leaved 
roses. Her whole appearance was familiar to 
me, even to the ring on the hand that lay 
lightly upon her companion’s arm. It was a 
ring set with a rough gray stone, encircled with 
diamonds. 

The gentleman belonged in the picture too, 
although his face and figure were not so vivid 
as were the lady’s. He wasof about her height, 
with fair, wavy hair, a slight mustache, and 
blue eyes that never left his companion’s face 
as she talked eagerly upon some apparently 
engrossing theme. Her voice was familiar too, 
as its tones came to me with their pure quality, 
and now and then, as she warmed with her 
subject, with inflections that were not shrillness, 
but were like chords of a yet purer quality. 
Possibly the familiarity of face and figure 
might have been explained by some coinci- 
dence, but the voice I had heard before, yet 
when, or where, or how, I did not know. 

I put my hand to my forehead in the pain- 
ful struggle to recall where I had heard tones 
that were surely hers — far-off, haunting tones, 
with their silvery cadences now and again 
glancing into shrillness. No, not shrillness. 
Such a voice as that could never become, even 
in the course of years, sharp and ear-splitting, 
penetrating walls and cleaving the air, how- 
ever one might seek to shut it out. Why was 
it that I felt myself all at once in my little attic 
chamber?—I was growing dizzy. 

I clutched the back of the nearest chair. 
The sudden motion broke the spell. I could 
see that the girl at the next table, who had 
overheard the complimentary words Mrs. 
Wason had spoken to me, was looking pleased 
at my awkwardness, 

The lady before me drew back her chair her- 
self, with the hand upon which was the curious 
ring. 
"So this is Martina?” said she. “ Thank 














you for the roses. I could not leave them all 
behind, you see. I hope that Mrs. Wason has 
as good a welcome for us here, for we are 
hungry.” 

I told them haltingly what we had for supper. 

“ Hot biscuit and tea for two,” she ordered 
promptly. 

“ Sarah, you must not eat hot biscuit, and 
the doctor forbade tea, unconditionally,” said 
the gentleman, earnestly. ‘“ Let me order toast 
and milk for you.” 

“] detest milk. I am hungry, and will have 
what I want.” 

I hurried to the kitchen, where Mrs. Wason 
was everywhere at once, breaking up pans of 
biscuits, turning pancakes, and taking muffins 
and waffles from the stove. Instead of giving 
her my orders, I questioned, breathlessly : 

“Mrs. Wason, who are the folks at my 
tabie ?” 

“ Lor’, child, how flustrated yer be,” said she. 
“ Them ’s Mr. an’ Miss MacNeil Penhaller.” 


VI. 


I was helping Mrs. Wason iron some of the 
ladies’ fine skirts, my grandmother having 
taught me how to clear-starch. Some of the 
girls were afraid of doing more than they had 
hired out to do, for Mrs. Wason not only drove 
herself but expected every one else to drive, 
even if they were not bound anywhere in par- 
ticular. The original laundry was not large 
enough for the present needs of the house, and 
the old ball-room had been utilized for that pur- 
pose. Tubs had been placed along one side 
of the room and long ironing-tables upon the 
other, with a stove at each end on which to 
heat the flat-irons ; the long windows, open- 
ing on the piazza, afforded easy access to the 
drying-ground back of the house. This was 
the first chance that I had had to ask the ques- 
tion that had been hovering on my lips for the 
past three days. 

“ Be they related ter the folks as used ter 
live here? Yis, they ’re the great-gran’chil- 
dren; he ’s Hon. MacNeil Penhaller’s gran’- 
son, an’ I ’ve hearn tell is the livin’ image of 
his gran’pa. Hain’t she hahn’some? Yer kin 
see the real lady in her. Pity she hain’t more 
rugged. "IT would ha’ been better for her ef 
she ’d ha’ be’n reared in the country, on good, 
healthy victuals, beans an’ pork an’ pie, ’stid 
o’ the newfangled dishes that Bostin folks like. 
She ’s got dyspepsy consid’rable bad. I was 
a-tellin’ of her t’ other mornin’ how my son’s 
wife’s appetite got so nippin’ after she ’d buried 
Jemmy that she could n’t relish a dish 0’ beans 
an’ was never even pie-hungry. All she lived 
on was milk ; she was a powerful hand to drink 
milk —used ter say she b’lieved she never was 
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weaned. She took ‘Torrington’s Balsam.’ 
Three drops on a lump of sugar ev’ry mornin’ 
until she could stumick a teaspoonful. Now 
she ’s as rugged a woman as yer ’d want ter 
see, an’ thinks nothin’ of her big washes an’ 
the cookin’ fur seven children an’ all the men- 
folks. She sets a store by ‘ Torrington’s Bal- 
sam,’ I kin tell yer. 

“ T hain’t got no faith in doctors, but seein’ ’s 
b’lievin’, an’ so I tol’ Miss Penhaller. But 
she ’s everlastin’ set, an’ I don’ b’lieve minds 
the doctor any more ’n suits her high-mighti- 
ness. She has nooraligy, too, all down her 
back; but when I tol’ her of how I knew a 
woman who ’d cured folks by holdin’ of their 
heads, an’ all they had ter do themselves was 
jis ter have faith, she laughed as though she ’d 
die. The doctor calls her ailment nervous pros- 
terration, an’ she says his prescripture-on is 
milk. Beats all what some folks will b’lieve. 

“ They was only married las’ fall, so she an’ 
her husband set consid’rable store by each 
other yit; the doctor said she must git some- 
where where it was high an’ dry an’ there was 
pine breezes instid o’ salt ones. An’ she said 
she would n’t leave Bostin unless her husband 
could be with her: between yer an’ me, I 
rather guess it ’s she who ’s master. But when 
she saw the picter of the Place in the circle-, 
ler an’ how the steam-cars come up to the 
very door, as yer may say, she made up her 
min’ on the spot that she would go ‘home,’ 
as she persis’ in callin’ Penhaller Place. She’s 
cur’us enough ’bout the house, an’ asked me a 
sight 0? questions "bout the rooms. I b’lieve 
she actyerally thought as how I could remember 
back t’ her great-gran’ma’am’s time. 

“ Yer ’d oughter see her eyes open when I 
tol’ her that yer great-gran’ma’am was Ma’am 
Penhaller’s own maid, an’ that yer folks had 
tol’ me that yer was her livin’ image. 

“ Be yer through? Ef I kin do yer a good 
turn, Martiny, I ‘ll not forgit. ’T ain’t many 
as kin starch lace an’ muslin like yer an’ me, 
ef I do say it!” 


Vil. 


Every morning Mrs. Penhallow would ac- 
company her husband across the lawn to the 
little railroad station and remain on the plat- 
form till the train was out of sight. The train 
by which he returned arrived at six o'clock, 
and at half-past five Mrs. Penhallow, arrayed 
in one of the lovely gowns of which she had 
such a store, would be sitting at her window 
watching for the first faint cloud of smoke. 

I liked to watch them from my post in the 
dining-room, as with linked arms they slowly 
crossed the lawn. Once or twice Mr. Pen- 
hallow was detained in town until ten o’clock, 
but she was at the station, as usual, to greet 
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him, while she had delayed her own supper 
that they might partake of it together. One 
morning, at breakfast, I noticed how red her 
eyes were, nor was it possible to avoid over- 
hearing some of the words that passed between 
them. She had a high way of: disregarding 
that which holds most people in check—the 
thought of what folks may say. 

“ Don’t go, darling.” 

“ But I shall soon return, Sarah.” 

“ Let somebody else go; I want you to stay 
with me.” 

“ No other person can attend to this busi- 
ness as well as I. New York is not so long a 
journey from here that you will have time to 
miss me before I am home again.” 

“Stay with me. Just this once. Don’t leave 
me, Mac, dearest.” 

But in spite of her persuasion I saw that he 
had his traveling-bag with him as they crossed 
the lawn; from her gestures it was evident 
that she was seeking to detain him to the very 
last. The morning following his departure she 
sent word for her breakfast to be brought to 
her room. I laid upon the tray some branches 
of swamp pinks that I had gathered near my 
old home that morning. Harry had driven 
me over several times of late: Mrs. Wason let 
me go whenever I asked, on condition that I 
was back in time to wait upon the breakfast 
table. 

“ Come,” said Mrs. Penhallow’s voice; and 
I entered. 

She was in bed. Her arms, bare to the 
elbow, were flung over her head, and her hair 
lay in masses upon the pillow. I drew a table 
to the bedside, placed the tray upon it, and 
was about to withdraw. 

“ Don’t go,” she said listlessly. “I want to 
talk with you.” 

So I sat down in the chair she indicated, 
and waited till she had sipped the strong coffee 
that she had been so particular in ordering. 

“ Thank you for the flowers,” she said pres- 
ently; “you keep my room like a garden. 
Did those grow near here ? ” raising the pinks 
to her face. 

I told her shyly where it was that I had 
gathered them, as well as the roses. 

“ Do you really take all that trouble to bring 
me flowers ? You are very kind, Martina.” 

“T love to gather them for you,” I said 
impulsively. 

“ They came from your old home, you say ? 
Tell me about it.” 

I forgot that she was one of the fine Boston 
folks, and that I was only a poor country girl, 
and was soon describing my home, and even 
telling her of my grief when I heard that father 
had sold it and gone to the poorhouse. Em- 
boldened by her interest, I went on to tell her 
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about some of the paupers, concluding with a 
description of old Sally Waters, who sat on the 
south steps all day, shrieking at intervals about 
the witches who “tormented her’most to death.” 

“ Poor old woman, who knows what Furies 
may be pursuing her from out the shadows of 
the past!” said Mrs. Penhallow, gently. “Itwas 
but a sorry home-coming for you, Martina.” 

She detained me some time longer that 
morning, listening and asking questions. She 
had not been feeling as well as usual, she said, 
and after lying awake till dawn had then fallen 
into a heavy sleep. 

She suffered terribly at times from neural- 
gia; some nights she walked up and down 
the room until early morning, when the pain 
would lessen. But no matter what the agony 
had been, she always appeared with her hus- 
band at the breakfast table. She was not even 
looking as well as when she first came to Pen- 
hallow Place, despite the “ healthy situation 
and pine breezes.” After that morning when 
I first talked with her she took considerable 
notice of me in one way or another, and when 
I took her breakfast to her room, which I did 
whenever business had called Mr. Penhallow 
away overnight, she would bid me remain — 
at first, I think, from a desire for any diversion, 
but after a while I am sure it was because she 
was really interested. 

I supposed, for some time, that her hus- 
band’s absence was the reason for her non- 
appearance at the breakfast table; but by 
degrees I began to suspect that something was 
wrong about those morning naps, she was so 
drowsy and heavy-eyed, and would so eagerly 
drink the strong black coffee she always 
ordered. It was later than usual one day 
when I entered her room, and she was half 
asleep, but aroused herself to say, as I placed 
the tray on the table: 

“Ts that you, Martina? Give me the cof- 
fee.” 

It was partly, perhaps, because the story of 
Madam Penhallow was so familiar to me, and 
because Mrs. Penhallow was so inextricably 
tangled up in my mind with the story of long 
ago, that the dawning truth grew clear to me 
in a flash, and I cried: 

“Oh, don’t!” 

The cup at her lips was replaced in the 
tray, and there was both astonishment and 
anger in Mrs. Penhallow’s tones as she said: 

“Don’t drink coffee? You forget yourself, 
Martina.” 

“No, no; I mean— don’t take opium.” 

There was a full half-minute’s silence. 

“ What do you mean ?”’ she said haughtily. 
“ T have encouraged you too much by listening 
to your prattle. I take nothing of the kind.” 
And she drained the cup at one draught. 
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But she had inadvertently denied more than 
she intended. With a Penhallow truth was 
truth, without argument or sophistry. 

“T take morphine,” she said; “ and what 
objection have you to my doing so, pray?” 

“ Please, don’t,” I begged. “I am afraid 
that some day you might take too much.” 

Her lip curled scornfully. 

“ And you believe all those old woman’s 
stories? Doubtless morphine might be dan- 
gerous in the hands of an ignorant country- 
woman, but I am not likely to blunder. Are 
you afraid that some morning you will bring 
your flowers and find only an unpleasant body 
to which to offer them?” Her scornful tone 
changed as in silence I took the tray and 
turned to leave the room. “ What can I do?” 
she said, impatiently. “ You don’t know the 
temptation. The pain is horrible. It torments 
me almost to death!” And the sharpness of her 
voice fairly rang through the room. 

I had dropped the tray, and, unheeding the 
broken china, stood regarding her wildly. 
When had I heard her voice before, strained 
with agony, sharp with mingled despair and 
defiance, utter those very words ? 

The strain was too much for my self-con- 
trol, and I burst into tears. 

“ There, Martina, don’t take it to heart,” 
said Mrs. Penhallow, in her usual careless, 
imperious tones. “ You meant no harm. That 
is all I require this morning ; you can go now.” 
And I went. 

It was of Madam Penhallow that she liked 
best to hear, and I to relate, in those confi- 
dential hours in her room. 

“You do not know the hold that she has 
always had upon my imagination,” she said, 
one day. “It has become stronger than ever 
since I have lived in this house. None of us 
ever dared question our grandfather about the 
strange story that we vaguely knew was con- 
nected with Madam Penhallow. 

“One day I was rummaging through some 
old chests in the store-room when I came upon 
a miniature of her by Malbone. My likeness to 
the pictured face was apparent evento myself. 
I could fancy at times that the strong will and 
wild passion still linger in these rooms, ready to 
exert their influence over those whom, by birth 
and blood, she may claim. I cannot believe 
that she would have been content to give up 
her sway with life.” 

Mrs. Penhallow talked oddly sometimes. 
Often, after leaving her room, I would hurry 
through the corridors and run down the stairs, 
sure that a tall, stately figure, in the robes of 
eighty years ago, was gliding after me. 

“ Do you mean that you think her ghost is 
here?” I asked, one day. 

“Heaven forbid!” she laughed. “ Have I 
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been frightening you by my vagaries? J was 
only wondering how much influence mind can 
have over mind, even though one has been for 
a half-century what men call dead.” 

I did not know what she meant. I thought 
a ghost was a ghost, but she seemed to consider 
that there was something vulgar in that idea. 

Some Sunday, she had said, she wanted me 
to show her and Mr. Penhallow about the man- 
sion, for I knew its every nook and corner, and 
what purpose each room had served in the old 
time. The first Sunday slipped by, and on the 
second they went to church in the morning, 
and in the afternoon took a long walk. But 
the following week Mrs. Penhallow sent for me 
and reminded me of her wish. 

“ You know that these rooms were Madam 
Penhallow’s own?” I began. 

“There is a horrible depressing influence 
about them that would have told me, even if 
Mrs. Wason had not,” she returned impatiently. 
“ No, Mac, I cannot shake off the feeling that 
something is about to happen.” 

Her words were evidently in continuation 
of a conversation that my entrance had inter- 
rupted. She was walking excitedly up and 
down the room. Mr. Penhallow was seated, 
with a newspaper in his hand. 

“ Are you oppressed with a haunting sense 
of impending evil?” he questioned, gravely. 

“ That is it, exactly,” she assented eagerly. 
“T never experienced the feeling before, but, 
strive as I may, I cannot drive it from me.” 

“ Are your dreams troubled, your sleep rest- 
less? Are you haunted by strange fancies and 
morbid imaginings in your waking hours?” 

“ All that, Mac, and more. I am tormented 
almost to death! Don’t look so wild, Martina! 
Let us leave this hateful place,” she went on, 
too excited to see that her husband was laugh- 
ing behind his screen. 

“ Then take ‘ Swinton’s Specific !’” he con- 
cluded, pointing with an air of mock convic- 
tion to a newspaper advertisement he had been 
reading. At first she did not know whether to 
be angry or to laugh, but at last she chose the 
latter course. 

“ If you would leave tea and coffee alone, 
you would stop having presentiments. Dys- 
pepsia is answerable for much of the bigotry 
and superstition of this world,” said Mr. Pen- 
hallow. . 

“ Who knows but what, in time, I may com 
to put faith in ‘Torrington’ ghosts and the 
faith cure:” she returned gaily, slipping her 
hand through his arm. “Come, let us go. If 
we encounter the traditional white-robed figure, 
clanking chains and diffusing sulphuric fumes, 
we are three strong and can surely lay her. 
Martina is actually pale listening to our ram- 
bling talk.” 
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I led the way through the state rooms. Gen- 
eral Lafayette had slept here; Daniel Webster 
had once occupied this apartment for three 
days. Count Rumford always had this room, 
with its view down the river. These rooms had 
been known as “ Bachelors’ Corridor.” The last 
apartments we visited were those in the south 
wing, where each boy had had a separate room, 
except Ralph and George, who always slept 
together. This corner room had been “ Little 
Mac’s.” I stopped, blushing, for I had forgot- 
ten, in my earnestness, that I was not speaking 
of a golden-haired little boy, but of Hon. 
MacNeil Penhallow, who had made famous 
speeches in Congress and had been sent abroad 
as minister to more than one foreign court. 

“ Dear little fellow!” mused Mrs. Penhallow. 
“ Can’t you see him, Mac, in his velvet knee- 
breeches, his wide sash, and his yellow curls? I 
wonder if his mother kept a lock of that shining 
hair in her fierce old age?” 

“ T wish that we could indeed have met her 
in the corridors, overthrow though it would 
have been to our Boston skepticism, for with 
all my heart I would have. given her the for- 
giveness that her Little Mac would have granted 
so freely. He could never hold rancor, you 
know.” 

“ And I know one who is as like him in 
spirit as in form and face,” she returned, softly. 

At the door of their own room Mrs. Pen- 
hallow turned to me. 

“T have been telling Mr. Penhallow about 
your old home,” she said. “We will go there 
with you to-morrow morning.” 

“The wagon has no springs, and we shall 
have to start at four o’clock,” I faltered. 

“That is the way and the time we want to 
go. It would destroy all the savor to order the 
horses and carriage and go at anorthodox hour. 
Be sure and wake us in time.” 

So I ran downstairs to tell Harry to put an 
extra seat inthe wagon. He had been helping 
Mr. Wason lately with the chores. 


VIII. 


THE road led down the village street and 
across the big iron bridge, till presently it 
brought us to the open country. We drove 
past belts and groves of pines and stretches of 
woodland ; then, for a while, along the high 
river bank, with the water gleaming through 
its fringe of birches and alders. Emerging 
again into the open country, the road led past 
fields that stretched, on each hand, to far in 
the distance. 

The tall pines that now bordered the road 
shut off my old home from view till we turned 
into the rocky driveway and the next moment 
were in sight of along, low house. Apple and 
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pear and cherry trees covered the slopes about. 
Farther up the hill lay the garden, in which 
vegetables and flowers grew together in friendly 
juxtaposition. Over there, by the stone wall, 
were the beehives, and there was the well, 
whose site father had discovered by means of 
a witch-hazel wand. The last place that we 
visited was the little pool by the hedge. 

“ T do not wonder that you love yourhome,” 
said Mrs. Penhallow. 

“ You cannot understand,” said I. “ It does 
not seem to me as though Boston folks had 
any real home. Your houses are all just alike, 
and there are no trees and flowers and grass 
and a big piece of all out-of-doors for you.” 

“TI do understand,” she answered with 
unwonted gentleness. ‘“ Do you think that I 
can live, day after day, in my own lost home 
and not feel its influence ? Morbid memories 
have kept Madam Penhallow’s descendants 
from New Hampshire until now; but I have 
always felt towards it the genuine love for the 
fatherland. They say that nothing could keep 
Madam Penhallow long away from her home. 
I have always maintained that she and I had 
much in common.” 

“ Don’t say that, Sarah,” remonstrated Mr. 
Penhallow. “ The only resemblance between 
you is in your appearance.” 

“And that must have diminished if I am 
as ‘peaked’ as Mrs. Wason says I am,” she 
laughed. “See,” holding out her left hand to 
me, “ when I was married I insisted that my 
wedding-ring should be the same that the Pen- 
hallow women used to have —a bit of granite. 
It does not fit my finger as well as it once 
did.” 

“You must not stay longer in this damp 
place,” urged her husband. “ Sarah, don’t!” 
For, as though in defiance of his words, she had 
sunk on her knees in the wet grass and was 
bending forward to scoop up some water with 
her hands. 

“This is the way,” I said, and pinned an 
oak leaf together in the form of a cup, which 
she filled and handed to Mr. Penhallow. She 
knelt till she had filled the cup again and sat- 
isfied her own thirst. 

Harry had just turned into the driveway on 
his return from his rounds as we approached 
the house again. The folks who now lived 
there were a young married couple, who made 
me free to come home whenever I pleased. 
The woman was standing in the doorway. 

“We ’re jest a-settin’ down to breakfus,” 
said she, in greeting. “ Had n’t ye better come 
in an’ hev some? Ye must be hungry after 
yer ride.” 

“Let us go in, Mac. I want to breakfast 
in the queer little house,” said Mrs. Penhallow, 
eagerly. 
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They insisted that I should have the place 
of honor at the table. Mrs. Penhallow ate 
heartily, and nobody would ever have known 
but she was being entertained in the house of 
one of her own friends. 

We finished the meal at last, and Harry went 
to unhitch the horse. Our hands were full of 
flowers as we again clambered to our seats in 
the wagon. 

“ We shall not forget our visit,” called Mrs. 
Penhallow as we started down the steep drive- 
way, our host and hostess smiling good-by 
to us from the doorway. “ We will come again 
next summer and breakfast together.” 

But that never came to pass. When one 
day, the following year, I sat again as hostess 
in the little kitchen, two of those who had 
been with us on that sunny July morning had 
gone, never to return. 


IX. 


For the next few days Mrs. Penhallow was 
ill. The exposure in the wet grass, together 
with the jolting ride and the unaccustomed 
food at breakfast, combined to bring on a fever- 
ish condition, from which she was some time 
in rallying. The illness left its effect in neu- 
ralgic attacks that were sharper and more 
frequent than ever. 

The ladies had been for some time past 
planning a hop. Caterers from Boston were 
to take charge, and Mrs. Wason had consented 
to let the old ball-room be restored, for that 
evening, to its original purpose. Mrs. Penhal- 
low threw herself into every project, and was 
the acknowledged leader in all. 

No one, however, knew the agony she en- 
dured, least of all her husband. In his pres- 
ence all indication of pain was suppressed. I 
never knew how much of this concealment was 
due to the exercise of her will and the desire — 
that had its root mainly in a morbid fancy 
— always to appear her loveliest before him, 
and how much to a keenly susceptible nervous 
temperament, upon which excitement may 
have been a tonic more potent than quinine 
or aconite. But it was not worth while to play 
a part before me. 

The folks were making a great ado deco- 
rating the ball-room. Mr. Wason drove some 
of them in his hay-cart to the woods, where 
they picnicked and remained till late in the 
afternoon, returning with a load of evergreen, 
box-berries, and ferns. The wash-tubs were to 
be filled with moss and young spruces, and the 
ironing-tables to be banked with flowers, for 
which the country around was scoured. Mrs: 
Penhallow was with the picnicking party, al- 
though she had been suffering terribly before 
she started. When I went to her room, after her 
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return, I found her kneeling by the side of the 
bed, her face buried in her outstretched arms. 

“ It is past help,” she answered impatiently, 
when I wanted to summon the doctor. “ It is 
intolerable. Life is not worth living at this 
price.” 

But when, half an hour later, the gong 
sounded and she came into the dining-room 
with her husband, there was not a trace of 
suffering on her face. 

Nothing was talked about but the hop. 
There were a good many differences of opinion 
regarding the arrangements, out of which 
sprang much ill-feeling. One lady wanted the 
hall draped with flags, and was offended be- 
cause somebody else said that it was not to be 
a militia turn-out; and as the first lady’s hus- 
band was in the militia — she always addressed 
him as “ Colonel "—she thought she was in- 
sulted, and would not have anything more to 
do with the affair. Then several of the young 
ladies arranged in the corners bunches of cat- 
tails, tied up with gay ribbons, and the chil- 
dren had a fine time picking the down off the 
tails. Bits of fuzz were all over the house and 
on everybody’s gowns for days after, and the 
ladies who had children, and those who had 
not, were ranged in opposing factions. Then 
some of the ladies who had been gathering 
ferns took a short cut home, with the result of 
losing their way in a swamp; the next day 
most of their number were afflicted with severe 
colds, and were worried because they were 
afraid that their eyes and noses would not be 
reduced in time to their proper color and dimen- 
sions. The cook scolded because all the sour 
milk was used to anoint the burnt faces; Mr. 
Wason grumbled because everybody expected 
him to be at beck and call, chopping down 
trees and nailing up wreaths ; and Mrs. Wason 
declared a dozen times a day that it was “ pesky 
nonsense lit’rin’ up the wash-room with all that 
green truck.” 

Three or four days before the evening, Mr. 
Penhallow found it would be necessary for him 
to be absent a few days. As usual, Mrs. Pen- 
hallow begged him not to go. What did she 
care for the hop if he were not there! He tried 
to comfort her by pointing out that his absence 
could not have occurred at a better time than 
when she was engrossed with these multitudi- 
nous preparations, and promised that he would 
be back in time for the ball, even if he had to 
come by a special train. Her only reply was 
that she took no interest in anything if he was 
not by her side. 

On the morning of his departure she had 
on a traveling suit; I supposed that they had 
settled the vexed question by her accompany- 
ing him on his journey. But in half an hour 
there was a well-known peal of the bell. Mrs. 
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Penhallow wanted some hot water. She had 
evidently been indulging in a good cry, her 
stratagem of keeping her husband company, 
having failed. 

The latest project in regard to the hop was 
to have it resemble the anniversary ball that 
had been given every year at the Place by 
Madam Penhallow. Even the date was to be 
the same. Then when somebody suggested 
that Mrs. Penhallow ought to play the part of 
lady of the manor, the idea was received with 
acclamation. But after this fresh impetus to 
the general interest there came a lull. The 
weather was hot, the mistress of ceremonies 
had evidently lost all interest in the affair, and 
the disappointments about the costumes were 
innumerable. The ladies who were so fortu- 
nate as to own old-fashioned gowns sent for 
them, Mrs. Penhallow being among the num- 
ber; the others tried to borrow from friends, 
but with everybody out of town that was not 
an easy matter to arrange. Then there was 
another falling-out over the question, “ Should 
masks be worn ?” Those who had coldsin their 
heads were loud in their favor, while the prop- 
osition was scouted by the ones who had es- 
caped influenza. The decision finally reached 
was that everybody should suit herself, and go 
masked or not; with which settlement of the 
vexed question neither party was satisfied. 

The day before the ball Mrs. Penhallow sent 
for me and showed me her gown; it was 
Madam Penhallow’s own wedding-dress. 

“ | take so little interest in the whole affair 
that I have only just unpacked this,” she said. 
“Tf I had not agreed to play hostess, I would 
not appear at all. The lace is torn here and 
there — look at the frightful rent in the veil — 
and there is no time to send to Boston. Do you 
suppose you could mend it?” 

My grandmother’s instructions had been 
thorough, but there proved to be more work 
than one pair of hands could accomplish alone. 
“Tf I might take it home, mother and I could 
work on it together,” I suggested. 

“Go at once, then,” said Mrs. Penhallow ; 
“T will speak to Mrs. Wason. You will not 
disappoint me? ” 

“ T will bring it to you early to-morrow even- 
ing,” I promised. 

“The gloves, too, may need mending. I 
want to wear the whole costume,” she added, 
and went to the bureau for the articles in ques- 
tion. With her impatient pull at the gloves, 
from out the confusion of the drawer a little 
round box fell to the floor and rolled to my 
feet. I picked it up and was about to replace 
it, when, to my surprise, Mrs. Penhallow 
snatched it from my hand. But not before I 
had seen the inscription on the label, below a 
little cut of a death’s-head. 
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“Oh, don’t!” I cried. “If you onlyknew—” 

“If I only knew!” she repeated, mockingly, 
in the high-pitched tones in which she had be- 
fore given vent to herirritation. “ What is the 
matter now ?” she added abruptly, for at the 
familiarity of her unfamiliar voice my heart al- 
most seemed to still its beating, my tongue had 
become dry and parched. I felt as though I 
were on the verge of a precipice, and then — 
the mist had shut out everything again. In- 
stinctively 1 put out my hand like a blind 
person’s. 

Mrs. Penhallow went on, in calmer tones: 

“ Are you going to preach the doctrine of 
milk and early to bed too? I shall not die 
from morphine; they even say that the habit 
tends to prolong life — unfortunately, I often 
think, for I am growing more cadaverous and 
ugly every day.” She pushed her hair from 
her face and regarded herself critically in the 
mirror. “‘ Better be dead than ugly,’ said 
Madame Récamier, and she was nght.” 

In the morning I came over to the Place 
to assure her that my mother and I had already 
made considerable progress in repairing the 
lace. She was on the lounge in the dressing- 
room, white and spent with pain. 

“T should not care if you were unable to 
finish the work,” she said, languidly ; and then, 
talking more to herself than to me, she went 
on: 
“T am fairly weighed down with a sense of 
impending evil. She drove her daughter Eliza- 
beth to her death for having usurped her 
place in her husband’s love. I have come into 
her home. I have slept beneath her roof, in 
her very room. I have usurped her name, her 
features, her character. To-night I am to take 
the final step.” 

There she was, running on again about 
ghosts and presentiments. I never stopped to 
draw breath till I was out of the house. I was 
so frightened and worried at her strange words 
that I repeated them to mother as we sat with 
our needles over the injured lace. 

“ Lor’, child,” said she, “ that’s dyspepsy. 
It’s jes the way yer Aunt Elmiry takes on. 
You ’d think as how she did n’t calkerlate ter 
live another minute.” 

But my mind was not set at rest. 

It was an intensely hot day, and every door 
and window was wide open. On the steps old 
Sally Waters sat, as usual, shrieking her terror. 
Of late she had been more restless and un- 
manageable than ever. 

Our task was completed at dusk. Mother 
would return presently to fold the gown, in 
readiness for me to take to the Place; but 
now she must hurry to the dining-room, on 
the other side of the house, for there was to 
be blueberry pie for supper, and it would 




















need all her authority to keep the paupers 
within bounds. 

I hastened to my room. The maids were 
also to wear old-fashioned costumes, and my 
dress was one of my great-grandmother’s — a 
bright figured muslin with the waist under the 
armpits. I spent a long time before the look- 
ing-glass, wondering how Harry would like 
me in my new-old array. I started at hear- 
ing the clock strike nine, for the dancing was 
to begin at that hour, and Mrs. Penhallow was 
without her gown. 

In the entry below I ran into Harry’s arms. 

“ Are n’t you coming ?”’ said he. “ Oh, how 
nice you look!” 

“Do you really like me ?” I asked. 

“Like you!” he repeated, with emphasis. 
“There will be no one there who will look 
as nice. Come! They are marching around 
the room now. You never saw anything so 
splendid.” 

“What has Mrs. Penhallow done without 
her gown?” I exclaimed. 

“Mrs. Penhallow has been there this half- 
hour at the head of the room.” 

Impatient at the delay, she had evidently 
sent for the dress, and mother must have given 
it to the messenger. A glance at the empty 
table where, an hour before, the robes had been 
outspread confirmed the surmise. So, gather- 
ing up my gown in one hand, I gave the other 
hand to Harry, and we raced up the hill and 
down again on the other side, and ran, breath- 
less, up the piazza steps to ensconce ourselves 
near one of the long, open windows, hidden 
from view behind the screen of metamorphosed 
wash-tubs. 


xX. 


HER gown fitted Mrs. Penhallow as though 
it had been made for her. She wore no mask, 
but the heavy veil, drawn over her face, as 
effectively concealed her features. Mr. Pen- 
hallow was not present, and it was not difficult 
to understand why the hostess had elected to 
appear, after all, with masked face. She de- 
clined to dance, but moved about, at intervals, 
among her guests. Every one noticed how her 
head turned restlessly towards the entrance, 
and that her answers to any attempted con- 
versation were singularly irrelevant. Naturally 
every one remarked : 

“ Mr. Penhallow will be here, I hope ?” 

“Yes, he is coming. He promised me that 
he would come,” was the reply, to all alike. 

But the ten o’clock train arrived without 
bringing him. Mrs. Penhallow now seemed 
to avoid every one, and, as though her gloom 
were infectious, a chill had fallen upon the 
whole company. Harry and I could see how 
listlessly they moved through waltz and quad- 
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rille, and how they resolved into couples and 
groups as soon as each dance was at an end, 
keeping an anxious eye upon the door while 
they made pretense at conversation. Could 
any accident have happened to Mr. Penhal- 
low? Their uneasiness, as well as mine, may 
have taken that form. 

The whistle of the eleven o’clock train pierced 
the still summer night. Harry and I could see 
that somebody had stepped out at the station ; 
that a man’s figure was racing across the lawn, 
which, as it came within the radius of light from 
the portico, proved unmistakably to be that of 
Mr. Penhallow. We heard his footsteps upon 
the stairs and then the door of his room close. 
Supper was to be served at twelve o’clock, 
when the masks were to be removed. 

There was a sudden stir in the ball-room, 
a cessation of the buzz of conversation, and a 
sigh of relief that was distinctly audible, com- 
ing, as it did, from all present, for the glances 
towards the door were at last rewarded. Mrs. 
Penhallow was hastening to meet her husband. 

He was arrayed in knee-breeches and black 
silk stockings, with low shoes clasped by dia- 
mond buckles. With his ruffled shirt, the long 
lace ruffles that fell over his hands, the fair, 
curly wig with its cue tied up with a black rib- 
bon, even his mustache gone that he might 
better play his part, he looked to perfection 
the gallant gentleman of the early century, and 
handsome enough to have won any woman’s 
heart. Husband and wife met by the window 
outside of which we stood. 

She held out both her hands. 

“I knew you would not fail me, Mac,” she 
said softly. 

“ Not if human means could have prevented, 
darling. I was sorry that I could not get here 
before.” 

“ The time has been long, love. And I was 
sorrowful, thinking of our parting. It was all my 
fault, Mac. I could not rest till I had begged 
for your forgiveness. I could not sleep, even in 
the grave, unless I knew that you had forgiven 
me.” 

“ My darling, if all mortal sin were summed 
up against you, it would be outweighed by 
my love. I have wished more than once that 
I had answered you more gently, and had said 
good-by that last morning less abruptly. It 
was hard, love, to be left all alone in this great 
house.” 

“Tt was indeed empty without you.” 

“ Not a moment has passed that I did not 
long to be at your side again.” 

“ Kiss me, Mac.” 

“ What—here? Before all these people ? ” 

Accustomed as he was to her lofty disre- 
gard of comment, he was somewhat taken 
aback by this sudden demand. 
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“There is only one person in the room to 
me, but one to you.” . 

He solved the dilemma by sinking on one 
knee and raising her hand to his lips. He 
retained the clasp as he arose. 

“Your disguise is easily penetrated,” he 
said gaily. “Your ring would tell tales, if 
nothing else did. I thought you were not to 
mask. There are those who need it more.” 

“ But if I were one of those who wore a mask 
with cause, would you—love me less, Mac?” 

“ T cannot fancy you other than as you are.” 

But she pressed the question. 

“ You wouldcare for me the same even though 
my beauty had become a thing of the past ?” 

“If I were absent a hundred years it could 
make no difference in my love, except to 
increase it a hundred-fold.” 

The answer seemed to satisfy her. 

“ Let us stay here,” she said softly. “Ihave 
not felt my hand in yours for so long.” 

Presently she saw me, in the dark, without. 

“ You are here, Martina?” shesaid. “ You 
did well to have my gown in readiness ; I could 
have worn nothing else.” . 

Her voice, muffled though it was, sounded 
sharper than its wont, except as I had heard 
it in occasional moments of pain or irritation, 
and the tones brought with them the inexpli- 
cable weight of misery with which they seemed 
always freighted. I had fancied my uneasiness 
would be over with Mr. Penhallow’s return. 

The last waltz had come to an end. The 
company were dispersed about the room, wait- 
ing for Mr. and Mrs. Penhallow to lead them 
to the supper-room. On a sudden thought I 
ran around to the portico to see the company 
march down the staircase. 

The air was resonant with the hum of voices 
and the softened strains of the band. The lead- 
ing couple were crossing the hall below, when 
there suddenly appeared on the threshold of 
the supper-room a familiar face and form. 

Was it a hideous dream? Were all in that 
throng petrified, in a nightmare, too, as they 
gazed at the figure that was confronting the 
stately couple who were leading the pageant ? 

It was Mrs. Penhallow. 

There she stood, with one arm slightly up- 
raised, and upon the third finger of its hand 
there glittered the granite ring. Her white 
gown clung to her like grave cerements. Her 
face was pale and sunken and her eyes were 
dimmed and heavy, wide open though they 
were in their fierce, fixed gaze at that strange 
woman by her husband's side. 

The silence was broken by a shriek, and then 
a long, piercing, blood-curdling wail: 

“ Elizabeth!” 

The figure that had borne its share in the 
evening’s festivity had dropped the clutch on 
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its companion’s arm and darted through the 
open door into the darkness without. The 
heavy robes, the fluttering lace; brushed against 
me. The veil was torn aside. 

And I saw what it had concealed. 

Through the night, asthe flying figure passed 
me, came the words: 

“The witches are after me! 
are after me!” 


The witches 


XI. 


I ENTERED the poorhouse and staggered 
towards my mother’s room. There was a light 
inside. At the sound of my voice my father 
came to the door. 

“ Where is she?” I gasped. 

“What does it mean ?”’ he questioned. 

“ Where is she ?” I repeated. 

“ Old Sally Waters roused us jes now by her 
shrieks at the door. How did she git hold of 
that dress ?” 

“ Where is she — where is she ?” I panted. 
“Don’t ask me anything now. Let me go 
to her”; and I freed myself from his grasp to 
hurry to the room at the end of the corridor. 

There she lay on her bed of straw, the rich 
gown outspread in its length of train on the 
unpainted floor. Her staring eyeballs gleamed 
in ghastly unconsciousness through their half- 
closed lids. 

My mother was trying to place a bedspread 
over her, but, as though she disdained the ugly 
calico coverlid, it was automatically pushed 
aside again and again. I sank on the chair by 
the bedside and buried my face in my hands. 
Mother and father stood by the door, whis- 
pering their conjectures. Once and again one 
of them would come to the bedside and scan 
the dying woman’s face, but there seemed to 
be no change in her condition. Life was so 
plainly at its lowest ebb that it was not worth 
while to call the doctor. 

On the floor near by was the leather string, 
knotted about a bit of gray flannel that the 
old woman had worn around her neck. I 
picked it up mechanically. In the rag a small 
circle was almost worn through, and in a clus- 
ter were two or three tiny holes. A few silky 
golden hairs clung to the rag. 

The little blue chest at the head of the bed 
was open. Could the rags it contained, with 
their loathsome contents, have been a tally by 
which reckoning had been kept of the depart- 
ing years? Had the sight of the wedding- 
gown been the shock that had served to unite 
old associations, and, sending all the life yet 
left in the withered frame spinning and reeling 
to the head, enabled the once iron will to make 
its last mortal effort ? 

The minutes crept slowly on till that time 
when death comes oftenest. The dying wom- 
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an’s eyes were suddenly opened. They met 
mine. She raised her right hand and placed it 
upon her left as it lay upon her breast, thus 
covering the granite ring. 

“ T understand,” I whispered. 

A minute later the breathing ceased. 

“ Let her lie as she is,” I said, when mother 
would have disrobed her, “till I have told 
Mrs. Penhallow.” 

Some boys were going past the poorhouse, 
bound on an early fishing excursion. Their 
mocking chant floated in to us: 

‘¢ Rise, Sally, rise, 
Wipe off your eyes! 


” 


XIII. 


At the Place everything was in confusion. 
The halls were piled high with baggage, and 
ladies and children were standing about in 
traveling array. In the kitchen there was an 
excited group. 

“ Did you know —have you heard?” wasthe 
general exclamation as I entered. “ Everybody 
is going, and Mrs. Wason is at her wit’s end.” 

“ Have the Penhallows gone ?” 

“ They are going on the noon train. Most 
of the ladies fainted or had hysterics. One 
woman declared that she saw the figure whom 
we all thought was Mrs. Penhallow running 
over the hill towards the graveyard, and,” — 
the girl lowered her voice and glanced ner- 
vously over hershoulder,— “as true as you live, 
Mr. Wason found the veil this morning, as hewas 
driving the cows to pasture, half way up the hill.” 

“ Mrs. Wason says it was somebody playing 
a trick on us.” 

“ It was Mrs. Penhallow or her double who 
was in the ball-room last night,” cried another, 
argumentatively. 

Without waiting to hear the end of the dis- 
cussion, or rather its progress, for the end was 
never reached, I hastened to Mrs. Penhallow’s 
room. 

She was in bed, and her husband was seated, 
near by, with an expression upon his face that 
would have been sternness in a less gentle 
nature. Here, too, I had evidently interrupted 
a discussion the nature of which was the same 
as that going on downstairs. 
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“Did you see it?” questioned Mrs. Pen- 
hallow, with a shudder. 

I told them the inner meaning of the story 
which dated back eighty years. When I had 
ended, I was not crying alone. 

“Tet her be buried in her wedding gown,” 
said Mrs. Penhallow; “ she will rest better so.” 

“You did not send for the dress, then?” I 
asked. 

“No. Soon after you left me I took some 
morphine. I had lately outgrown the influ- 
ence of even largely increased quantities, and, 
indifferent to the risk of an overdose, I meant 
to take enough to insure escape from pain. 
Don’t blame me too much, Mac. I have 
promised never to touch the horrible drug 
again. There was nobody to awake methrough 
the day, for every one was resting in prep- 
aration for the evening. Even Mr. Penhallow’s 
movementsin the next room failed to arouse me. 

“When I at last recovered consciousness 
my gown was damp with the dew from the 
open window. I was so dizzy and confused 
and so deathly sick that I did not realize what 
I had done or what was going on below. My 
only thought was that supper was ready and 
that I must hurry to meet Mr. Penhallow. 

“Time seemed to have turned backward 
and I was the daughter whom the mother was 
driving to her death. The horror of the river 
to which she had at last succeeded in forcing 
me was upon me, my name rang in my ears, 
the phantasmagoria swam before my eyes, 
and that was all I knew till I awoke and 
found myself here.” 

By noon that day Penhallow Place was de- 
serted, nor was there ever again any one bold 
enough to try the experiment of utilizing it as 
a hotel. 

It was in the following spring that I wrote 
to Mrs. Penhallow about my marriage, and how 
Harry had said that it was on that morning in 
my old home when he had first thought how 
pleasant it always would be to sit at the table 
where I poured the tea. 

In her reply she said that she was now in 
perfect health. Inclosed, a wedding present 
from her husband and herself, was the deed 
of the little rocky farm. 

Edith Robinson. 























_, RESUME OF FREMONT’S 


FULL accountof the 
five exploring expedi- 
tions of John C, Fré- 
mont would form 
almost a complete history 
of the great West during that 

time—from June, 1842, to Feb- 
ruary, 1854. ‘The three earlier ex- 
peditions were made at the expense and under 
the direction of the Government. The two 
later ones were private ventures— principally 
at the expense of Frémont’s father-in-law, 
Thomas H. Benton, and himself.1 

The first expedition left Choteau’s Landing, 
near the site of Kansas City, on June ro, 1842. 
The party consisted of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, with Frémont in command, Charles 
Preuss, topographical engineer, Lucien Max- 
well, hunter, and Kit Carson, guide. It was 
accompanied by Henry Brant, a son of Colo- 
nel J. H, Brant, of St. Louis, and Randolph 
Benton, Frémont’s brother-in-law, a boy of 
twelve. The remainder of the party, twenty-two 
in number, were principally Creole or Canadian 
voyageurs.2 The party was well armed and 
mounted, with the exception of the eight cart- 
drivers. For some distance the expedition fol- 
lowed very nearly the route taken by the first 
emigrant train, of which General Bidwell was 
a member, and, like them, met vast herds of 
buffaloes and other game. 

This route followed the general line of the 
Kansas and Platte rivers, and for forty miles 
beyond the junction of the North and South 
forks of the Platte it kept close to the latter. 
At this point the party separated, Frémont 
with five men continuing along the South Fork, 
while the others struck across country to the 
North Fork, and, resuming the emigrant route, 
passed by Scott’s Bluff, Chimney Rock, and 
other landmarks. At Fort Laramie they were 
reunited early in July. Every obstruction 
was thrown in the way of their advance. The 
trappers, under the well-known mountaineer, 
Jim Bridger, warned them against the danger 
of proceeding ; and the Indians at Fort Lara- 






1 For map of routes see “ The First Emigrant Train 
to California,’ THe CENTURY for November, 1890. 

2 These were: Clément Lambert, J. B. L’Espe- 
rance, J. B. Lefevre, Benjamin Potra, Moise Chardon- 
nais, Auguste Janisse, Raphael Proue, Louis Gouin, 
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mie threatened them with destruction if they 
insisted upon advancing. But warnings and 
threats alike failed. In a council held at Fort 
Laramie Frémont announced his intention of 
pressing on in pursuance of his original plans. 

On the 28th of July it was decided that the 
party should conceal its zmpedimenta and push 
forward in light marching order. 

The Rocky Mountains were crossed at South 
Pass on the 8th of August, and the party then 
struck northward, now for the first time travel- 
ing over untrodden ground. After many ad- 
ventures and much hardship they reached the 
Wind River Mountains; the highest peak, 
named, after the first man to make the ascent, 
Frémont’s Peak, was scaled, and the American 
flag planted upon its summit. This mountain, 
perhaps the loftiest in the Rocky Mountain sys- 
tem, is 13,570 feet inheight. From this point the 
party returned by way of the Nebraska River, 
reaching St. Louis on the 17th of October. 

The second expedition started in the spring 
of 1843. Frémont received instructions to con- 





CHARLES PREUSS, 
TOPOGRAPHER OF THE FIRST AND SECOND FREMONT 


EXPEDITIONS. (FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE.) 


. B. Dumés, Basil Lajeunesse, Frangois Tessier, 
Benjamin Cadotte, Joseph Clément, Daniel Simonds, 
Leonard Benoit, Michel Morly, Baptiste Bernier, 
Honoré Ayot, Frangois Latulippe, Frangois Badeau, 
Louis Ménard, Joseph Ruelle. 
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nect his explorations of 1842 with the surveys 
of Commander Wilkes on the Pacific coast. 
There were thirty-nine men in the party. 
Mr. Preuss was again topographical engineer; 
Thomas Fitzpatrick was guide. Theodore Tal- 
bot and Frederick Dwight joined the party 
for personal reasons. These with thirty-two 
white men, a free colored man, Jacob Dod- 
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party were delighted to meet Kit Carson, and 
to secure his services as guide. Several parties 
had been sent out to secure supplies. Failing 
in this, they returned to Fort St. Vrain. At this 
point Alexis Godey was engaged as hunter. 
Frémont says, “ In courage and professional 
skill he was a formidable rival to Carson.” 
Going through the Medicine Butte Pass, follow- 





A HERD OF BUFFALOES AT THE PLATTE. 


son, and two Delaware Indians, completed the 
number. 

The preparations for departure being com- 
pleted, on the 29th of May the party set out, 
following the general direction taken by the 
first expedition but farther to the south, cross- 
ing the two forks of the Kansas and reaching 
Fort St. Vrain on the Fourth of July. Instead 
of turning directly north to Fort Laramie, as 
he had done in 1842, Frémont took a westerly 
course. On the 14th, at the point ‘where the 
Boiling Spring River enters the Arkansas, the 





ing the Platte and the Sweetwater, they crossed 
the South Pass and struck directly westward 
to the Bear River, which, flowing in a south- 
erly direction, empties into Great Salt Lake. 
After some exploration of its northern end, 
on the 18th of September the party were 
again united at Fort Hall on the Shoshone, 
and preparations were made to push on to the 
Columbia. The cold and the scarcity of pro- 
visions decided Frémont to send back a 
number of the men who had so far accom- 
panied him. Eleven men, among them Basil 
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Lajeunesse, who was an extremely valuable 
man, returned, for one reason or another, to 
theirhomes. The remnant of the party pushed 
on, following the course of the Snake River to 
Walla Walla. On the 4th of November they 
passed the Dalles of the Columbia, and a few 
days later reached Fort Vancouver. A number 
of excursions in the vicinity brought into view 
the snow-covered peaks of Mount Rainier 
(Mount Tacoma), Mount St. Helen’s, and 
Mount Hood. On the 25th of November the 
party began its homeward trip, which was 
accomplished by a wide southerly sweep, and 
through much privation, danger, and suffering. 
The path lay first down through Oregon and 
California, over the snowy passes of the Sierra 
Nevada, by the waters of the Sacramento to 
Sutter’s Fort. The experiences of travel on the 
snow-covered mountains, through which their 
way had to be broken, were terrible. Worn out, 
sometimes crazed by exposure and suffering, 
one man after another would wander off and 
get lost, and the strength of the rest, which was 


SCOUT AND TRAPPER. 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CARTER.) 


weakness at best, would be taxed to hunt up 
the wanderers. At last the stragglers were all 
gathered in except Baptiste Derosier, who was 
given up for lost, but who turned up two years 
later in St Louis. 

This expedition through the great valley 
lying between the Rockies on the east and the 
Sierra Nevada on the west opened up a coun- 
try unknown except to Indians and trappers, 
and disproved the idea, which had hitherto 
been accepted as fact, that a great water- 
way led directly westward through the Sierra 
to the Pacific coast. After an excursion to 
San Francisco the route southward was re- 
sumed, along the direction of the coast and 
about one hundred miles east of it, to a point 
not far from Los Angeles, then curving up 
and proceeding due northeasterly and then 
northerly till Great Salt Lake was again 
reached at its southern extremity. This great 
reéntrant curve of three thousand five hundred 
miles was traveled over in eight months, during 
the severities of a winter in the mountains and 
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VIEW OF THE DRY BED OF THE SOUTH FORK OF THE PLATTE (1890). 


never once out of sight of snow. During these 
eight months no word had come back to the 
East from the party, and grave fears were en- 
tertained for their safety. 

The third and last Government expedition 
set out in the autumn of 1845. The object in 
view was to follow up the Arkansas River to 
its source in the Rocky Mountains, to com- 
plete the exploration of Great Salt Lake, and 
to extend the survey westward and southwest- 
ward to the Cascades and the Sierra Nevada, in 
order to ascertain the best. route by which to 
reach the Pacific coast in this lower latitude. 
Matters were in a very unsettled condition ; the 
Mexican war was impending, and trouble was 
brooding overour southwestern possessions. Be- 
fore going on this expedition Frémont was bre- 
vetted lieutenant and captain at the same time. 

Bent’s Fort was reached as expeditiously as 
possible, since the real object of the explora- 
tion lay beyond the Rockies, and the winter 
was fast approaching. The /ersonnel of the 
party it is difficult to find. Edward Kern took 
the place of Mr. Preuss as topographer; he 





ALEXIS GODEY. 
(FROM A DAGUERREOTYFE LENT BY H. B, EDWARDS.) 





was also a valuable acquisition to the party 
because of his artistic ability. Lieutenants 
Abert and Peck were under Frémont’s com- 
mand, Jacob Dodson, the colored man who 
accompanied the second expedition, and a 
Chinook Indian who had gone back to Wash- 
ington with Frémont, and two gentlemen, 
James McDowell and Theodore Talbot, ac- 
companied the expedition. Fitzpatrick again 
served as guide and Hatcher as hunter. Later 
they were joined by Alexis Godey, Kit Carson, 
and Richard Owens, three men who, under 
Napoleon, says Frémont, would have been 
made marshals because of their cool courage, 
keenness, and resolution. When they set out 
from Bent’s Fort the party numbered sixty 
members, many of them Frémont’s old com- 
panions. After a short and easy journey they 
reached the southern end of Great Salt Lake, 
and spent two weeks exploring it and fixing 
certain points. Then they struck out in a 
westerly direction, across the dreary, barren 
desert west of Great Salt Lake to the foot of 
the Sierra, by way of the Humboldt River. 
When the party, after following two routes, met 
again at Walker’s Lake, Frémont found hismen 
too worn and exhausted and the stock of pro- 
visions too low to think of trying to cross the 
mountains together, so the party was again 
divided. Frémont with fifteen picked men un- 
dertook to cross the mountains, get relief at 
Sutter’s, and meet the other and weaker party. 
These he ordered to go southward, skirting the 
eastern base of the Sierra till a warmer climate 
and more open passes were found, and to meet 
him at an appointed place. In ten days Fré- 
mont reached Sutter’s Fort, laid in his supplies 
of cattle, horses, and provisions, and proceeded 
to the appointed place, but no signs of Talbot’s 
party were to be seen. Owing to a mistake 
each party went to a different place. Both 
halted, and turned about, hoping to effect a 
junction, but to no purpose. Frémont suffered 
severely from the attacks of hostile Indians. 
Finally each party found its way separately 
to the California settlements. Then followed 
a conflict concerning which there is much con- 
troversy. Frémont was compelled by the Mex- 
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ican governor to retireto Oregon. Afterserious 
conflicts with the Klamath Indians he returned 
to take part in the Bear Flag insurrection, 
which was the occasion of the conquest of the 
territory. [See this magazine for September, 
1890, p. 792, and February, 1891, p. 518, for 
details, and also “ Californiana ” in the present 
number.| A difference as to precedence arose 
between Commodore Stockton of the naval 
and General Kearney of the land forces. Fré- 
mont chose to serve under Stockton, as it was 
from him in the first instance, before Kearney 
arrived, that he had received his orders. He 
was court-martialed for mutiny and disobedi- 


RESUME OF FREMONT’S EXPEDITIONS. 


Rocky Mountain system. They had for guide 
a well-known mountaineer, Bill Williams, but 
he proved a blind leader of the blind. In- 
stead of finding a pass, he led the party over 
the top of the highest mountains, where there 
was no pasturage and where they were ex- 
posed to intense suffering and toil and terrible 
loss of life: every mule and horse, and one- 
third of the men, perished from starvation or 
freezing. A full account is given in this num- 
ber of THE Century from the diary of one of 
the members of the party, the late William 
McGehee of Mississippi. In one instance the 
men in their extremity fed on the dead bodies 





LARAMIE PEAK, 


ence to his superior officer, and was found 
guilty, but was pardoned in consideration of 
his distinguished services to his country. Feel- 
ing that the verdict was unjust, he threw up 
his commission, and so ended the last Govern- 
ment expedition. 

The fourth expedition was a private venture 
made at Frémont’s own risk and that of Sena- 
tor Benton. The party followed for some dis- 
tance the route along the Kansas, turning 
southward at the junction of the two forks, 
and striking across to the Arkansas, and so 
on as far as Bent’s Fort. On November 25, 
1848, the party, thirty-two in number, left 
the upper pueblo of the Arkansas with one 
hundred good mules and ample provision for 
crossing the St. John’s Mountains, part of the 


FROM ONE OF THE OLD 


MOUNTAIN TRAILS. 


of their companions. The rescued remnant of 
the party moved southward to Taos, and so 
by a more southerly route to California. ‘The 
addition made to geographical knowledge by 
this disastrous expedition was not great. Fré- 
mont believed that if they had not been misled 
by their guide he would have discovered the 
best route to California. 

In March, 1852, an appropriation was made 
by the Government for further surveys of the 
great western routes. A highway and railroad 
were growing more and more necessary since 
the acquisition of California. Frémont, on the 
strength of this, determined to prove his belief 
about the central route which he had so disas- 
trously failed to find on his fourth expedition. 
In August, 1853, he set out on his last expedi- 
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A BRUSH WITH THE REDSKINS. (AFTER A PICTURE BY GENERAL--E. F. BEALE.) 


tion. The names of this party are not given in 
full. The artist was S. N. Carvalho, the topog- 
rapher Mr. Eglostein, and Oliver Fuller of 
St. Louis accompanied the party. From what 
is said in the account of the expedition, it 
seems there were also white men and 
ten Delaware Indians. Aer two weeks’ de- 
tention in consequence of¥¥rémont’s illness, 
the party was again set in n. Itcrossed 
the Rockies at Cochetopa 








ass, 








came very scarce, and at last fail entirely, and 
then the explorers began to kill ar devour their 
horses. Colonel Frémont called \is men to- 
gether and made them take a solemn Oath never 
to resort to cannibalism, no matter what ex- 
tremities they might reach. Times grew worse ; 
they were reduced to living upon the hides, 
entrails, and burned bones of their horses, 
By these and by a certain variety of cactus 
which they occasionally were able to get from 
under the snow, life was sustained. In this 
way the party of twenty-two lived for fifty days, 
tramping through the snow with Frémont at 
their head treading out a pathway for his men. 
At last the entire party became barefoot. 
On February 1 Mr. Fuller gave out. The 
snow was very deep; his feet were severely 
frozen, and he found it impossible to advance. 
He was put upon one of the remaining horses 
and the men divided their miserable pittances 
VoL. XLI.— 101. 


of rations to increase his. Almost in sight of 
succor he died,—in Frémont’s words,— “like 
a man, on horseback in his saddle, and we bur- 
ied him like a soldier on the spot where he fell.” 
Frémont, in the words of Benton, “ wentstraight 
to the spot where the guide had gone astray, 
followed the course described by the mountain 
men, and found safe and easy passes all the 
way to California through a good country and 
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(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTHONY.) [SEE PAGE 780.] 
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upon the straight line of 38° and 39°.” It prob- 
ably did not seem such a “ safe and easy ” thing 
to the starving and half-frozen men during those 
fifty days of anguish. At last, after they had 
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lie in large measure through the country ex- 
plored by Frémont, sometimes in the very lines 
he followed; and this is equally true of the 
highways. 


INDEPENDENCE ROCK, SWEETWATER RIVER. 


been forty-eight hours without a morsel of 
food, relief came to the. party. 

Something of the practical value of these 
explorations may be inferred from the fact that 
the great railroads connecting East and West 


The winter of this last exploration was excep- 
tionally severe ; and since the point Frémont 
wished to demonstrate was the practicability 
of this route in winter, the season was peculiarly 


favorable. 
M. N. O. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FREMONT EXPLORATIONS. 


ONG before the words carried their 
meaning I was familiar with “ Or- 
egon occupation” and the “ India 
trade.” They connected themselves 
with big English law-books in my 

father’s library, whose Ho- 

garth-like pictures were a 
delight to my childhood when there were 
no picture-books made for children. Many a 
pleased hour I puzzled over these in that sunny 
library where I was free to come on condition 
that I would be “as quiet as a mouse.” One 
of these illustrations, together with my father’s 
many and patient explanations tempered to 
a child’s mind, gave me some ideas which 
have never faded, but, emerging from childish 
imaginings and confusings, became strangely 
interwoven into the very substance of my real 
life. This favorite picture was that scene of 
which Macaulay has made so vivid a word- 
painting, the “ Impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings.” It became an endless theme between 
my father and myself, and through it from him 


came my earliest impressions of India and On- 
ental life, and of England’s power — her love 
of justice as well as her love of gain; her dar- 
ing conquests, and her crushing mastery of a 
race that were to me then the people of the 
Arabian Nights, only more warlike, and more 
splendid. The peacock throne of gold and 
gems seemed as real to me as the living pea- 
cocks that at sunset spread their feathers and 
screamed on the lawn at my grandfather’s 
house in Virginia. And on the long gallery of 
our own home in St. Louis, where in the 
pleasant way of the old French town much 
life went on in the open air, again England 
was a household theme. For the British Fur 
Company, its enmity to the American Fur 
Company, its harassing opposition to Ameri- 
cans settling in Oregon, were matters of per- 
sonal interest and necessary consideration to 
those meeting there. 

Chief of the unusual figures frequenting that 
tree-shaded gallery was the stately and vener- 
able General William Clark, who wasending his 
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THOMAS H. BENTON. 


(FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY LEHMAN & DUVAL, AFTER A DRAWING BY C. 
OWNED BY GENERAL E. F. 


honorable days in St. Louis, where he held 
superintendency over all the Indians of the 
West. He who had first explored the Columbia 
to the Pacific, and carried through Jefferson’s 
once defeated plan, was, of right, chief of this 
informal council. There met the heads of the 
fur trade—the many Chouteaus, and Ramsay 
Crooks, who brought Washington Irving when 
he was collecting material for his “ Astoria.” 
At times came picturesque Mexican merchants 
in gold-embroidered velvet riding dress and 
great ringing silver spurs; waiting under the 
shade of our old trees were their horses glit- 
tering with silver-mounted saddles and trap- 
pings. Nobody walked. There waited also 
horses with military saddles belonging to offi- 
cers up from Jefferson Barracks, their riders, 
in well-worn uniforms and with thinned, sun- 
burned faces, freshly in from prairie chase and 
sharp skirmish with Black Hawk and his tur- 
bulent Indians—these too kept in enmity by 
the opposing British Fur Company. Black- 
robed Italian and Belgian dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church, keeping to their traditions 
as pioneer travelers, would bring some humble, 
devoted missionary priest who. had his tale to 
tell and his valuable addition to make to the 
little known geography of plain and mountain. 


FENDERICH, 
BEALE.) 


Wiry French voyageurs in their fringed buck- 
skins, keen-witted and light of heart; and 
wealthy citizens, Spanish, French, and Ameri- 
can, interested in the trade which, crossing 
Mexico, stretched to the “Sea of Cortez,” as the 
Gulf of California was still called, met there in 
council, all animated by a common purpose 
to free our way westward. 

Year after year this small but forceful coun- 
cil met with my father in the vacations of 
Congress, and he carried up to their friends 
in Washington the knowledge gained among 
them as an impelling force towards our more 
energetic occupation of Oregon. In this inter- 
est he had visited Mr. Jefferson in his mountain 
home in Virginia, and gained deeper insight 
and further purpose from the mind to which 
we owe our expansion westward. 

When in 1840 there came to Washington 
M. Nicollet, a French savan¢ and traveler, 
and Mr. Frémont, who had been with him 
on the northwestern geographical surveys, it 
was of keenest interest to my father to know 
them, and to follow their travels on their maps 
in course of construction. This resulted in 
Mr. Frémont’s becoming a part in his long- 
cherished work for the occupation of Oregon. 
Now, to his own accumulated knowledge and 
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the increasing public interest and _ political 
reasons, could be joined the experience and 
love of adventurous travel, the youth and 
proved endurance, such as Jefferson so long 
before had secured for Oregon exploration in 
the traveler Ledyard. And to this was soon 
added personal and family identity in work 
and aim, for I by my marriage had become 
their connecting link. 

It would have needed only a request from 
my father to obtain for Mr. Frémont duty 
which should keep him in Washington in place 
of the long absences and dangers of these 
expeditions; but self-renunciation lies at the 
root of great work, and this was to be my part 
in being of use to my father ; so that it was but 
a few months after my marriage that the first 
of the planned series of expeditions (that of 
1842) was in the field. As that proved suc- 
cessful and of sudden and large interest to the 
country, the second (that of 1843-44) was 
started off without delay. 

The winter of 1842-43 had been used to 
make out the maps and write the report. In this 
I was secretary and amanuensis, and had full 
knowledge of the large scope and national 
importance of these journeys—a knowledge as 
yet strictly confined to the few carrying out 
their aim. Even to the Secretary of War, and 
to Mr. Frémont’s immediate commander, the 
colonel of the Topographical Engineers, they 
were only geographical surveys to determine 
lines of travel. This, the second, was to con- 
nect with the survey of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco made by Captain Wilkes, U.S. N. 

President Harrison, being both a Western 
man and a soldier, would have been friendly to 
their larger aim, but his death reversed this. 
Events justified the wisdom of silence until the 


fast-coming hour. War with Mexico was near- 
ing, and in that event the ownership of the bay 
of San Francisco would be open to the chances 
of war. 

Inthe month of March, 1843, I accompanied 
Mr. Frémont to St. Louis, where the second 
expedition was fitted out; that through, he 
left for the frontier, where the men and animals 
were gathered. Following out my duty of 
secretary, I was to open the mail and forward to 
the camp at Kaw Landing, now Kansas City, 
all that inmy judgment required Mr. Frémont’s 
attention. One day there came for him an offi- 
cial letter from his colonel, the chief of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau : it was an order recalling him 
to Washington, whither he was directed to re- 
turn and explain why he had armed his party 
with a howitzer ; saying that it was a scientific, 
not a military expedition, and should not have 
been so armed. I saw at once that this would 
make delays which would involve the over- 
throw of great plans, and I felt there was a hid- 
den hand at work. Fortunately my father was 
absent from St. Louis, and I could act on my 
instinct. Without telling any one of the order I 
put it away and hurried off a messenger to Mr. 
Frémont — one of his men, Basil Lajeunesse, 
who was to join him with the last things. I feared 
a duplicate letter might have been sent on tothe 
frontier; but the river mail was very irregular 
and slow, and I charged Basil to make all haste, 
for much depended on that letter. I wrote Mr. 
Frémont that he must not ask why, but must 
start at once, ready or not ready. The animals 
could rest and fatten at Bent’s Fort. “ Only 
co.” There was a reason, but he could not 
know it; my father would take care of every- 
thing. And as we acted together unquestion- 
ingly, he did go immediately. 
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JESSIE BENTON (MRS. FREMONT). (FROM 


We were in that older time when there was 
no telegraph to paralyze individuality. Else 
the grand plan with its gathered strength and 
fullness, ripening and expanding from Jeffer- 
son’s time to now, almost its culminating hour, 
would have fallen before petty official routine. 
I suspected some obscure intrigue, such as had 
- recalled the young traveler Ledyard when he 
had already crossed Russia into Siberia in carry- 
ing out the design of Mr. Jefferson, then minis- 
ter to France, for opening up the Columbia 
River—an intrigue that had thus balked and 
overthrown the foresight of Jefferson, the 
friendly assistance of the Empress Catherine, 
and the energetic ambition of Ledyard. It 
was now my happy privilege to be of use in 
counteracting a like evil interference. With 
thedistance and theslow mails between the fron- 
tier and Washington I could count on gaining 
time enough for a good start for the party. 

Not until after I received the good-by let- 


THE MINIATURE ON IVORY BY DODGE.) 


ter did I write in answer to his colonel who 
had sent the order of recall. Then I wrote 
him exactly what I had done: that I had not 
sent forward the order because it was given 
on insufficient knowledge, and to obey it 
would break up the expedition ; that the jour- 
neys to and from Washington, with indefinite 
delays there, would lose to the animals the 
best season for grass and throw them, under- 
fed, into the mountains in winter; that the 
country of the Blackfeet and other fierce 
tribes had to be crossed, and that Indians 
knew nothing of the rights of science, but 
fought all whites; that these tribes were in 
number and the party not fifty men, there- 
fore the howitzer was necessary; that as I 
knew a military order must be obeyed, I had 
not let it be known to any one, but had hur- 
ried off the party. 

When my father returned he entirely ap- 
proved of my wrong-doing, and wrote to the 
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GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Secretary of War that he would be responsible 
for my act, and that he would call for a court 
martial on the point charged against Mr. Fré- 
mont. But there was never any further ques- 
tion of the wisdom of his arming the party 
sufficiently. In fact it had been but a pre- 
text, for which the colonel, a quiet man, had 
been used. I had so grown into my father’s 
purpose that now, when my husband could be 
of such large aid to its accomplishment, I had 
no hesitation in risking for him all conse- 
quences. Upon this second expedition hinged 
great results. It made California known in a 
way which roused and enlisted our people 
and led directly to its being acquired during 
the third expedition (that of 1845-47), and 
this time there were no “foes in the rear.” 
With the election of President Polk the 
way was made free to western expansion, and 
his having for Secretary of the Navy the his- 
torian Bancroft was of determining advan- 
tage. Then my father could say in that Senate 


(FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE.) 


where so long ago his voice had plead to dull 
ears for attention to our Pacific coast, “‘ Now 
we own the country from sea to sea,— from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific,— and upon a breadth 
equal to the length of the Mississippi and em- 
bracing the whole temperate zone.” From his 
own hearth had gone the one who carried his 
hopes to fullest execution and aided to make 
true his prophetic words, afterward cut into 
the pedestal of his statue in St. Louis, whose 
bronze hand points west — 


THERE IS THE EAST, 
THERE IS THE ROAD TO INDIA, 


And the venerable historian who had such 
deciding part in acquiring California has seen 
the fulfilment of his large views. His strong, 
quiet words, the utterance of his eighty-sixth 
year, are a résumé of the whole and give to 
this episode of our national history the force 
of a benediction ; 
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Newport, R. I., 2d July, 1886. 

My DEAR Frienps: I have just received the first of 
your joint tribute to Benton and the path to Oregon. 
I] remember the days when the eyes of the world 
were turned towards the bold adventurer who was to 
demonstrate that Oregon can be reached by a mid- 
winter journey as well as by a trip through the 
wilderness in summer ; and when Benton predicted 
in the Senate, in the lecture-room, in all companies, 
the ease with which the East and the Pacific shore 
could meet together; and the consequent changes 
in the affairs of the world. 


It had been my desire to acquire California by all 
honorable means much before that time [1846]. 

I look upon the acquisition of California by our- 
selves as the decisive point in the perfect establish- 
ment of the Union on a foundation that cannot be 
moved. Up to that time the division was between 
North and South. From that moment all division, 
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if there was one, was between the North, Center, and 
West against the South. Now that we have got 
tid of slavery, it seems to me that all distinction 
between North and South has vanished. But the 
acquisition of California, making our country the 
highway between Europe and Asia and establishing 
domestic free trade through our almost boundless 
territory, promises to our institutions and our Union 
perpetuity. 
Best regards to Mrs. Frémont. Ever yours, 
GeorGe BANCROFT. 


Rarely does life offer such opportunities ; 
more seldom still do men, each specially fitted 
to his part, combine to carry out such noble, 
enduring work — work which time has proved 
good. And the remembering people feel the 
truth, “ Though the pathfinders die, the paths 
remain open.” 


Jessie Benton Frémont. 


PLACES. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE TERRIBLE EXPERIENCES OF 
FREMONT’S FOURTH EXPEDITION. 


[The earlier explorations of Frémont through 
the Rocky Mountains and into California— those 
of 1842, 1843, and 1845—were made under the 
direction and at the expense of the United States 
Government, and of these we have full reports. 
Far less is known of the fourth expedition, which 
he made in 1848-49, at private expense. 

The following article is made up of the records 
and diary of a member of the party, left at his death, 
and never before published. It is sent to THe 
Century by his brother, Mr. C. G. McGehee, of 
Woodville, Mississippi. 

As far as Pueblo, on the Arkansas River, at the 
entrance to the Rocky Mountains, this party fol- 
lowed very nearly the same line taken by the ex- 
pedition of 1844, which in the main follows the 
present route of railway travel on the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé line. The experiences of the 
party in their slow progress over the plains— their 
encounters with Indians, buffaloes, elk, antelopes, 
and wild horses — are not unique, and will, there- 
fore, be omitted. We take up the diary where the 
old trail is left and the party plunges into the un- 
known mazes of the Rockies under the guidance of 
one of the trappers, named Bill Williams,— ofa type 
which has long passed out of existence,—and who 
is thus described : ] 


ILL WILLIAMS was the most 
successful trapper in the moun- 
tains, and the best acquainted 

3 with the ways and habits of the 

; wild tribes among and near 

& whom he spent his adventurous 

life. He first came to the West as a sort of mis- 
sionary to the Osages. But “Old Bill” laid 
aside his Christianity and took up his rifle and 


came to the mountains. He was full of oddi- 
ties in appearance, manner, conversation, and 
actions. He generally went out alone into the 
mountains, and would remain there trapping 
by himself for several months together, his 
lonely camps being often pitched in the vicinity 
of hostile savages. But he was as well versed 
in stratagem as they, and though he bore the 
marks of balls and arrows, he was a terror to 
them in single fight. He had ingratiated him- 
self into the favor of several tribes; he had 
two or three squaws among the Utahs, and 
spoke their language and also that of several 
other tribes. 

He was a dead shot with a rifle, though 
he always shot with a “double wabble”; he 
never could hold his gun still, yet his ball went 
always to the spot on a single shot. Though 
a most indefatigable walker, he never could 
walk on a straight line, but went staggering 
along, first on one side and then the other. 
He was an expert horseman; scarce a horse 
or mule could unseat him. He rode leaning 
forward upon the pommel, with his rifle before 
him, his stirrups ridiculously short, and his 
breeches rubbed up to his knees, leaving his 
legs bare even in freezing cold weather. He 
wore a loose monkey-jacket or a buckskin hunt- 
ing-shirt, and for his head-covering a blan- 
ket-cap, the two top corners drawn up into 
two wolfish, satyr-like ears, giving him some- 
what the appearance of the representations 
we generally meet with of his Satanic Majesty, 
at the same time rendering his fout ensemble 
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exceedingly ludicrous. He was a perfect speci- 
men of his kind, an embodiment of the reck- 
less and extravagant propensity of the moun- 
taineers, and he pursued his lucrative but 
perilous vocation from an innate love of its 
excitement and dangers. He had no other 
care for the gains of his labors than as a means 
of affording him a “ big spree,” and enabling 
him to procure more powder and lead. It is 
told of him that he once came into Taos and 
spent on one spree six thousand dollars, the 
result of a successful season of trapping, and 
then left the place in debt. One of his amuse- 
ments on this occasion was to buy whole bolts 
of calico, then quite a costly article in Taos, 
and, going into the street, to take hold of one 
end:and throw out the other as far as he could, 
unrolling it on the ground, and then call out 
the Mexican women to scramble for it. In 
this way, and with drinking and gambling, three 
or four weeks would suffice to run through his 
money. Taking his traps and rifle, and some 
provision on his mules, he would disappear 
among the mountains, and nothing would be 
heard of him for months, until he would come 
into the fort with a new supply of peltries. 
He would sometimes gamble until he lost 
all his money and animals; then borrowing as 
many as he wanted of the best horses belong- 
ing to his fellow-trappers, who never opposed 
him, he would leave the fort, one or two thou- 
sand dollars in debt, and take to the mountains 
again, certain to return after a few months 
with another large supply. If he was much in 
need of a horse, or tired of his squaw, he would 
sell her, or “swap” her off for one or two 
horses. For twenty-one years he had lived in 
the mountains without returning to civilized 
life until he was taken back under guard, a 
year or two previous, by Captain Cook, for the 
offense of manceuvering and acting the Indian 
in his buckskin suit on the plains, thereby de- 
ceiving the captain into the belief that he was 
an Indian, and giving his men a fruitless chase 
of several miles over the prairies before they 
could overtake him on his pony, much to his 
diversion and the officer’s chagrin. 

Such was old Bill Williams—he who was 
destined to be our guide at this time. But it 
was not without some hesitation that he con- 
sented to go, for most of the old trappers at 
the pueblo declared that it was impossible to 
cross the mountains at that time; that the cold 
upon the mountains was unprecedented, and 
the snow deeper than they had ever known it 
so early in the year. However, Old Bill con- 


1 Frémont, in a letter to his wife dated Taos, Janu- 
ary 27, 1849, says of Williams: “ The error of our jour- 
ney was in engaging this man. He proved never to 
have in the least known, or entirely to have forgotten, 
the whole region of country through which we were to 
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cluded to go, for he thought we could manage 
to get through, though not without considerable 
suffering.! 

On the 26th of November [1848] we entered 
the Rocky Mountains, which had been for days 
looming up before us, presenting to view one 
continuous sheet of snow. The snow already 
covered the mountains and was rapidly deep- 
ening. I have frequently since called to mind 
the expression of one of the men as we rode 
along before entering Hard Scrabble. As we 
looked upon the stormy mountain so porten- 
tous of the future, he said, “ Friends, I don’t 
want my bones to bleach upon those moun- 
tains.” Poor fellow, little did he dream of 
what the future would be! 

In the evening, from our first camp, eight 
miles in the mountains, several of us climbed to 
a high point to take a last look at the plains. 
The sight was beautiful; the snow-covered 
plain far beneath us stretching eastward as far 
as the eye could reach, while on the opposite 
side frowned the almost perpendicular wall of 
high mountains. 

We entered the mountains on foot, packing 
our saddle-mules with corn to sustain the ani- 
mals. We traveled on, laboring through the 
deep snow on the rugged mountain range, 
passing successively through what are called 
White Mountain Valley and Wet Mountain 
Valley into Grand River Valley. The cold 
was intense, and storms frequently compelled 
us to lie in camp, from the impossibility of 
forcing the mules against them. A number 
of the men were frozen ; the animals became 
exhausted from the inclemency of the weather 
and want of food, what little grass there was 
being all buried in the snow. As we pro- 
ceeded matters grew worse and worse. The 
mules gave out one by one and dropped down 
in the trail, and their packs were placed upon 
the saddle-mules. The cold became more 
and more intense, so many degrees below zero 
that the mercury sank entirely into the bulb. 
The breath would freeze upon the men’s faces 
and their lips become so stiff from the ice that 
it was almost impossible to speak; the long 
beard and hair stood out white and stiff with 
the frost. The aspect of the mules was as bad 
as that of the men; their eyelashes and the 
long beard about their mouths were frozen 
stiff, and their breath settled upon their breasts 
and sides until they were perfectly white with 
frost. The snow, too, would clog under their 
hoofs until it formed a ball six inches long, 
making them appear as though they were walk- 


pass. We occupied more than halfa month in making 
the journey of a few days; blundering a tortuous way 
through deep snow which already began to choke up the 
passes, for which we were obliged to waste time in 
searching.” 














ing on stilts. With the deep snow around us, 
and the pendant frost upon the leafless trees, 
Nature and ourselves presented a very har- 
monious picture. Two trappers, Old Bill in- 
formed us, had been frozen to death here the 
year previous. 

After coming through Robideaux’s Pass, 
which was exceedingly difficult, we descended 
into Grand River Valley. The snow lay deep, 
as elsewhere, and there was no sign of vegeta- 
tion. One broad, white, dreary-looking plain 
lay before us, bounded by lofty white moun- 
tains. The Rio Grande lay fifty miles ahead, 
so we determined to get through the snow- 
covered plain as quickly as possible. We 
traveled late and camped in the middle of 
it, without any shelter from the winds, and 
with no fuel but some wild sage, a small shrub 
which grew sparsely around. At night the 
thermometer stood at seventeen degrees below 
zero. During the day Ducatel, a young fellow 
in the company, had come very near freezing 
to death. By collecting a quantity of the sage 
we made sufficient fire to cook, or rather half- 
cook, our supper of deer meat, five deer hav- 
ing been killed that evening by two of the 
men. Bolting down the half-cooked meat, we 
quickly turned into our blankets in order to 
keep tolerably warm and to protect ourselves 
against the driving snow, for since leaving the 
States we had scarcely stretched our tents. 
In the night, as ill luck would have it, our 
mules, poor creatures, which had stood shiver- 
ing in the cold with bowed backs and droop- 
ing heads, suffering from their exposed situa- 
tion and half starved, being now reduced to 
a pint of corn twice a day, and having no 
other resource for food, broke loose from their 
weak fastenings of sage bushes and started off 
en masse on the back trail. As soon as it was 
ascertained that they were gone, in the middle 
of the night, we had to rise from our beds, 
lifting half a foot of snow with our top blan- 
kets, and strike out in pursuit of them. We 
overtook them several miles from camp, and, 
taking them back, made them secure. But we 
rested little the remainder of the night. 

The next day we reached the Rio Grande 
del Norte. This we found frozen over, and we 
camped on the river bottom, which is thickly 
timbered with cottonwood and willow. Here 
my feet and those of several others were frozen 
—the result in part of wearing boots, for which 
I quickly substituted moccasins, with blanket 
wrappers, which are much warmer than socks, 
and which, with leggings of the same material, 
afford the best protection for the lower extremi- 
ties against severe cold. 

Continuing up the river two or three days, 
we again entered the mountains, which soon as- 
sumed a very rugged character. Nature, in the 
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ascent towards the Sierra Madre, presents her- 
self with all her features prominent and strongly 
marked, her figures bold and colossal. Our 
progress became slow and laborious. Our track 
lay through deep mountain gorges, amid tow- 
ering precipices and beetling crags, and along 
steep declivities where at any other season it 
would have been next to impossible to travel, 
but where now the deep snow afforded a se- 
cure foothold. In making the.ascent of some 
of these precipitous mountain sides, now and 
then a mule would lose its footing and go tum- 
bling and rolling many feet down. My saddle 
mule took one of these tumbles. Losing her 
foothold, she got her rope hitched upon a large 
log which lay loosely balanced on the rocks, 
and, knocking me down and jerking the log 
clear over my head, they went tumbling down 
together. But fortunately no one was hurt. A 
great obstacle to our progress were the rapid, 
rough-bottomed, but boggy streams which we 
had frequently to encounter in the deep and 
narrow ravines, where the mules would get 
balked, half a dozen at a time, with their packs 
on. Then we had to wade in up to our mid- 
dle among the floating ice in the freezing water 
to help them out. 

The farther we went the more obstacles we 
had to encounter; difficulties beset us so thickly 
on every hand as we advanced that they 
threatened to thwart our expedition. The snow 
became deeper daily, and to advance was but 
adding dangers to difficulties. About one-third 
of the men were already more or less frost-bit- 
ten; every night some of the mules would freeze 
to death, and every day as many more would 
give out from exhaustion and be left on the 
trail. It seemed like fighting fate to attempt 
to proceed, but we were bent on our course, 
and continued to advance. At one time men 
were sent ahead to report the prospect, and 
returned stating that grass appeared in the 
distance before them: they supposed that the 
snow was abating, but on coming up what 
they saw proved to be the tops of bushes six 
feet high projecting above the snow; nor did 
anything appear upon which the animals could 
subsist. The corn we had packed along for 
them was already consumed. Sometimes we 
would attempt to move on, and the severity of 
the weather would force us back into camp. 
In one of these attempts, before we could beat 
our way half a mile against the tempest, our 
guide, Old Bill Williams, was nearly frozen; 
he dropped down upon his mule in a stupor 
and was nearly senseless when we got into 
camp. A number of the men came in with 
their noses, ears, faces, fingers, and feet partly 
frozen, and one or two of the mules dropped 
down and froze to death under their packs. 
Poor mules, it was pitiable.to see them! They 
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would roam about all night, generally, on 
account of their extreme weakness, following 
back the path of the previous day, pawing in 
the snow three or four feet deep for some sign 
of vegetation to keep them alive. They would 
fall down every fifty yards under their packs, 
and we would have to unpack them and lift 
them up, and that with fingers frozen and lac- 
erated by the cold. Finally they began eat- 
ing the ropes and rawhide lariats with which 
they were tied, until there were no more left 
in camp to tie them with; then they ate the 
blankets which we tied over them at night; 
then they came into camp and ate the pads 
and rigging off the pack-saddles, and ate one 
another’s manes and tails entirely bare, even 
into the flesh, and would come to us while sleep- 
ing and begin to eat the blankets off us; they 
would even tumble into our fires, over the cook- 
ing utensils. But, poor things, little relief could 
we afford them, for, although they suffered 
much, we were in no better condition. Our 
provisions were nearly exhausted, and we were 
more or less frozen. 

Finally, on the 17th of December, after fre- 
quent ineffectual attempts, we found that we 
could force our way no farther. By our ut- 
most endeavors with mauls and spades we 
could make but half a mile or a mile per day. 
The cold became more severe, and storms 
constant, so that nothing was visible at times 
through the thick driving snow. For days in 
succession we would labor to beat a trail a few 
hundred yards in length, but the next day the 
storm would leave no trace of the previous 
day’s work. We were onthe St. John Mountain, 
a section of the Sierra Madre and the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains proper. At an 
elevation of 11,000 feet the cold was so intense 
and the atmosphere so rare that respiration 
became difficult; the least exertion became 
laborious and fatiguing,and would sometimes 
cause the blood to start from lips and nose. 
The mercury in the thermometer stood 20° 
below zero, and the snow was here from four 
to thirty feet deep. When we built our camp- 
fires deep pits were formed by the melting of 
the snow, completely concealing the different 
messes from each other. Down in these holes 
we slept, spreading our blankets upon the snow, 
every morning crawling out from under a deep 
covering of snow which had fallen upon us dur- 
ing the night. The strong pine smoke,— for 
here there was no timber but pine,— together 
with the reflection from the snow, so affected 
our sight that at times we could scarcely see. 
The snow drifted over us continually, driven 
about by the violence of the chill blasts which 
swept over the mountains. 

Besides ourselves and our mules, no vestige 
of animal life appeared here in this lofty and 
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dreary solitude; not even the ravens uttered 
their hoarse cry, nor the wolves their hollow 
and dismal howl. Finally nearly the entire 
band of our one hundred mules had frozen to 
death. After remaining in this condition for 
five days without being able to move camp, 
the colonel [Frémont] determined to return 
as quickly as possible by a different course to 
the Rio Grande. There we had left game upon 
which we could subsist until a party, to be pre- 
viously despatched, should return with relief. 
So on the 22d of December we commenced our 
move, crossing over the bleak mountain strewn 
with the frozen mules, and packing our baggage 
with us. We were more than a week moving 
our camp and equipage over the top of this 
mountain, a distance of two miles from our 
first camp. The day we began to move (our 
provisions having been all consumed, except 
a small portion of macaroni and sugar, re- 
served against hard times) we commenced to 
eat the carcasses of the frozen mules. It was 
hoped we might save the few that yet lived, but 
this proving impossible, we began to kill and 
eat the surviving ones. On Christmas Day the 
colonel despatched a party of four men, King, 
Croitzfeldt, Brackenridge, and Bill Williams, to 
proceed down the Rio del Norte with all pos- 
sible speed to Albuquerque, where they were 
to procure provisions and mules to relieve us. 
He allowed them sixteen days to go and re- 
turn. We made our Christmas and New 
Year’s dinner on mule meat,— not the fattest, 
as may be judged,—and continued to feed 
upon it while it was within reach. 

Our way to the river was very rough, pass- 
ing over rugged and precipitous mountain 
spurs difficult of passage, and acrgss deep ra- 
vines, with rapid streams frozen over, in which 
the water was pitching and roaring beneath 
us as we crossed. We would move camp three 
or four miles at a time, then, packing all the 
baggage down, we would move again in the 
same way; on an average, at our best, we 
scarcely made a mile a day. On our way the 
last provisions were issued,—a little macaroni 
and sugar,— and we began eating the rawhide 
tug ropes and parfleches, cutting them into 
strips and boiling to a sort of glue, or brown- 
ing on the coals until soft enough to bite. 
Between the last camps, over a bleak and 
barren stretch of seven miles before reaching 
the river, the cold was unusually severe, and 
perfectly unbearable storms prevailed. In 
crossing this stretch, one of the party, Proue, 
froze to death beside the trail; we passed 
and repassed his lifeless body, not daring to 
stop long enough in the intense cold to per- 
form the useless rite of burial. One day I 
started to cross this stretch, determined to go 
on to the river that night or to freeze. Andrews 
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started with me, but before we could get half 
way across he became exhausted and lay down 
upon the snow, declaring that he could go 
no farther. I tried to urge him on, but he 
could not go on, and I could not leave him; 
so, proceeding a short distance, I got him 
into a cave, which afforded a shelter against 
the severity of the storm, and, climbing among 
the rocks, ascended to the top of the mountain, 
where the wind was blowing such a hurricane 
that I had to lie down flat at times, to keep 
from being swept off. Taking advantage of 
the intervals between the gusts of wind, I rolled 
down some of the pifion logs which lay upon 
the mountain side, pitching them over the crags 
below, and, descending to the cave, struck a 
fire. By this time two others, Captain Cathcart 
and R. Kern, arrived to take shelter from the 
storm. They had nothing to eat, and we had 
our last portion ; in the extremity of our situa- 
tion we had, the day before, divided out the 
last morsel which remained, the share which 
had fallen to each man being a cupful of boiled 
macaroni and a cup of sugar. This we had 
with us and we offered to share it with the 
others, but Andrews, in trying to warm it, by 
an unlucky move upset it into the fire, and 
thus went the last mouthful that we had to eat 
on earth, and we half starved. The storm con- 
tinued to rage with such violence that we could 
not leave, and here we were kept for two whole 
days. In looking around I found a small roll 
of rawhide snow-shoe strings which had been 
left by one of the men. These we cut into pieces 
and boiled. I also found some dry bones in 
an old wolf den among the rocks. How many 
years they had been lying there I will not un- 
dertake to say; but these we pounded to pieces 
between the rocks and boiled with the strings, 
and upon this mess we four lived for two days. 
A number of others, on their way, had been 
forced like us to take shelter from the storm 
here and there among the rocks. 

At last we reached the river, but we found 
no game; the deer and elk had been driven 
off by the deep snow. For days we had been 
anxiously looking for the return of King’s 
party with relief. The time allotted him had 
already expired; day after day passed, but with 
no prospect of: relief. We concluded that the 
party had been attacked by Indians, or that 
they had lost their way and had perished. 
The colonel, who had moved down to the 
river before us, waited two days longer, and 
then, taking just enough provision before it was 
all exhausted to last them along the river, 
himself started off with Mr. Preuss, Godey, 
Theodore (Godey’s nephew), and Sanders, the 
colonel’s servant-man, intending to find out 
what had become of the party and hasten them 
back, or, if our fears concerning them proved 
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true, to push on himself to the nearest settle- 
ment and send relief. He left an order, which 
we scarcely knew how to interpret, to the effect 
that we must finish packing the baggage to 
the river, and hasten on down as speedily as 
possible to the mouth of Rabbit River where 
we would meet relief, and that if we wished 
to see him we must be in a hurry about it, as 
he was going on to California. 

Two days after the colonel left we had all 
assembled on the river. The last of our provi- 
sions had been consumed, and we had been 
living for several days upon parfleche. Our 
condition was perilous in the extreme. Star- 
vation stared us in the face; to remain there 
longer was certain death. We held a consul- 
tation and determined to start down the river 
the next day and try to make our way to some 
settlement where we could get relief; in the 
mean time keeping as much together as possi- 
ble, and hunting along as we went as our only 
chance of safety. The two Canadian French- 
men, Tabeau, or Sorel, as we called him, and 
Moran, did not delay as long as we, but, 
pinched by hunger, had started off the day 
before. So, with a handful of sugar to each 
man, we divided some candles, pieces of raw- 
hides, tug ropes and parfleches, and strapping 
on a blanket apiece and shouldering our rifles, 
we started upon our gloomy march down the 
frozen river. Over its congealed surface a som- 
ber shade was cast by the overhanging trees 
covered with long white frost which hung like 
a thick fringe from their barren boughs. Tot- 
tering from weakness, and some with frozen 
and bleeding feet, our progress was slow. We 
kept upon the ice down the middle of the 
river, to get a level track, and to avoid as 
much as possible the deep snow. 

Now commenced a train of horrors which 
it is painful to force the mind to dwell upon, 
and which memory shrinks from. Before we 
had proceeded far Manuel, a California Indian 
of the Cosumne tribe, who had his feet badly 
frozen, stopped and begged Mr. Vincent Haler 
to shoot him, and failing to meet death in this 
way turned back to the lodge at the camp we 
had left, there to await his fate. The same day 
Wise lay down on the ice and died; and the 
Indian boys, Joaquin and Gregorio, who came 
along afterward, having stopped back to get 
some wood for Manuel, seeing his body, cov- 
ered it over with brush and snow. That night 
Carver, crazed by hunger, raved terribly all 
night, so that some in the camp with him be- 
came alarmed for their safety. He told them, 
if any would follow him back, he had a plan 
by which they might live. The next day he 
wandered off and we never saw him again. 
The next night Sorel, his system wrought 
upon by hunger, cold, and exhaustion, took 
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a violent fit which lasted for some time, and 
to which succeeded an entire prostration of 
all his faculties. At the same time he was 
almost totally snow-blind. Speaking to E. 
Kern of our situation, he said, ““O Kern! this 
is a misse Dieu [a visitation from God], and 
we can’t avoid it.” Poor fellow, the next day 
he traveled as long as his strength would 
allow, and then, telling us we would have to 
leave him, that he could go no farther, blind 
with snow he lay down on the river-bank to die. 
Moransoon joined him, and they never came up 
again. Late at night, arriving one by one, weall 
came into a camp together on the river-bank. 
Gloom and despondency were depicted on 
every face. Ourcondition had become perfectly 
desperate. We knew not whattodo; thecandles 
and parfleche had kept us alive thus far, but 
these were gone. Our appearance was most 
desolate as we sat in silence around the fires, 
in view of a fast approaching death by starva- 
tion, while hunger gnawed upon our vitals. 
Then Vincent Haler, to whom the colonel had 
left the charge of the camp, and whom for that 
reason we had allowed to have the chief direc- 
tion, spoke up and told us that he then and 
there threw up all authority; that he could do 
nothing, and knew not what to advise; that 
he looked upon our condition as hopeless, but 
he would suggest, as the best advice he could 
give, that we break up into small parties, and, 
hunting along, make the best of our way down 
separately, each party making use of all the 
advantages that might fall in its way, so that 
if any should chance to get through to a settle- 
ment they could forward relief to the others. 
Accordingly the next morning he joined 
himself with Scott, Martin, Hibbard, Bacon, 
Ducatel, Rohrer, and the two Indians, Joa- 
quin and Gregorio. Ferguson and Beedle went 
in company, and the rest of us, the three Kerns, 
Captain Cathcart, Captain Taplin, Stepper- 
feldt, Andrews, and myself, went together ; we 
agreed not to leave one another while life 
lasted. Again we resumed our unsteady course 
down the river. We traveled hard all day, 
and late in the evening, weak and worn out, 
staggered into a camp near the river-side, some 
coming in far behind the rest. Dr. Kern came 
up so exhausted that he fell down almost sense- 
less and remained in this torpid state a whole 
day. After a while Andrews came up, and ar- 
riving within several hundred yards of camp 
raised a faint call and fell down completely 
exhausted and senseless ; two or three of us had 
to go and pack him in. He never recovered 
from this exhaustion. Soon Rohrer came up. 
Vincent Haler’s party, to which he belonged, 
was ahead of us, and being too weak to pro- 
ceed farther he stopped with us. Here we re- 
mained, determined, as we had promised, not 
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to leave any while they lived. So we com- 
menced hunting, all that had strength and sight 
sufficient to do so, for the most of us were so 
completely snow-blind that we could not see 
to shoot. After long and frequent hunts, two 
prairie chickens or grouse were killed. These 
we divided with scrupulous exactness among 
the nine of us, dividing the entrails and all that 
appertained to them, even to the pin-feathers. 
Taplin found part of a dead wolf upon the river 
and brought it in. One side of it and the en- 
trails had been eaten away, but we divided the 
skin and roasted it, hair and all, for one meal ; 
for another we drank the meager broth, and 
then we ate the meat, and even devoured the 
bones. This was the last we got. Day after 
day we staid here, but no game came near. 
Occasionally we could hear the distant, dismal 
howl of a wolf, as if weary of waiting for its 
prey, but none came near ; at distant intervals 
a raven would go screaming by, beyond our 
reach. We found a handful or two of rosebuds 
along the river which we divided and ate, and 
Dr. Kern found a few small bugs upon the 
water where the ice was broken, and ate them. 
We had already devoured our moccasin soles, 
and a small sack made of smoked lodge skin. 
We dug in the ground beneath the snow with 
our knives for roots, but it proved a useless 
labor. We became weaker daily, and to walk 
thirty steps once a day to get some dry cotton- 
wood sticks to keep up our fire fatigued us 
greatly. Our strength was rapidly failing. An- 
drews, after lingering several days, died in the 
night as he lay by our side, and the next day 
Rohrer was nearly gone; he was talking wildly, 
a fearful expression of despair resting upon his 
countenance. The mention of his family at 
home had served to rouse him and keep him 
going longer than his strength would otherwise 
have borne him up; but now it was too late. 
Taking from Andrews’s pocket a small gilt- 
embossed Bible, carefully preserved, which we 
intended, in case any of us lived to get through, 
to hand over as a memento to his friends, we 
laid his body to one side, covered it with a 
blanket, and sat down, waiting until Rohrer 
should die, intending, as soon as the breath 
left his body, to commence another move down 
the river. As we sat waiting, came over 
to the fire where Taplin, Stepperfeldt, and I 
were sitting, and in a sad tone said: “ Men, 
I have come to make a proposition. I don’t 
know how you will take it. It is a horrid one. 
We are starving; in two or three days more, 
unless something be done, we shall all be dead. 
As soon as we leave this body it will become 
the prey of wild beasts. Now I propose in- 
stead that we make use of it to save life. It is 
horrible, I know, but I will undertake to do 
the butchery, as you may call it, and you need 
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have nothing to do with that part; you need 
not even see it done. Do you agree to my prop- 
osition?” All sat in silence; then several of 
us objected. I spoke up and said that, for my 
part, I had no conscientious scruples against 
such a procedure. I knew that early prejudice 
and conventional opinion founded on prejudice 
were at the bottom of our objections to it ; but 
these existed, and it was a horrible proposition 
to entertain. I fully appreciated our situation, 
but I thought that, by making up our minds to 
it and remaining quiet, we could hold out three 
days longer, by which time, after finding that 
we could not possibly bear up longer, it would 
be soon enough to think of adopting so horrible 
an alternative, and then, if I did not approve, 
I would not censure it. “ But by that time,” 
he said, “ we will be too weak and too far gone 
ever to recover. You see what they have come 
to, and you see what you will come to.” “I 
can’t help it,” I said: “ I am determined to risk 
it at the peril of my life”; and so saying, I 
walked over to the other fire. They talked 
about it a few minutes, but were unwilling to 
follow such a course unless all united in it, and 
so we all waited together. 

We remained around the fire, stirring as lit- 
tle as possible, and firing signal guns at fre- 
quent intervals during the day. Rohrer died. 
Two days passed by, and no relief came. Sev- 
eral times we imagined we heard an answer to 


our signal and would raise ourselves up to lis- 
ten; but being as often disappointed, we ceased 


to notice. The morning of the third day ar- 
rived and was far advanced towards midday ; 
we all sat in the deepest gloom. Suddenly 
“Hush!” said one. We all listened intently. 
A call was heard. “ Relief, by heaven!” ex- 
claimed one of the men, and we all started to 
our feet; and relief it was, sure enough, for 
soon we spied Godey riding towards us followed 
by a Mexican. We were all so snow-blind that 
we took him to be the colonel until he came 
up, and even then some saluted him as the 
colonel. Dismounting, he quickly distributed 
several loaves among us, with commendable 
forethought giving us but a small piece at first, 
and making us wait until the Mexican could 
prepare some /Zo/e (boiled corn-meal), which 
he quickly made, and we more quickly de- 
voured. It required considerable persuasion 
to prevent us from killing the Mexican’s old 
horse in order to eat it; but Godey informed 
us that there were two colts in the camp below, 
which, if we would wait, we might have. This 
was the 25th of January. 

After leaving the party, Godey, with the 
colonel and the others that were with them, 
had traveled on as rapidly as possible down the 
river. They came upon two Indians with several 
old horses, and engaged them to pilot them in ; 
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and going on had overtaken King’s party, who 
had left the river and had undertaken to strike 
across the country to Albuquerque, but becom- 
ing involved in the deep snow, their provisions 
being exhausted, they had eaten their knife 
scabbards and had tried to eat their boots. 
Being compelled to lie out night after night 
without fire upon the barren plain, they were 
more or less frozen from their hips down. 
They had then returned to the river, where 
King died, and here the colonel’s party found 
them in a weak and emaciated condition, nearly 
dead, and with intellects shaken and scarcely 
a sense left. They were put upon the Indian 
horses and taken into the little outer settle- 
ment of the Rio Colorado. Here, quickly ob- 
taining what provisions he could, and hiring 
several Mexicans with mules, Godey set out as 
speedily as possible up the river. On his way 
he fell in with two other Mexicans, who, with 
mules loaded with bread and flour and corn- 
meal, were going out to trade with the Utah In- 
dians. These, with their burdens, he pressed 
into service, and hastening on, traveling late 
and early, he met Vincent Haler’s party about 
twenty miles below us. Two of their number 
were missing. They had agreed among them- 
selves that when one became so exhausted that 
he could not travel the rest should not wait 
for him. First Hibbard had been left, and soon 
after Scott. Leaving most of the animals and 
provisions at Vincent Haler’s camp, Godey 
proceeded rapidly up. He found Scott sitting 
in a listless manner by a fire he had just kindled, 
his head resting upon his hand, and almost 
totally snow-blind. Having strengthened him 
with food, Godey furnished hima horse and sent 
a Mexican with him to the camp below, and, 
proceeding, came to Hibbard, who had just 
died, his body being yet warm. - Failing in his 
attempts to restore him, Godey kept on. Tak- 
ing across a short bend in the river, he passed 
entirely by us without knowing it, and found 
Ferguson a little distance above us. Beedle 
was dead, and his body was lying near by. 
Ferguson informed Godey that we were below 
him, and coming down with him, he found us. 
Leaving us, and taking with him several Mexi- 
cans with pack-mules, he followed up along 
our track, which was marked by the bodies of 
the dead as they had perished day by day, 
and now were lying the prey of wolves and 
ravens, the deep and gloomy silence of their 
solitude broken only by the snarls and yells 
of packs of quarreling wolves. He found the 
bodies of Sorel and Moran together. Friends 
in life, they had proved friends in death. Sorel 
was lying prostrate on the snow, and Moran, 
apparently after having tried to strikea fire, had 
dropped his head upon the log against which 
he was sitting, and had expired by Sorel’s side. 
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Godey found the Indian, Manuel, in the lodge, 
still alive, and brought him down. Manuel 
afterward stated that Carver came up to the 
lodge with a piece of meat which he said was 
part of a deer he had killed, and that he under- 
took to go to the previous camp, seven miles 
back, for something, and had frozen to death. 

We sent for animals to take us down, for we 
were wholly unable to walk. They came the 
next day. Our blankets were tied on for sad- 
dles, and rope stirrups were rigged, and we 
were lifted (for we could not lift even our skele- 
ton frames) upon these miserable animals, and 
after a two days’ journey reached the camp, 
twenty miles below. We were now lank and 
thin-visaged, our eyes sunken, and our hair and 
beard long, tangled, and knotty, while our faces 
were black with pine smoke which had not been 
washed off for two months. Here we fell to 
eating enormously, and it required the exercise 
of all our self-restraint to prevent plenty now 
from being hurtful to us, as want had been 
before. The abundance of food where there 
had just been such a lack made us all sick 
and kept us sick for some. days, but that could 
not stop us. Our appetites were unbounded 
and we were eating constantly, at all hours of 
the day, and throughout the night. We had 
such a craving for meat of some kind that we 
killed two well-grown colts and ate them. We 
were even more ravenous than the ravens 


themselves, which, now that we did not need 
them, came crowding around, with hawks and 


wolves. Some of all these we killed and de- 
voured. 

It was curious to hear different men tell of 
the workings of the mind when they were 
starving. Some were constantly dreaming or 
imagining that they saw before them a bounti- 
ful feast, and would make selections of differ- 
ent dishes. Others engaged their minds with 
other thoughts. For my part, I kept my mind 
amused by entering continually into all the 
minutie of farming, or of some other syste- 
matic business which would keep up a train 
of thought, or by working a mental solution 
of mathematical problems, bringing in review 
the rudiments of some science, or by laying 
out plans for the future, all having a connec- 
tion with home and after life. So in this way 
never allowing myself to think upon the hope- 
lessness of our condition, yet always keeping 
my eyes open to every chance, I kept hope 
alive and never once suffered myself to de- 
spond. And to this course I greatly attribute 
my support, for there were stronger men who, 
by worrying themselves, doubtless hastened 
their death. Ten out of our party of thirty- 
three that entered the mountains had perished, 
and a few days more would have finished the 
others. 
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Vincent Haler’s party, having been first 
relieved, soon recruited sufficiently to leave, 
and all except Ducatel and the two Indian 
boys, who remained with the rest of us, pro- 
ceeded to the Rio Colorado, distant three or 
four days’ journey. When Godey arrived we 
all left together. On our way we were overtaken 
by a violent snow-storm. Having no compass 
to guide us, and not being able to see the sun 
or even the mountains through the thickly fall- 
ing snow which rendered everything invisible 
a few rods distant, and without any object to 
show us our course across the barren, snow- 
clad plain, we kept traveling all day in a circle, 
once coming in sight of our starting-point. 
Once we were on the point of stopping in the 
midst of the stormy plain to take our chances, 
and before we could get to our intended camp 
we were almost frozen. 

Late in the afternoon of February g, cold, 
hungry, and weary, with no little joy we all 
at once hailed the sight of the little Pueblo of 
the Colorado. We raised a yell as we came in 
sight which made the Pueblanos stand out and 
gaze. In a few minutes, with their assistance, 
we dismounted from our horses and sought 
the comfort which the place afforded. Here 
we met Mr. Preuss and Croitzfeldt — one of the 
first relief party who had come very near perish- 
ing, and had not sufficiently recovered to pro- 
ceed. Each had thought the other dead, and 
it was like the joy after a long parting with 
which we then grasped their hands. The rest 
of our companions, they told us, had gone on 
to Taos, where the colonel had preceded them 
to make arrangements, for such as were able to 
proceed, to go on to California by the Gila route, 
or what is called the Lower California or Lower 
Spanish trail. 

In sight of Taos, and several miles to the 
southeast, at the mouth of a deep gorge or 
cafion by which the Taos River debouches 
from the mountains, is a walled town or pu- 
eblo, one of a great many of the same kind in 
this country, inhabited by the Pueblos or civil- 
ized Indians, a remnant of the race of Monte- 
zuma. They live in houses built of stone and 
earth, or of adobe, most of which at this place 
were three or four stories high, and some of 
which even attained the height of eleven sto- 
ries, each story receding a few feet back from 
the front of the one below it, and each one 
reached by a ladder placed against the wall, 
communicating with the door on top, and capa- 
ble of being let down or drawn up at pleasure. 
A high mud wall incloses the buildings, which 
front towards the center, and in the middle is a 
lofty church of the same material as the other 
buildings, with walls six feet thick. 

These Indians are the descendants of the 
original Mexican people, or ancient race of 
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Aztecs, and retain many of their customs, 
though nominally Roman Catholic in their 
religion. Early after the Spanish conquest 
they embraced the forms of religion and the 
manners and customs of their conquerors. 
But three hundred years of oppression and in- 
justice have failed to extinguish in this race 
the recollection that they were once the undis- 
puted lords of the soil, and, cherishing a deep- 
rooted animosity towards their conquerors, 
they only wait a favorable opportunity to re- 
assert their liberty. They are superior to their 
neighbors in social position, in morals, circum- 
stances, civil regulations, and all that pertains 
to civilization. They are brave and upright in 
their intercourse with others, and their women 
are chaste and virtuous, presenting in this re- 
spect a favorable contrast with their sex among 
the Spanish population. They cultivate the soil 
for a subsistence, and rear large herds of cattle, 
sheep, and horses, and their women spin and 
weave with considerable skill. Some of their 
fabrics are of a very superior quality. 

They still expect the return of Montezuma 
to reinstate his people in their former domin- 
ion and power. In this strange faith, according 
to an alleged injunction from Montezuma, they 
have keptaconstant fire burning from his death 
to the present time, a period of nearly three hun- 
dred years. At the pueblo near Taos a fire has 
been kept up without intermission until within 
ten years past. 

On the Rio Pecos, sixty miles east of Santa 
Fé, are the ruins of the ancient town of Pecos, 
once a fortified town, and portions of the stone 
wall that inclosed it are still standing. Here 
burned, until within ten years, the eternal fires 
of Montezuma, sustained by an ancient order 
of priests ministering at a temple of unknown 
age, the ruins of which are still to be seen, and 
near by are the remains of the old Catholic 
church, exhibiting in a prominent manner the 
ingraftment of the Catholic upon the ancient 
religion of the country, and both, in the char- 
acteristic features and design of the architec- 
ture, displaying the distinc*:ve marks and 
emblems of the two religions, which, though 
so entirely different in theory, were here, as 
throughout all Mexico, blended in harmonious 
practice until about a century since, when the 
town was sacked and plundered by a hostile 
band of Indians. Notwithstanding this, the 
faithful Indian managed to keep his fire burn- 
ing in the estufa, and it was continued until 
a few years since, when the tribe, which rap- 
idly diminished in numbers, became almost 
extinct, and the few that remained abandoned 
the place and joined a tribe of the original 
race among the mountains to the southward. 
There, it is said, they keep up their fire to 
this day. Time and the peculiarities attend- 
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ing their devotion and the practice of their 
faith are rapidly reducing this remnant of 
the Montezuma race. 

At Taos we first heard with certainty of 
the abundance of gold in California, the first 
account of which had reached the States 
immediately before our departure, but was 
scarcely believed. 

On the 13th of February, having laid in a 
supply of provisions from the quartermaster’s 
department, being facilitated by the- generous 
kindness of the army officers, and having hired 
muleteers and a train of mules to take us down 
to Albuquerque, we set out for Santa Fé, leav- 
ing behind Captain Cathcart, who was not 
able to prosecute the journey farther, the three 
Kerns, Stepperfeldt, and Bill Williams, the 
guide, and taking Lindsay Carsonand T. Bogg, 
son of the ex-governor of Mexico. From here, 
in the spring of the year, Bill Williams and 
Dr. Kern, with a company of Mexicans, went 
back into the mountains to recover some of 
the most valuable of the property left by us, 
and were attacked and killed, either by the 
Indians or by the Mexicans who went out 
with them, we never could ascertain which. 

We learned that gold was most abundant in 
the mines on the Sangre de Cristo. We were 
told by a resident in Taos Valley that he with 
one or two companions had on one occasion 
visited this place and washed out as high as 
nine dollars per day to the man for several 
days in succession, but were compelled to 
abandon it on account of the hostility of the 
Utah Indians, for whom they had constantly 
to keep on the lookout. I have heard of 
pieces being found of the value of seven dol- 
lars, and a Mexican is said to have taken out 
a lump for which he was offered $2200, which 
he refused, and afterward sold to a priest for 
$150. This tends to show the influence which 
the priests have over these people. There is 
good reason to believe that gold is much more 
extensively diffused throughout the eastern 
range of the Rocky Mountains and the coun- 
try intervening between that and the Califor- 
nia mountains, or Sierra Nevada, than is at 
present generally known. Gold has been found 
as far north as the Chugwater, a large affluent 
of the Laramie Fork of the Platte, taking its 
rise in the desolate region of the Black Hills, 
and also upon Horse Creek, an affluent of the 
Platte, heading in the same barren vicinity. 
Concerning this discovery, I have been told 
by a trapper who was acquainted with the 
circumstance that an old French trapper, Du 
Shay, in hunting buffalo in this region a few 
years ago, on Horse Creek, discovered in the 
bed of the stream, while drinking, a singular 
looking rock, very heavy, and containing nu- 
merous yellow specks. It excited his curiosity 
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and he deposited it in his bullet pouch; but 
subsequently finding it in his way in approach- 
ing a band of buffaloes, he thoughtlessly threw 
it away. The following. year, when at Santa 
Fé, he was emptying his pouch, and among its 
contents several bright particles which had 
become detached from the rock attracted the 
attention of the Mexicans. These were care- 
fully gathered up, and after examination proved 
to be virgin gold. The old trapper on his re- 
turn sought for the source of the treasure, but 
was unable to find it. 

John Hawken, an adventurous and daring 
trapper with whom I became intimately ac- 
quainted, told me that seven years before he 
was trapping with a companion upon Salt 
River, about one hundred and twenty miles 
above its mouth, which empties into the Gila 
after its confluence with the San Francisco, 
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below the Pino village. While there they fell 
in with a party of Apaches, with one of whom 
they traded for a parcel of yellow metal which 
he called ove, and which he told them he ob- 
tained at a place half a day’s travel from where 
they were and where he said there was mucho ,; 
but he did not specify further, for the other 
Indians threatened to kill him if he revealed 
the locality or made any further disclosures. 
This being the first native gold Hawken had 
seen, he was not sure of its identity; but on 
the opinion of his companion, who had seen 
it before, they took it with them to Taos, and 
it proved to be nine dollars in value of pure 
gold. 

We heard here very extravagant accounts 
of the gold brought from California by those 
returning from there ; some, as they said, hav- 
ing come back with mule loads of the dust. 


Micajah McGehee. 
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Montgomery and Frémont: New Documents on the 
Bear Flag Affair. 

HERE have lately been put into my hands by the 
editor of THE CENTURY certain original docu- 
ments of decided importance for the history of the 
seizure of California. I have been asked to examine 
these and to summarize a portion of their contents, a 
thing which I the more readily do because they serve 
to set in a clearer light than heretofore the honorable 
conduct ofan officer whose part in the seizure of Cali- 
fornia was a difficult and delicate one, and who himself 
did his duty so well and so modestly that he has in the 
past altogether escaped the celebrity that has fallen to the 
lot of other persons surely not more deserving. This 
officer, Commander (afterward Rear-Admiral) John B. 
Montgomery, was in 1846 in command of the United 
States ship Portsmouth. His ship visited California 
in 1845; returned in October to the southern Mexican 
coast; was at Mazatlan October 16, 1845, and at Guay- 
mas December 2; and returned again to California, 
under Sloat’s orders, in the spring of 1846. The pur- 
pose of her coming was to inquire into the alarming 
reports that had gone southward concerning the quar- 
rel of March between Frémont and Castro. She 
reached Monterey towards the end of April, later pass- 
ing on to San Francisco; and she lay in the harbor of 
San Francisco until after the raising of the American 
flag at that port on July 9, a date two days later than 
the seizure of Monterey. Montgomery’s stay at San 
Francisco thus covered the entire time of the Bear 
Flag episode. From him Captain Frémont obtained, 
through Lieutenant Gillespie, supplies to enable him 
# to continue his explorations ” and to accomplish his 
other peaceful duties during that now famous affair. 
To him, in fact, Captain Frémont also wrote, as he 
himself declares in his letter to Senator Benton of 
July 25, 1846 (see Frémont’s “‘ Memoirs,” p. 546), “ de- 
scribing to him fully my position and intentions, in 
order that he might not unwittingly commit himself in 





affording me other than such assistance as his instruc- 
tions would authorize him naturally to offer an officer 
charged with an important public duty; or, in fine, to 
any citizen of the United States.’”” To Montgomery 
also General Vallejo appealed by messenger after the 
Bear Flag men had made the general their prisoner. 
From Montgomery Castro demanded an account of 
what the Bear Flag meant, and of what part the United 
States Government had therein; and meanwhile the 
Bear Flag men themselves were begging him for coun- 
sel and encouragement; and every officer on board the 
Portsmouth was longing for the coming of Sloat and for 
the end of this tedious attitude of neutrality. In this 
trying position Montgomery kept his head, and did his 
duty with a firmness that the documents before me put 
in a very clear light. These documents are, (1) ex- 
tracts from Montgomery’s private diary, (2) copies 
of the official correspondence of the commander, with 
letters to and from Larkin, Frémont, Castro, Gillespie, 
and others. Of these letters some have previously 
been known, through the papers of Consul Larkin, 
and otherwise. Several are also printed in Frémont’s 
“ Memoirs,” although the aforesaid letter of Captain 
Frémont to Montgomery, “ describing to him fully my 
position and intentions,” has been, as I believe, here- 
tofore unknown, and furnishes the most characteristic 
and interesting addition to our previous knowledge 
that is contained among these papers. 

There is space here for only a very brief account of 
the substance of the extracts from Montgomery’s diary. 
The earlier extracts concern the visit to California in 
1845. At Monterey, Montgomery interviewed Consul 
Larkin, and “learned from him that American inter- 
ests were perfectly secure, and little probability of their 
being interrupted in any way unless by a war with 
Mexico.” There was indeed some talk between the 
two concerning the supposed English designs upon 
California, and Larkin told Montgomery of a reported 
subsidy that was to be paid by England to Mexico for 
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the support of the new troops that were to be sent to 
California. These rumors, to be sure, have long been 
known to students of this period of California history. 
It is interesting to find that both Larkin and Mont- 
gomery at the moment believed them ; although there 
is indeed little evidence for their truth, and although 
Montgomery learned of no very authoritative source 
forthem. In October, Montgomery, then at Acapulco, 
notes the failure of the Mexican plan to send troops 
to California, a failure which he attributes to “the 
supineness of the Government and want of funds.” 
It is certain that whatever the English intrigues of 
those days may have been with regard to California, 
one in vain looks for evidence of any decisive move- 
ment of any sort resulting from them. On April 23, 
1846, Montgomery, then just arrived at Monterey, 
received information from Larkin “that the com- 
mercial and other interests of the United States con- 
tinued safe, having experienced no interruption or 
annoyance since our visit in October last.” As the 
quarrel of March between Frémont and Castro was 
now a matter of very recent history, and as Mont- 
gomery had come especially to find out about it, one 
reads this statement with some surprise, but finds the 
explanation in words which follow a little later, in the 
same entry of the diary, after a brief statement of the 
nature of the March quarrel itself: “It is here well 
understood that no real attack upon the camp of Cap- 
tain Frémont was contemplated by General Castro 
when he directed this movement, but that it was done 
with the view only of furnishing materials for forming 
a high-sounding, flaming despatch to the central gov- 
ernment of Mexico.” “ Mr. Larkin informed me,” 
continues Montgomery, “ that the unsettled condition 
of California seems to point to a necessity, and natu- 
rally produces in the public mind an expectation, of 
a speedy political change of some kind; and that the 
feeling is rife that California is soon to be governed 
by England or the United States, predilections being 
divided.”” The diary adds that, in Larkin’s opinion, 
the native and Mexican population of the country 
would find a “change under either ” England or the 
United States “acceptable,” and that if the war with 
Mexico should come to pass there would be no great 
trouble in securing the prize for our own flag. On 
April 29 Montgomery is “informed by the consul 
that General Castro is troubled with suspicions of 
collusion between Captain Frémont and myself, and 
supposes that I have sent for him to return to Mon- 
terey.” On May 4 Lieutenants Bartlett and Wilson, 
having returned from an excursion into the interior, 
tell Montgomery of their pleasant reception, and say 
that both American residents in the vicinity of San 
José, and “ many of the most intelligent Mexicans and 
Californians,” “express openly their desire” for the 
coming of our flag, and “ fearlessly speak of it” as 
an event “‘ which is near at hand.” Montgomery him- 
self adds the expression of his belief in the growing 
chances of an easy occupation of the land. His own 
social relations with Castro continued good during all 
this time. May 9 he attended a large picnic given by 
Castro himself, and May 15 Castro was a guest ata 
ball given on shore by the wardroom officers of the 
Portsmouth, Castro’s military preparations, which still 
continued, are correctly interpreted by Montgomery 
as having in the main relation to the feud between 
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the Commandante General and Governor Pio Pico. 
Rumors of Frémont’s expected return continued. 
We now come, however, to more exciting events. 
June 7 finds Montgomery in San Francisco Bay. 
Gillespie has just arrived, on his return from the north, 
bringing a requisition from Captain Frémont for sup- 
plies. Frémont himself has come back to the Sacra- 
mento Valley. His party is “ nearly destitute,” as 
appears from the letter written by Gillespie, and copied 
in the “ Correspondence ” which accompanies the diary. 
Gillespie’s mission to the bay, and his success in getting 
supplies for Frémont from Montgomery, liave always 
been known matters of our history. It is also known, 
from a letter summarized in my “ California ” (p. 106), 
that Gillespie represented to non-official residents at 
the bay that the purpose of Frémont in asking for sup- 
plies was solely to equip his party for setting out at 
once on his return overland. It has, however, never 
before been absolutely sure that Montgomery received 
no hint from Gillespie of Frémont’s real intentions in 
asking for this aid. H. H. Bancroft, in Vol. V. of his 
“ California,” p. 127, can only say: “ I know of no rea- 
son to suppose that Montgomery was informed by 
Gillespie of the revolutionary project on foot.”” The 
present papers, both diary and correspondence, put it 
beyond doubt that Montgomery had xo notion of the 
coming outbreak. He honored in perfectly good faith 
the topographical engineers’ requisition for necessary 
supplies for his scientific expedition, and on June 11 
despatched the ship’s launch with the desired stores. 
On the way up the river, on the very first day of the 
launch’s journey, Gillespie heard of the capture of 
Arce’s horses by the settlers, an act with which, as is 
known, the Bear Flag affair was begun. A hastily 
penciled note from him (here copied) gave the first in- 
formation to Montgomery of what was afoot ; but Gil- 
lespie had no intention of revealing as yet Frémont’s 
connection with the undertaking. In the postscript to 
his note Gillespie writes: “I am of the opinion that 
the settlers have obtained decided proof of Castro’s 
intention to have their crops burned to warrant the 
course they have pursued. The bearer hereof says he 
heard a messenger to Captain Sutter state that they had 
acted under advice from Captain Frémont. If such is 
the fact, which I very much doubt, there is positive cause 
for hostility on the part of the settlers.” In his diary 
Montgomery now gives, between the 15th and the 18th 
of June, an interesting account of his earliest relations 
with the Sonoma insurgents and with their opponents. 
These four days were very full of news and excitement. 
Montgomery fully believed the settlers to be acting 
upon their own responsibility. His private sympa- 
thies were altogether with them. They were his coun- 
trymen, newcomers in a distant land, exposed to 
hardship, and now, as he thought, threatened with op- 
pression. He believed, naturally enough, the reports 
which were freely circulated as to Castro’s designs 
against them, although he knew too much to regard 
Castro as a very formidable foe to anybody. But 
meanwhile he valued the honor of his flag, and he 
knew the duties of a neutral. He could sympathize 
with the insurgents ; but he could not give them aid. 
With an indignation which must seem to us quite 
pathetic, he defended Frémont, as a fellow-officer un- 
der the flag, from the fierce accusations of Castro, who 
wrote from Santa Clara on June 17 demanding from 
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the commander an explanation of Frémont’s conduct. 
Castro pointed out that the captain of the surveying 
expedition, ‘‘ without the formalities established among 
civilized nations,” had invaded the country and seized 
Sonoma. Montgomery replied (June 18), in a tone of 
absolute assurance, that Frémont’s expedition was 
solely scientific in its aims, and that it was “ in no man- 
ner whatever, either by authority of the United States 
Government or otherwise, connected with the political 
movement of residents of the country at Sonoma.” 
For Castro to assert that such a connection existed 
was, so Montgomery retorted, “ to impugn the integ- 
rity of the United States Government.” - It was his 
turn, he suggested, to demand explanations when his 
flag was by implication thus dishonored. But alas for 
Montgomery’s sincere and genuine indignation on be- 
half of his brother officer! Ten days later, June 28, 
the diary mentions a second visit of Gillespie, bringing 
the news that Frémont had openly joined the Bears, 
and was in pursuit of Torre in the San Rafael region. 
“ This course of Captain Frémont,”’ says Montgomery 
in his private diary, “ renders my position as a neutral 
peculiarly delicate and difficult. Having avowed not 
only my own but Captain Frémont’s entire neutrality 
and non-interference in the existing difficulties in the 
country, it can scarcely be supposed, under the cir- 
cumstances, that I shall be regarded as having spoken 
in good faith and sincerity.” In fact, as one sees, 
Montgomery learned that under certain circumstances 
one may expose his country’s honor to only the more 
reproach by chivalrously offering his own honor in 
defense of his brethren in the service. 

The mission of Lieutenant Misroon, whom Mont- 
gomery despatched to Sonomaas neutral and mediator, 
occupies considerable place in these records; as do 
also other well-known public incidents of those days. 
But there remain still two important topics upon which 
these documents give significant testimony. With the 
mention of these I must close. 

First: It has always been doubtful, I believe, when 
the first news of the actual hostilities on the Rio 
Grande reached Frémont. What we have known here- 
tofore is that Sloat at Mazatlan was informed of the 
beginning of active hostilities by a message that reached 
him May 17, and that a letter, which he at once wrote 
to Larkin, reached Monterey by the Cyane on June 
19, nearly a week after the seizure of Sonoma. Up to 
this time Frémont himself had avoided an open union 
with the Bears. He had taken charge of Vallejo and 
the other prisoners first taken. But he had remained 
quiet. Yet, on the 21st, he was already making prepa- 
rations to leave Sutter’s Fort with his party, and on 
the 25th he reached Sonoma. It is, of course, interest- 
ing to learn whether the openness of Frémont’s hostile 
proceedings from this time forth could have been due 
to any fresh assurance that actual war was under way 
on the Atlantic coast. Professor William Carey Jones, 
in an article recently written in defense of Frémont’s 
conduct during the early part of the seizure of Califor- 
nia,l has endeavored to make probable an earlier date 
for Frémont’s knowledge of the hostilities on the Rio 
Grande than had generally been supposed likely. The 
present documents do not bear out his view. It appears 
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that, on June 20, both Larkin himself and Captain 
Mervine, of the Cyane, wrote to Montgomery from 
Monterey. Their two letters, written the day after the 
Cyane’s arrival, together inform Montgomery that Sloat 
is on his way northward, and, without directly men- 
tioning the outbreak of hostilities, speak of “ important 
news,” that “cannot be revealed,” but of whose nature 
Montgomery shall before long be “apprised.” This 
guarded tone was very tormenting to Montgomery, 
whose neutral position was daily growing more intol- 
erable. As late as June 26 he still believed Frémont 
to be as neutral in conduct as himself, and so on the 
latter day he wrote to Frémont, transmitting the con- 
tents of Larkin’s letter, as being the whole of his 
news. This letter, with other despatches, was sent to 
Frémont at Sutter’s Fort under care of Lieutenant 
Bartlett. When Bartlett reached the fort Frémont 
was already with the Bears. The letter, therefore, 
went on to Sonoma, and was acknowledged by Fré- 
mont as late as July 5 as something new, and, as re- 
gards the facts about Sloat, very interesting. When 
one adds that Montgomery, writing on July 2 to 
Mervine, and begging for more information, says 
emphatically, “We have been completely cut off 
from all information from below [2. e¢., from Mexico] 
since the Ist of April last” [7. ¢., since Montgomery’s 
own departure from the south], one sees the great 
improbability that before July 1 any one north of 
Monterey knew more than the little that Larkin 
and Mervine chose to reveal to Montgomery, and 
to one or two other of Larkin’s confidants. And 
this little did ot include information of the actual 
hostilities. 

The second and final matter of which I spoke above 
is contained in the text of Frémont’s letter to Mont- 
gomery, written upori the reception of the supplies 
brought by the launch. The letter is dated “New 
Helvetia,” June 16, and, taken in connection with 
all the circumstances of the moment, it forms one of 
the most interesting confessions that Frémont ever 
chose to make of his position at the moment of his 
entrance upon hostilities. It will be remembered 
that, according to Frémont’s own statement to Benton, 
this letter was to “ describe fully’ his own “ position 
and intentions”; that it was written especially for the 
guidance of Montgomery, who had just shown the 
greatest willingness to aid the leader of the scientific 
exploration by every means in his power; that it was 
prepared after the settlers had begun, under Frémont’s 
advice, their movement for independence ; and finally, 
that it was written but a very few days before Frémont 
started to join the Bears at Sonoma. The moment was 
a critical one. Frémont has since asserted that he 
acted upon special instructions. In his “ Memoirs” 
(p. 520) he speaks of this very time as the one when 
he decided “ that it was,” as he says, “ for me rather 
to govern events than to be governed by them.” 
Under these circumstances, to write to Montgomery 
as follows is to furnish the best possible comment 
upon one’s own conduct. The sentence italicized in 
the following copy of this letter has in Montgomery’s 
record but one word italicized, viz.: the word active 
in the phrase “such active and precautionary meas- 
ures.’’ I print it thus here in order that it may be set 
side by side in the curious reader’s mind with other 
and later accounts that General Frémont has given 
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of his instructions. Otherwise the letter appears 


unchanged. 
New HELVETIA, CALIFORNIA, 
June 16, 1846. 

Sr: I had the gratification to receive on the 6th your 
letter of the 3d inst. ; and the farther gratification to re- 
ceive yesterday by the hands of Lieutenant Hunter your 
favor of the roth conveying to me assurances of your dis- 
position to do anything within the — of your instruc- 
tions to facilitate the public service in which I am engaged. 
In acknowledging the receipt of the stores with which you 
have supplied us, I beg you to receive the earnest thanks 
of myself and party for the prompt and active kindness, 
which we are all in a condition fully to appreciate. My 
time to-day has been so constantly engrossed that I could 
make no opportunity to write, and as it is now nearly mid- 
night you will permit me to refer you to Lieutenant Hunter 
for an account of the condition of the country, which will 
doubtless have much interest for yon. The people here 
have made some movements with the view of establishing 
a settled and stable government, which may give security 
to their persons and property. This evening I was inter- 
rupted in a note to yourself by the arrival of General Val- 
lejo and other officers, who had been taken prisoners and 
insisted upon surrendering to me. The people and au- 
thorities of the country persist in connecting with me 
every movement of the foreigners, and I am hourly in 
expectation of the apgeeese of General Castro. My po- 
sition has consequently become a difficult one. The unex- 
pected hostility which has been exercised towards us on the 
part of the military authorities of California has entirely 
deranged the plan of our survey and frustrated my inten- 
tion of examining the Colorado of the Gulf of California, 
which was one of the principal objects of this expedition. 
The suffering to which my party would be unavoidably ex- 
posed at this advanced period of the year, by deprivation 
of water during intervals of three and four days, renders 
any movement in that direction impracticable. 

It is therefore my present intention to abandon the 
farther prosecution of our exploration and proceed im- 
mediately across the mountainous country to the eastward 
in the direction of the head-waters of the Arkansaw River, 
and thence to the frontier of Missouri, where I expect to 
arrive early in September. In order to recruit my animals 
and arrange my equipage for a long journey, I shall nec- 
essarily be compelled to remain here until about the 1st 
of July. In the mean time should anything be attempted 
against me, I cannot, consistently with my own feelings 
and respect for the national character of the duty in which 
I am engaged, permit a repetition of the recent insults 
we have mcd from General Castro. If, therefore, any 
hostile movements are made in this direction, I will most 
assuredly meet or anticipate them ; and with such inten- 
tions I am regulating my conduct to the people here. 
The nature of my instructions and the peaceful nature of 
our operations do not contemplate any active hostility on my 
part even in the event of war between the two countries ; and 
therefore, although I am resolved to take such active and pre- 
cautionary measures as I shall judge necessary 4 our safety, 
/ am not authorized to ask from you any other than such assts- 
tance as, without incurring yourself unusual responsibility, 
jou would feel at liberty to afford me. Such an emergency 
could not have been anticipated in any instructions; 
but, between Indians on the one hand and a hostile 
people on the other, I trust that our government will not 
severely censure any efforts to which we may be driven 
in defense of our lives and character. 

In this condition of things I can only then urgently re- 
quest that you will remain with the Portsmouth in the 
Bay of San Francisco, where your presence will operate 
strongly to check proceedings against us; and I would 
feel much more security in my position should you judge 
it advisable to keep open a communication with me by 
means of your boats. In this way you would receive the 
earliest information, and you might possibly spare us the 
aid of one of your surgeons, in case of accident here. 
Repeating my thanks for the assistance you have ren- 
dered us, and regretting my inability to visit youon board 
the Portsmouth, rk sir, very respectfully, 

; Your obet. servant, 
(Signed) J. C. FREMONT, 
Bt. Capt. Topl. Engineers, U. S. Army. 
Carr. Jno. B. Montcomrry, 
U. S. Ship Portsmou 


.S. Pi 
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The italicized sentence excludes the possibility that 
Frémont’s instructions had the warlike nature which 
he has since attributed to them. In those days his 
only intent was to pretend that he was in danger from 
Castro. 

These papers also contain the record of Montgom- 
ery’s admirable conduct of the later blookade of Ma- 
zatlan, an affair which yet further tried his skill and 
his excellent discretion. The whole series of docu- 
ments is a very instructive one, and I should be glad 


to see them all in print. 
Josiah Royce. 


CamBRIDGE, MAss. 


Three Gold Dust Stories. 
1. 


HOW CALIFORNIA GOLD WAS SENT TO BOSTON IN 184r. 


In 1834 I was compelled, like Dana, by an affection 
of the eyes, to leave my class in Harvard College, which 
I had just entered, among whose members were 
James Russell Lowell, W. W. Story, the late General 
Devens, and others, and, after a few years of unavailing 
treatment, was ordered as a last resort to a tropical 
clime. In 1838, just after my class was graduated, I 
embarked from my native city of Boston for a voyage 
of six months round the Horn to the Hawaiian Islands, 
then but little known, where I lived for twenty years. 

The foreign trade of Honolulu at that time consisted 
of cargoes from China, the regular fall ship from Bos- 
ton, occasional vessels from Oregon, Australia, Mexican 
and South American ports, and in furnishing supplies 
to the large fleet of whale-ships which came to the 
islands to refit. The California vessels, many of which 
belonged to Honolulu firms, brought hides, tallow, 
horses, and lumber, which were exchanged for general 
merchandise. 

In 1841 the firm of Peirce & Brewer, with which I 
was afterwards connected, received from Thomas O. 
Larkin, the well-known merchant and United States 
Consul at Monterey, then the capital of the province, a 
remittance of what he averred to be gold dust, weighing, 
if I remember rightly, about one hundred ounces, which 
he wished us to send by first opportunity to Boston, to 
be sold forhis account. He had bought it of an Indian, 
who told him that Indians often found small quantities 
of this placer or flake gold, which they were required 
by the Mexican officers to deliver to them, as belonging 
tothe Government. They were especially forbidden to 
dispose of it to any of the few foreigners living on the 
coast. 

The export of gold and silver was prohibited, the 
small amount in the country being insufficient for its 
uses. Cargoes of goods were always bartered for hides, 
which passed at two dollars each, at which rate they 
were cheerfully exchanged for Yankee notions which 
cost from fifty to seventy-five cents in Boston. 

All vessels, before obtaining a permit to trade along 
the coast, had to go to a Mexican port of entry, enter 
the cargo, and pay the heavy duties imposed. To evade 
the payment of these duties, which were almost pro- 
hibitory, many a shrewd game was resorted to by these 
keen traders. One of these was to send a vessel to 
Honolulu, or elsewhere, for a full cargo of merchan- 
dise, while her consort would go with her own cargo 
to the coast, enter, pay whatever duties could not be 
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evaded, and proceed with the necessary permit to bar- 
ter the cargo for hides, skins, tallow, etc. Having dis- 
posed of his goods, the captain would then sail for some 
uninhabited island or obscure port, where he would 
meet by previous appointment the vessel from Hono- 
lulu with a fresh invoice of merchandise, exchange car- 
goes with her, and resume his trading on the coast 
with new goods under the original permit, the consort 
returning meanwhile to her port to exchange her hides, 
etc., for a fresh cargo of merchandise. This profitable 
game would be kept up as long as the custom-house 
authorities could be hoodwinked, or until the license 
expired by limitation. 

The commission house of C. Brewer & Co., of which 
I became a partner in 1843, was one of the leading 
firms in Honolulu. The shipment of gold dust, of 
which I have spoken, made to their predecessors Peirce 
& Brewer in 1841, was the first gold dust ever seen at 
Honolulu, and of course excited much curiosity and 
interest. Many doubts were expressed as to its genuine- 
ness, no one having sufficient knowledge of chemistry 
to test its value. None of us dreamed of the wonder- 
ful treasures of which this small parcel was the pre- 
cursor, or of the furore which seven years later was 
almost todepopulate Honolulu. The first opportunity 
which offered for the transshipment of this gold dust 
to Boston was by the whale-ship Braganza, Captain 
Waterman, which arrived at Honolulu January 27, 
1842, and sailed for New Bedford February 22, with a 
full cargo. To Captain Waterman we intrusted the 
precious parcel, addressed to the senior partner, Henry 
A. Peirce, then living in Boston. For a year anda 
half the Honolulu firm were without tidings of its fate, 
and they almost abandoned the hope of again hearing 
from it. 

In those days our main dependence for letters or 
news from the United States was via Cape Horn. Oc- 
casional opportunities would offer for an overland 
mail via Mexico, but the fall ship, which left Boston 
yearly in October, brought us our annual supply of 
letters, papers, etc., from “ home.’’ These, albeit not 
over-fresh after a five or six months’ passage, were as 
- eagerly welcomed as are now the latest telegraphic 
despatches seven days from Boston to Honolulu. My 
senior partner, also a Boston boy, in order to have the 
satisfaction of reading “ the respectable daily” every 
morning, was accustomed, with rare self-control, to 
place the year’s file of the “ Daily Advertiser” beside 
his easy chair, with the oldest date at the top, and 
religiously to read one paper daily, just a year old. 
Placing the paper on the other side of his chair when 
perused, he thus not only had the satisfaction of a 
daily paper of the right month and day of the month, 
but could tell from the condition of the two piles how 
soon to expect the next fall ship. 

The safe arrival of the Braganza at New Bedford 
was duly reported to us by the fall ship which arrived 
at Honolulu in the spring of 1843, but no tidings of the 
gold dust sent by her reached our firm. Late over- 
land mails also failed to bring news of the shipment. 
The Braganza had sailed from New Bedford on 
another voyage, and no inquiries could be made of 
her captain. 

In the spring of 1843 the quiet routine of Hawaiian 
life wes rudely broken by a startling event. Lord 
George Paulet, a hot-headed young nobleman, com- 
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manding H. B. M. frigate Carysfort, misled by false 
representations of the acting British consul and his 
clique, and dazzled by visions of fame and promotion 
to be gained by adding another station for the ‘‘ Brit- 
ish drum-beat,” took possession of the group in the 
name of her Majesty Victoria, pulled down the Hawaiian 
flag, which in its design symbolized the protection of 
the three great naval powers, and hoisted St. George’s 
Cross in its stead. His lordship at once placed an em- 
bargo on the vessels in port, to prevent the harassed 
sovereign Kamehameha III. from sending an envoy 
with his complaints to England; seized the king’s 
favorite yacht, the Hootkaika (Swift-runner), renamed 
her H. B. M. tender A/éert, manned her with officers 
and crew from the Carysfort, and despatched her to San 
Blas with the late acting consul Simpson as bearer of 
despatches to London. 

Having accepted the king’s appointment as envoy to 
bear his protest to Queen Victoria, and his demand for 
the restoration of his sovereignty, of which he had un- 
justly been deprived, I succeeded, by a simple ruse, 
in smuggling myself on board the A/bert, and thus 
reaching San Blas in company with Simpson, at Lord 
George’s expense, though without his knowledge. My 
adventures on that mission have already been related 
(see “ Harper’s Monthly,” September, 1883). 

Rapidly crossing Mexico, I embarked at Vera Cruz 
for New Orleans, en route for London via Washing- 
ton, where I had despatches to deliver for Daniel 
Webster, then Secretary of State, from the American 
consul at Honolulu. 

I arrived at New Orleans May 22, 1843, and went 
to the St. Charles, that ancient and well-known hos- 
telry, then admirably kept by thelate Charles R. Mudge, 
since well known as one of Boston’s merchant princes, 
and the late Daniel C. Waterman, who afterward was 
a respected merchant at Honolulu. Among the thoughts 
that occupied my mind as I again set foot in my native 
land after several years’ absence, that of learning the 
fate of the gold dust shipment in New Orleans did not 
find place. But here I was to learn the solution of the 
mystery. As I registered my name and address at the 
St. Charles, Mr. Waterman inquired with much inter- 
est whether I knew the firm of Peirce & Brewer, and 
on learning that I was connected with the firm, thus ex- 
plained the delay in the delivery of the parcel sent by 
the Braganza, whose captain was his cousin. Being in 
New Bedford when the Bvaganza arrived from Hono- 
lulu, and about to stop a day in Boston on his return 
to New Orleans, he took the package with him, prom- 
ising to deliver it to Mr. Peirce, the resident partner. 
Arriving at the Tremont House after business hours, 
he marked the parcel with his own name, “ to be called 
for,” and handed it to the clerk, who placed it in the 
safe. The next day Mr. Waterman, without a thought 
of the commission he had promised to execute, attended 
to his business in the city and left for New Orleans. 
Having occasion to visit Boston some months later, he 
was greatly chagrined to find the parcel which he had 
forgotten still in the hotel safe, and lost no time in 
delivering it, to the agreeable surprise of Mr. Peirce, 
who, being unable to trace it, had given it up for lost, 
at least until the Braganza should again return from 
a three or four years’ voyage. 

This little invoice of gold dust was, so far as I know, 
the first California gold sent to the United States for 
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sale. Small specimens had occasionally been sent home 
by visitors as curiosities, and Dana, in his “Two Years 
before the Mast,” speaks of some having been obtained 
while he was there. There may have been earlier ship- 
ments, but I have no knowledge of them. And if the 
parcel sent by Brewer & Co. of Honolulu, the simple 
story of which I have here written, was not the first, it 
was one of the first drops of that golden stream which 
since 1848 has been steadily flowing, for good or for evil, 
from that wonderful country. 


Il. — THE FIRST CALIFORNIA GOLD IN AUSTRALIA (1848-49). 


WHEN in the autumn of 1848, at the close of a visit 
to my native State, I was about to embark from Bos- 
ton on a wedding tour of five months via Cape Horn 
to my adopted home in the Hawaiian Islands, there 
came to the East the first faint rumors of the gold dis- 
coveries in California. They were received with much 
incredulity, and, as I was known to have been in Cali- 
fornia, I was beset with inquiries. From the experi- 
ence which I have already related, I had no hesitation 
in declaring my conviction that gold was to be found 
there, but I was hardly prepared to indorse the mar- 
velous tales that were told of its abundance. 

We sailed from Boston October 16, 1848, and an- 
chored in the harbor of Honolulu March 12, 1849. A 
wonderful change had taken place during my absence 
of eighteen months. The gold fever had broken out 
at the islands, and the wild rush to California had 
almost depopulated the place. The dolce far niente 
character of the group was gone forever, and a fever- 
ish, bustling, hurry-skurry sort of life had taken its 
place. More than half the white population, and many 
of the natives, had gone to the coast, in whatever craft 
they could secure a passage. Condemned hulks, which 
the old salts declared were but floating coffins, had been 
hurriedly patched up and speedily filled with freight 
and passengers for the new land of promise. Every- 
thing was changed. Prices of both native and foreign 
articles were enormously high. Wages had doubled 
and trebled, and employees of any kind were scarce 
even at these enhanced rates. 

My partners had closed up our retail establishment, 
packed the goods into boxes, chartered the bark Mary 
at fabulous rates, loaded her with our retail stock, two 
small shanties in frame, and such freight as offered, and 
sent her to San Francisco with G. B. Post to open a 
mercantile establishment there. Post, for whom Post 
street in San Francisco was afterward named, leased a 
water lot on the beach from Sam Brannan, the Mormon 
leader, who a few years before had touched at Honolulu 
in the Brooklyn, with a ship-load of converts from the 
Eastern States bound for San Francisco. I heard 
Brannan preach in Honolulu in the Seamen’s Chapel, 
which good Father Damon, of blessed memory, had 
unwittingly opened to him. Brannan and his converts 
established themselves in California before the gold dis- 
coveries, and he purchased land in the embryo city at 
nominal prices, which, rising rapidly in value, brought 
him enormous wealth, and at the same time quenched 
his enthusiasm for the spread of the true faith. Putting 
together his two shanties, one for a store, the other for 
a sleeping-room, Post put up the sign “G. B. Post & 
Co.” (afterward S. H. Williams & Co.), which he had 
brought over, and went to work. The store was on 
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the site of the Bank of California, now six blocks from 
the water, but then so near that the goods from the 
lighters were tossed into the doorway. 

In addition to this important venture in San Fran- 
cisco my partners had purchased a schooner, named 
her the P/ymouth, and despatched her to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, with an invoice of California gold dust, sugar, 
etc., to purchase a cargo of clothing, blankets, provi- 
sions, etc., which were in great demand in California. 
The latest advices from San Francisco reported a great 
scarcity and fabulous prices of all these articles, and my 
partners were sanguine of reaping large profits from 
the venture. For obvious reasons, it was vital to the 
success of our enterprise that strict secrecy should be 
maintained by every one on board as to the object of 
the voyage, and as to the news from California, until 
the return cargo should be purchased. Our little craft 
must have a chance for a fair start of the big ships 
which would be sure to follow close on her heels as 
soon as the gold discoveries, of which the Australians 
were as yet serenely ignorant, should be revealed. We 
little thought then that so short a time would elapse 
before Hargraves’s discovery of the Australian gold 
fields would cause a counter-excitement, and that not 
only the hordes of Australians who would flock to 
California on learning the news brought by the P/y- 
mouth would come surging back, but that thousands 
of restless and disappointed California miners would 
join in the rush for the new gold fields of Australia. 

The Plymouth, whose commander bore the very 
appropriate name of Gould, sailed from Honolulu 
November 9, 1848, and after an wneventful voyage 
quietly dropped anchor in the harbor of Sydney De- 
cember 20. 

How well the secret was at first kept may be seen 
from the shipping intelligence of the Sydney “ Morning 
Herald” of December 23, 1848, which I quote: 


Arrived, December 20, the schooner Plymouth, from 
Sandwich Islands, November 9. 

Report: The Plymouth brings no news. Her cargo con- 
sists only of twenty tuns molasses and five tons sugar. 
The “Shipping Gazette" reports in addition to the above, 
one keg gold dust. Agents: Montefiore, Graham, & Co. 


No news, indeed ! 

The strange reticence of Captain Gould and his men 
aroused the suspicions of all Sydney, and the excite- 
ment about the * Plymouth mystery ” hourly increased. 
The banks declined to take the gold dust at any price, 
and Gould, who felt that he was looked upon as a 
bucaneer, began to despair of a sale. 

At last, when almost discouraged at the failure of 
his efforts to dispose of his precious freight, which 
was “hawked about the streets of Sydney,” Gould 
found customers for it among the jewelers of the 
place, who, after satisfactory tests, took it off his 
tired hands at a price which, though much below its 
real value, netted a fair profit over its cost in Hono- 
lulu. Relieved of this anxiety, Gould bent all his ener- 
gies to the purchase and loading of the return cargo, 
feeling that every hour of delay was fraught with dan- 
ger of a disastrous revelation of the secret which had 
hitherto been so well kept. 

Meanwhile every effort was made to solve the rid- 
dle of Gould’s character and the source of the gold 
dust, and officers and crew were subjected to a strict 
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surveillance. When only about half the cargo was 
on board, but fortunately not till after most of it 
had been purchased, one of the crew, who had been 
plied with liquor, divulged the secret. The city was 
at once in a ferment. The walls were covered with 
placards announcing “The P/ymouth secret unveiled ! 
Gold discovered in California! Great rush for the 
mines! Fabulous prices paid for goods!” etc. Six 
large ships were at once laid on “For San Fran- 
cisco and the gold mines!” and full freights and pas- 
sengers were speedily engaged. Spies watched the 
lading of the Plymouth, and similar goods were bought 
at greatly enhanced prices over what Gould had paid. 
I quote from a recent letter of the veteran pioneer in 
Australian gold discoveries, Edward Hammond Har- 
graves, of Sydney, New South Wales: 

On the arrival of the Plymouth I was at my cattle sta- 
tion on the Manning River. There was not much excite- 
ment for some days after her arrival, until the gold was 
offered for sale, and I may say hawked about —and, I 
believe, sold for £2 per oz. . . . Placards and posters 
covered the walls of Sydney announcing the discovery of 
gold in California, and ships, very many, were laid on for 
San Francisco. The rush to California was something 
to be remembered. . . . I had brought seventy fat bul- 
locks via Maitland, and failed to get £1 per head for 
them. A friend of mine, now in life, brought a large 
herd from the Namoi and sold them for 12s. 6d. each — 
bullocks of eight and nine hundredweight, and superior 
cattle to mine. Boiling down for the fat then became the 
order of the day. It took all the proceeds to pay the 
stockmen’s wages, £20 per annum. I looked about to 
see what was the next best thing to do, and sold all my 
cattle onthe station to a neighbor (Mr. Searle) for 5s. 
per head, and gave the yard and huts into the bargain, 
and took passage for San Francisco in the bark Zéiza- 
beth Archer, Captain Cobb, and arrived (via Pitcairn's 
Island) in September, 1849. Mined at Wood's Creek, 
Southern Mines, and returned to San Francisco in Feb- 
ruary, 1850. Wrote to my friends in New South Wales, 
expressing my belief that 1 had been in a gold field there. 

This letter is now extant.) I was simply laughed at. 

owever, I was fully convinced in my own mind} and 
reasoning from analogy, and having faith in the uniform- 
ity of nature, I returned to New South Wales in the 
bark Maria, Captain Devlin, on the 2oth of January, 
1851, and made the discovery (vide pamphlet) on the r2th 
day of aces 5 1851, and up to 1886 three hundred and 
thirty-three millions of gold has been mined in these colo- 
nies (Australasia). I came to Sydney in 1832, and am 
now (April, 1889) in my seventy-third year. 


Hargraves claimed a reward of £20,000 from the 
colony for his discovery. His claim was allowed, but 
the colony was divided before the amount was paid. 
He received from the parent colony of New South 
Wales its one-half the promised reward, but the new 
colony of Victoria has paid but about one-fourth of 
the £10,000 which was her share, and the claim of 
Mr. Hargraves for the balance bids fair to have as 
long a life as the French spoliation claims have had 
with us. 

The Plymouth \eft Sydney on the 8th of January 
with a cargoof pork, oilmen’s stores, ironmongery, wine, 
one ton biscuit, hams,and brandy. As Gould’s orders 
were to touch at Honolulu on his way to San Fran- 
cisco, and half a dozen large ships were rapidly load- 
ing for the latter port, there was no time to be lost. 
Crowding all sail, he reached Honolulu in safety and 
reported to us his exciting news. A hurried council 
was held, and after much discussion it was decided to 
divide the risk and sell half the cargo in Honolulu 
at auction, letting the rest take its chances in San 
Francisco. As all the reports which had come from 
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the coast were of continued scarcity and enormous 
prices, and as the Honolulu market had been exhausted 
of the goods which the Plymouth brought, the sale 
resulted in a very handsome profit. Well would it 
have been for us if we had sold the whole cargo at 
Honolulu. A large proportion of the goods sold there 
was sent over in the schooner as freight by the pur- 
chasers, who had reason to rue their investment, 
and on the Plymouth’s arrival at San Francisco she 
found the market glutted. Cargoes of the goods 
which the schooner brought had come in from Valpa- 
raiso, Lima, and other ports. Some of the Sydney ves- 
sels which had gone direct had arrived, and there was 
no demand for the goods which had cost so much 
effort, and from the sale of which we had hoped to 
reap fabulous profits. The wisdom of the partners 
who had urged the sale of the whole cargo at Honolulu 
was fully vindicated. 

In those early days of the gold excitement goods 
that were in demand brought almost any price that the 
conscience of the merchant would allow him to ask; 
when the market was supplied, the same class of goods 
could hardly be given away. Nobody had the capital 
or the room to spare for the purchase of goods that 
were not in immediate demand. Storage rates were 
so high that the value of the goods would soon be 
consumed. Many a shipper to San Francisco in those 
days found a heavy storage bill to pay in addition 
to the total loss of the shipment. At one time, when 
tobacco was so scarce at the mines that the weed was 
worth almost literally its weight in gold, a young friend 
of mine came to Honolulu from the coast, quietly 
bought up all the tobacco in the island market, and 
started back to San Francisco, sanguine of making a 
fortune. His crazy craft sprung a leak when a few 
days out, and had to return to port for repairs. The 
delay was fatal. When he finally reached San Fran- 
cisco he saw the pilot’s cheek distended with a huge 
quid, and his heart sank ; streams of tobacco juice were 
running from the mouths of the stevedores, who con- 
temptuously unloaded the superfluous weed. The 
warehouses were full of tobacco, and large stocks of it 
were still on board vessels in the harbor, not worth 
unloading. The shopkeepers who had promised him 
large profits if he only would replenish their stock now 
informed him, between intervals of expectoration, that 
they had more on hand than they knew what to do 
with. A cloud of tobacco smoke seemed to hang over 
the city like a pall. The venture resulted in total 
loss. WhenI visited San Francisco some weeks later 
I actually crossed the miry streets on some of these 
very boxes of tobacco, which the authorities had found 
the cheapest substitute for stepping-stones. 

Only the fate of poor Gould remains to be told. 
After disposing of the schooner and her cargo, he 
started from San Francisco with thirty-five thousand 
dollars of the proceeds in gold dust for Boston. Two 
days after leaving Aspinwall he died of cholera, the 
only one of five hundred passengers who was taken 
with that dread disease. 


Ill.— THE FIRST CALIFORNIA GOLD IN WALL STREET (1849). 


THE following incident was related to me by Mr. G. 
D. Gilman, for many years a merchant at the Hawaiian 
Islands, and now a well-known citizen of Boston, and a 
member of the General Court of Massachusetts. 
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With the news of the discovery of gold in California 
in 1848 United States Army officers stationed there 
sent specimens home to their friends and to the War 
Department as curiosities. But, to the best of Mr. 
Gilman’s knowledge, the first California gold exhibited 
and sold in Wall street was taken there by himself on 
the first day of March, 1849. Mr. Gilman was the first 
passenger to reach New York from San Francisco 
after the discovery, and brought with him a quantity 
of the ore, finding it a more profitable remittance than 
the coin which he had brought from Honolulu, and for 
which the miners gladly exchanged their dust at a lib- 
eral discount. Mr. Gilman tells the following story 
of his first day in New York. 

“T reached New York very early in the morning, and, 
being an entire stranger, accepted the friendly offices 
of the purser of the steamer, who took me to the Clin- 
ton Hotel, then kept by Simeon Leland, afterward of 
the Metropolitan Hotel. 

“After breakfast Mr. Leland kindly took me in 
charge, to assist me in procuring a costume more be- 
fitting an appearance in New York than my California 
outfit. Among the places visited in this tour of recon- 
struction was Lovejoy’s hair-dressing rooms, at the 
corner of Beekman street and Park Row. Here, as 
everywhere, the talk was of the wonderful news from 
California. 

“ While still under the hands of the barber, and sleep- 
ily listening to his freely given views upon the exciting 
topic of the day, I saw Mr. Leland approaching me, 
accompanied by a fine-looking, frank, open-faced man, 
who advanced buttoning on his collar, with his ging- 
ham necktie hanging over his arm, as if he had no time 
to lose. Mr. Leland introduced him to me by a name 
which at first had no significance for me, though its 
fame had already reached the islands of the sea as that 
of the great Moral Showman. Said he courteously : 

“*T hear that you are just from California, the first 
passenger to arrive from the land of gold. That is very 
interesting. You can tell us all about it. May I ask 
if you have had any conversation with any one on the 
subject since your arrival?’ I replied that I had only 
just landed, and had had no opportunity to talk about 
the matter. ‘Ah, very good, very good!’ said he. 
‘Then please don’t, let me beg of you, till you have 
seen me again. Mr. Leland has kindly promised to 
call with you at my office. If you will write “ Cali- 
fornia’? on your card, the doorkeeper will admit you 
at once.” He bowed and took his leave. 

‘*Engrossed by my own interesting concerns, I did 
not think to ask any questions of Mr. Leland about 
my interrogator, and learned nothing more of him till 
we found ourselves at the door of Barnum’s Museum. 
We were conducted to the private office of the redoubt- 
able proprietor, who, politely seating us, proceeded at 
once to business. 

“*Well, sir, you know we all want to know the way 
to California nowadays. By what route did you come?’ 

“* Across the Isthmus.’ 

“*Ah, very good! Then you can tell us all about mule 
traveling. A very interesting route. Cuts the journey 
short. Some dangers, of course. Did you go out by the 
same route ?’ 

“*T went out around the Horn, sir.’ 
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“* Ah, that’s good! Many of our people will want 
to go that way. Cheaper route. Of course you know 
about mining?’ 

“*T have not been to the mines myself,’ I replied. 

*“*Oh! Ah! Well, you understand the process, no 
doubt, and know all about the life there. You ’ve heard 
it talked about ?’ 

“TI replied that I had not heard much else talked 
about for the last six months. 

“*T thought so! I thought so! You ’re just the man 
we want, sir! Just the very man! Now here’s my plan, 
sir. I ’ve got a plan, sir, which cannot fail of success, 
and which will prove highly remunerative to both of us, 
sir. This city is wild with excitement, as youknow; just 
crazy with the idea of gold in California. Thousands 
are seeking for information about how to get there, 
what to do, where to find the gold. Now for my plan. 
I ’ve had a specimen lump of gold prepared, weighing 
twenty-five pounds. No sham, sir—vrea/ gold. You 
can depend upon it; I can bring you all the certificates 
you want to convince you of the fact.’ 

“¢ But,’ I interrupted, ‘ twenty-five pounds! I never 
heard of so large a piece being found.’ 

“Mr. Barnum seemed slightly taken aback at this, 
and asked what was the largest piece I had heard of. I 
replied, ‘Seven ounces ; but it had not reached San 
Francisco when I left.’ 

*«¢ Seven ounces!’ exclaimed he. ‘ Why, that is too 
small. Every man who is going out expects to pick up 
rocks of it! Seven ounces! Well, well!’ 

* He looked confounded for a moment; then throwing 
back his shoulders as if to shake off his disappointment, 
he rallied to his well-arranged plan. ‘ Well, sir, I ’ll 
tell you what we can do. You prepare a short lecture 
on the subject, to be delivered in my lecture room,-- 
not over fifteen minutes long, better ten,— and then be 
prepared to answer questions (they ’Il be sure to come 
thick and fast) about the different routes, the mining, 
wages, means and cost of living: just how to do it, you 
understand. We will have a small table on the stage, 
with my twenty-five-pound lump of gold onit. As you 
are talking you can handle it; just pass your hand over 
it now and then— and — and — I wouldn’t have you tell 
a lie about it for anything, Mr. Gilman — but if— you 
see—they get the idea that that ’s the kind of lumps 
they may find, a fortune ’s made, and we ’II share it.’ 

“ My reply sprang involuntarily to my lips: ‘ But 
what a perfect humbug that would be!’ 

“ With a bright, beaming smile the great showman 
patted me gently on the shoulder, and with a significant 
look said, ‘ My dear sir, the bigger the humbug, the 
better the people will like it.’ 

“ With thanks I respectfully declined the tempting 
proposition. Mr. Barnum very courteously urged me 
to consider it, and hoped I would see my way clear in 
some way to give the people the information they so 
much desired. But I was too impatient to reach my 
home in Maine to do this. Under Mr. Leland’s guid- 
ance I visited several of the banks and moneyed insti- 
tutions in Wall street, where I exhibited my specimens 
of the gold, both coarse and fine.” 

But Mr. Gilman failed to improve his golden oppor- 
tunity to make his own and the eminent showman’s 


fortune. 
J. F. B. Marshall. 
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The People and Finance. 


HERE are a few elementary principles in economic 
science the mastery of which by the great body 

of the American people would be of incalculable value 
to us as a nation. One of these is that no government 
can create money out of anything which it may choose 
tocall money. Another is that all classes of the peo- 
ple, rich and poor, laborer and employer, are far bet- 
ter off with a sound and stable currency than they are 
with any of the varieties of “cheap money.” Another 
is that no part of the financial or business world can be 
benefited or injured by changes in the monetary stand- 
ard of value without corresponding benefit or injury 
to the other parts. Still another is that the larger part 
of the business of the country is transacted upon credit, 
and that anything which tends to disturb or to fore- 
shadow disturbances of the monetary standard of value 
cripples credit and demoralizes all business. Finally, 
though we have by no means exhausted the list, it would 
be of the highest importance for the common people to 
become thoroughly convinced of the fact that in every 
instance in which the financial world is disturbed by 
changes or threats of changes in the standard of value 
the sufferers are always the poorer people and the ben- 


eficiaries always the rich, for the latter are able to guard 
against the coming trouble which they are quick to scent, 
while the former are powerless to take the necessary 
precautions even if they were able to anticipate them. 

The pernicious delusion that the Government has the 
power tocreate money is traceable directly to the legal 


tender act of 1862. Previous to that time the American 
people, in common with those of other enlightened na- 
tions, believed that the sole function of government in 
relation to money was to certify to the weight and 
purity of the metal contained in it. This view, which, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, has been shown by the ex- 
perience of all civilized countries to be the only sound 
one, was completely upset in the minds of thousands of 
uninstructed people by the issue of the legal tenders and 
the subsequent decisions of the Supreme Court uphold- 
ing the right of Congress to make such issue. The per- 
nicious doctrine that anything which the Government 
might choose to stamp as money — paper, or silver, 
or nickel, or copper — became #fso facto money for the 
amount named on its face obtained so firm a lodgment 
in the popular mind that calls began to be heard from all 
quarters for the liberal issue of Government money in al- 
most every form except — gold. The country has passed 
safely through several varieties of the “ greenback 
craze,’ which was the most radical and dangerous 
form of the delusion, but it has yet to reach the solid 
ground occupied before the war. So long as the ad- 
mission is allowed that the Government can create 
money there is no satisfactory answer to be made to 
the questions, “ Why should we have a gold stand- 
ard?” “Why should we have national banks ?” or 
“ Why should we have any limit put to the volume of 
our currency ?” If the Government can create money, 
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why should it not create all that everybody wants ? 
Why should anybody work for a living ? 

We must get back as a people to a just comprehen- 
sion of the truth that no government can make an 
inferior form of money equal in value to a superior 
form like gold by enacting a law decreeing that it shall 
become so, and that it cannot do this for the simple 
reason that the superior form costs more, and it is this 
cost which constitutes its value as a medium of ex- 
change. The kind of money which every man wants 
is the kind which will buy the most of the things 
which he needs — that is, have the largest purchasing 
power. Nothing is clearer than that cheap money 
means high prices, and dear money means low prices. 
Cheap money is as costly for a nation as it is for an 
individual. Mr. H. C. Adams has demonstrated very 
convincingly that the legal tenders made the expense 
of our civil war greater by $800,000,000 than it would 
have been had they never been issued. With indi- 
viduals the only man who is benefited by a change 
from a dear money to a cheaper one is he who owes 
money — that is, belongs to what is called the debtor 
class. He is rid at once of a portion of his debt, be- 
cause he can pay it in money of less value than that 
in use at the time of the debt’s contraction. But to 
the average man, the wage-earner of every variety, 
the change means greatly increased cost of living with 
no increase of income. He still receives the same 
number of dollars as wages, but each dollar buys less 
than it did before. If he has debts, the depreciation 
of them is by no means in the same proportion as in 
his wages. Suppose, for example, he is receiving 
$1000 a year and that he owes $1000. A reduction 
of ten per cent. in the value of money means that his 
wages have been cut down one-tenth — that is, that he 
will lose $100 each year, whereas his debt has only 
been reduced $100 for all time. 

The people who would benefit at first by a change to 
cheap money are farmers and others who have property 
which is heavily mortgaged, and who would be thus 
relieved of a portion of their debt. The case of the 
farmer who has been forced to mortgage his farm is a 
peculiarly hard one. His condition has been growing 
worse and worse yearly, for many reasons, but chiefly 
because most of the things he has had to buy have been 
taxed, while the chief products of his farm have not. 
He has been forced to buy at the higher prices of a re- 
stricted home market, and to sell at the prices set in 
the unrestricted market of the world. A change toa 
cheaper form of money would give him relief, provided 
he were able to pay off his debt at once, but otherwise 
his gain would be only in his ability to pay his interest 
money in acheaper currency. He would suffer, in com- 
mon with all others of the hard-working class, from the 
inevitable evils attendant upon cheap money, with the 
dear goods which such money always brings inits train. 
Then, too, he would discover, in case he wished to pro- 
cure further loans, that he must obtain them on a gold 
basis, for the mere hirit of the coming of a cheaper cur- 
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rency is sufficient always to force capitalists into the 
defensive position of loaning large amounts on that 
basis alone. In the end the farmer would find that his 
last condition was worse than his first, and that his 
every effort to gain relief through legislation which 
promised to make “ money plenty” had the same re- 
sult, namely, to put him more helplessly in the power 
of men whose chief business is to speculate in money. 

Another class of temporary beneficiaries fromcheaper 
money are employers, who are able to pay their em- 
ployees in the cheap money, in small amounts, at its 
full nominal value, while obtaining it for such payment 
in large amounts and at its gold value. Yet we believe 
itis a fact that the great body of employers are agreed 
that the slight gains which are possible in this way are 
far from being an adequate set-off to the losses caused 
to all business by the uncertainties of an unstable cur- 
rency. Another class is composed of the professional 
speculators in gold and the hoarders of gold, who, be- 
cause of their possession of capital, are able to specu- 
late in the superior money at the expense of the great 
mass of the people, who are compelled to accept the 
inferior medium of exchange. 

All this leads naturally and inevitably to the general 
conclusion that the best money for all classes in the 
long run —of course, including the farmers — is that 
which is most stable in value; that is, which most com- 
pletely and steadily serves the purpose of a medium of 
exchange. It should be constantly borne in mind that 
the great volume of the business of the country, what 
is called exchange of commodities, is conducted on 
credit. Statistics show that the proportion of the trade 
of the country that is carried on by means of money to 
that carried on by means of credit instruments is in the 
ratio of about one tonine. The mere hint of a change 
in the value of money sends a thrill of alarm along the 
entire credit system, and leads to instantaneous con- 
traction. This is at once felt in every branch of busi- 
ness and industry. There is at once a double strain 
put upon the trade of the country. Gold and currency 
are hoarded in anticipation of approaching uncertainty 
of values, and credit is given only in cases of the strong- 
est security. All our most serious commercial troubles, 
our panics, and threatened panics, our tight money 
markets and business stringencies, are directly trace- 
able to this contraction of credit; yet the uninstructed 
public almost invariably calls for the issue of cheaper 
money as the only remedy, not recognizing that the 
mischief has been caused, not by a scarcity of cur- 
rency, but by a contraction of credit, 

There ought to be a more general recognition of the 
fact that the economic administration of a nation, the 
regulation of its currency and finances, calls for expert 
ability of a rare kind. In every generation there are 
comparatively few men who have the requisite intellect- 
ual equipment for this task, and in almost every other 
civilized country except ours they are sought out and 
put in exclusive charge of it. Few intelligent people 
venture upon the experiment of being their own doc- 
tors or lawyers, recognizing the superior fitness of ex- 
pert ability to perform those functions. Why should 
we as a nation be less wise? We must sooner or 
later realize the folly of our course, and must put the 
control of our finances into the hands-of a few tried and 
trained financiers, who shall be removed absolutely 
beyond the influence of popular clamor. We shall 
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then have far less trouble than we have now. The 
people at large would be benefited in every way, and 
in none more so than through the restrictions which 
such administration of our finances would put upon 
the activities of certain conscienceless manipulators in 
Wall street, who find now their best opportunities for 
mischief in the uncertainty which constant meddling 
with the standard of value inevitably produces. 


Organized Municipal Reform. 


THERE were causes for both encouragement and 
discouragement in the municipal elections of last au- 
tumn. The intelligent and praiseworthy attempt which 
was made in New York City to overthrow Tammany 
Hall met with disastrous and somewhat disheartening 
failure, but there were compensating successes in other 
cities, notably in Boston and Providence. It is to be 
noted as of much significance that the elections in the 
last two cities were held on other than the regular 
election days, coming a few weeks after the November 
elections for congressmen. In Boston a worthy and 
progressive man who was nominally a Democrat was 
chosen over a Republican of the extreme partizan type, 
by a majority much larger than that by which the 
Democrats had carried the city in the congressional 
election. In Providence a worthy and progressive Re- 
publican was chosen over a Democrat of the extreme 
partizan type, though the city had given a Democratic 
majority in the congressional election. In addition to 
Boston there were eight other Massachusetts cities in 
which notable reform results were achieved. Six of 
them which had given Democratic majorities in No- 
vember turned about in December and elected Re- 
publican mayors, and two of them which had given 
Republican majorities in November turned about and 
elected Democratic mayors in December. In every 
case the best man won without regard to party. In 
all these cities there was no other than municipal is- 
sues at stake, and the result was, therefore, a valuable 
illustration of the importance of separate municipal 
elections. 

In fact, it is generally admitted by all students of 
the problem of municipal misgovernment that the first 
step towards reform must be through the attainment of 
separate elections. Whether these shall be in the 
spring or fall is a question about which opinions dif- 
fer. If they are held in the spring, experience has 
shown that it is somewhat difficult to arouse public in- 
terest. Then, too, an election at such a time involves 
large expense, requiring the setting in motion anew 
of complete election machinery, and making necessary 
a new registration of voters. If elections are held in 
the fall, and at a date closely subsequent to the regular 
elections, these objections would be modified, though 
not entirely removed. After an exciting campaign 
which had closed in a general election in November it 
might be found difficult to induce the voters to take a 
lively interest in a municipal election three or four 
weeks later; but the machinery of the November elec- 
tion, with the registration list, would be in readiness 
for use, and the expense would not be great. So far 
as the question of popular interest is concerned, the 
experience of cities in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land shows that there is little to be feared on this 
score. There is almost always sufficient interest to 
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make certain the choice of the most desirable candi- 
dates, and that is the chief end to be sought. 

It has been proposed in New York State to have 
separate fall elections for municipal officers, held on 
the regular November date, but on alternate years from 
national and State elections. To bring this about a 
constitutional amendment has been proposed and has 
been brought before the legislature for consideration, 
but has not been acted upon. Under its provisions the 
terms ofthe governor and all other State officers would 
be so extended that they would hold office four years 
instead of three, senators four years instead of two, 
and assemblymen two years instead of one. Munici- 
pal elections would be held on odd years, and State 
and national oneven years. The amendment applied to 
the whole State, and was, therefore,a comprehensive 
plan of municipal reform. Under its provisions there 


would be no more elections in number than at present, 


and consequently no increase in expense. The main 
objection raised to the plan has been that it lengthened 
the terms of State and legislative officers, and would on 
that account be certain to incur great popular hostility ; 
but this was, of course, mere inference, since the only 
way in which to test popular sentiment upon that point 
would be to submit the proposal to a vote of the peo- 
ple. There are many States in which terms of similar 
length, and even greater, are to be found, and no objec- 
tion to them has been heard. The doubling of the 
term of members of the Assembly might lead to bien- 
nial sessions of the New York legislature, and the ex- 
perience of thirty-six States, which have adopted that 
method, justifies the assertion that the change would be 
in the direction of progress. 

It is not our purpose to pass judgment upon these 
or any other plans for bringing about reforms in our 
municipal affairs. What we should like to see would be 
the organization in every large city of the land of an 
earnest and intelligent body of men who should make 
the whole question of municipal rule the object of sys- 
tematic, educational work. One great reason why so 
little has been accomplished in this field is that all pre- 
vious efforts towards reform have been spasmodic. What 
is needed is a permanent organization in every city, 
which would be disbanded by neither temporary victory 
nor defeat, but would continue its work until municipal 
government by the intelligence and morality of the 
community should be so surely established that it could 
never be overthrown. The remarkable results achieved 
within three years by the ballot reform agitation show 
what can be accomplished by work of this kind. It is 
only necessary to get the people interested and to de- 
monstrate to them the merits of the case. After that 
the politicians have no alternative except to do what 
the people direct. 

Municipal reform organizations could examine thor- 
oughly the merits of the various separate election-day 
plans, and submit to the legislatures a measure em- 
bodying the results of their labors. If this were to 
fail at the first trial, it could be pushed again and again 
until it became a law. This was the method pursued 
with ballot reform, and the final victory came so speedily 
as to astonish even the most sanguine of its promo- 
ters. After separate elections had been obtained, other 
plans of municipal reform could be taken up and 
pushed to accomplishment in the same way. Experi- 
ence in this and other countries has shown two things, 
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unmistakably — first, that a reform is secured when 
the people are brought to a correct understanding of 
it; second, that when a reform is established, either 
by law or in a system of government, there is no re- 
version to the old method. The European cities which 
have been redeemed from partizan and corrupt rule 
have not returned to the old order of things, and are 
in no danger of doing so. Our civil service and ballot 
reform laws will never be repealed. If we can get 
municipal reform established and its wisdom demon- 
strated in practice, the fight will be over for all time; 
though vigilance will, of course, always be necessary 
to secure the fruits of the victory. The work is a great 
one, and it will require time, intelligence, perseverance, 
and courage; but it is one which ought to arouse the 
spirit and command the willing devotion of every 
American who loves his country and desires to serve 
it, for to strike a death-blow at municipal misrule will 
be to aim at the destruction of the very deadliest of the 
evils which threaten the existence of free institutions. 


Unregarded Literary Standards. 


THE education — or, to speak more correctly, the 
miseducation — of the masses is largely based upon 
literary standards which are seldom regarded. The use 
of words, the construction of sentences — in short, the 
fundamental principles of the English language — are 
learned from authorities that are hardly thought of. 

Consider the case of the foreign immigrant who 
comes to New York and seeks to master our language. 
He rides on the street-car, or upon an elevated rail- 
way train, and hears the conductor or the guard use 
certain expressions; he enters the ferry-house and takes 
a boat across one of the rivers, and he finds signs in 
English on the doors of the waiting-rooms and over the 
entrances to the cabins; he visits the great shops, and 
listens to the clerk or the floor-walker. What has he 
encountered as the word applied indiscriminately to the 
female sex ? Almost everywhere, “lady.” “There’s 
a seat, lady,” says the car conductor; “ Here ’s your 
change, lady,”’ echoes the shop-girl ; “ Ladies’ Room,” 
“ Ladies’ Cabin,” stare the signs before him. 

It has been even worse where the male sex was con- 
cerned. “ Lady” is at least a complete word, which 
can stand by itself. But what has been its counter- 
part? A vulgar abbreviation, which, however, has mas- 
queraded as a full-grown word that had no cause for 
shame. If the foreigner left the metropolis for any other 
part of the country he found himself defined by transpor- 
tation companies as a “ gent,”’ and directed to a “ Gents’ 
Waiting-Room.” To make confusion worse con- 
founded, the apostrophe was almost as likely as not to 
have strayed from its proper position, so that the sign 
would read “Gent’s Waiting-Room.” The native of 
France or Germany who left the Old World a full- 
grown man found himself reduced to a mere “ gent” 
on his arrival in the New ! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has spoken of 


The thing named “ pants” in certain documents, 
A word not made for gentlemen, but “ gents.” 


It is therefore eminently proper that there should be 
a grammar for “ gents,’’ and the newcomer was very 


likely to encounter samples of it on his travels. A few 
years ago the main line of railroad between Boston 
and New York began running one of its express trains 
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trom New Haven to the metropolis without any 
stop. For a long time after the change was made 
passengers on this train, while it paused in the even- 
ing at New Haven, were regaled with the announce- 
ment in stentorian tones by a brakeman, “ This train 
don’t make no stops between New Haven and New 
York.” 

It is related of a brakeman, who was once censured 
for the unintelligible tones in which he shouted the 
names of the stations, that he told his superior, ‘‘ You 
can’t expect a first-class tenor voice for thirty dollars 
a month.” Neither should one demand a professor of 
philology in such a position. But we may at least ex- 
pect that great transportation companies shall see to it 
that the English language is not maltreated under their 
auspices, and that great shopkeepers shall forbid em- 
ployees to commit verbal atrocities upon unoffending 
patrons. It is pleasant to note some signs of a change 
for the better in these respects. One at least of the 
New York establishments which set the fashions in 
such matters has instructed its clerks to drop “ Lady” 
and substitute “ Madam” in addressing any woman. 
More than one of the companies running ferryboats 
across the North or East rivers have withdrawn “lady” 
and “gent” from their signs, and returned to the 
good old Saxon words “men” and “ women.” . The 
same commendable reform is beginning to be observ- 
able in the stations on some of the leading railroad 
lines. It is not in the ferryboat, or the railroad sta- 
tion, or the *‘ emporium of fashion” that one would 
look for signs of culture, but unhappily vast numbers 
of people are affected for good or bad by the literary 
standards which there prevail, and it is therefore most 


encouraging that correct ideas of English should be 
making headway in such places. 


Success with Honor. 


THE recent publication of two books concerning Mr. 
George W. Childs, containing his “ Recollections,” and 
describing his well-known gifts to England,! affords the 
opportunity of a word or two on one of the most re- 
markable and exemplary careers in the annals of jour- 
nalism. Whenever two or three working journalists 
are discussing among themselves the strange condition 
of journalism in our day, as a profession subject justly 
to both the highest praise and the most severe con- 
demnation, these working journalists — whenever they 
are not setting forth the usual explanations of the 
faults charged upon certain branches of journalism — 
are apt to lay the chief blame for whatever is confess- 
edly wrong on the men who own the periodicals, and 
who require the doing of certain things which are not 
savory; or who for purely business reasons put their 
writers under compulsion either to twist, evade, or 
suppress the truth. In saying that this is the frequent 
talk among working journalists we are merely record- 
ing a fact known throughout the length and breadth 
of journalism. Reporters and editorial writers say the 
same thing, and they say it often with as much force as 
frankness. 

Every one will admit that the paper owned and con- 
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ducted by Mr. Childs is among the many that have 
suffered no moral deteriorationthrough their ownership. 
Mr. Childs in his “ Recollections ” says : 


I worked hard to make the paper a success ; for several 
years I seldom left the editorial rooms before midnight, 
To from twelve to fourteen hours a day at the of- 
fice. I strove to elevate its tone, and I think I succeeded. 
If asked what I mean by this, perhaps I had better quote 
the friendly words of the late Rev. Dr. Prime: “ Mr. 
Childs excluded from the paper all details of disgusting 
crime ; all reports of such vice as may not be with pro- 
priety ‘read aloud in the family, that poison the minds of 
young men, inflame id assions and corrupt the heart; 
all scandal and slan that whole class of fiews which 
constitutes the staple of many daily papers. The same 
rule was applied to the advertising columns, and from 
them was excluded all that, in any shape or form, might 
be offensive to good morals.’ 


The result is known to the whole world. Leaving 
entirely aside the rewards of conscience and of self- 
respect, and without regard to the pleasant history of 
Mr. Childs’s hospitalities, public and private benefac- 
tions, and his relation to his own employees and to the 
labor interests of the country at large, it might well 
be asked how many of the journalistic successes born 
of sensationalism and a low estimate of editorial 
responsibility and of public virtue and public taste 
are likely to have the substantial success of the 
journalistic business founded by Mr. Childs —a busi- 
ness firmly established on the basis of good principles, 
good feelings, and the honorable obligations of good 
citizenship. 


Walter Howe. 


THE fine and manly countenance of Walter Howe, 
which appears in this number of the magazine in 
connection with the article on the Century Club, is a 
reminder of the heavy loss sustained by this community 
in his recent most tragic and untimely death.2 No city 
in the world is in greater need than New York of the 
abilities and example of men possessing just the quali- 
ties of Walter Howe— men with a faculty for affairs, 
with unshaken principles, with wisdom and energy in 
action, and a disinterested spirit. 

That such a man had his origin and training under 
the difficult conditions of New York city and New York 
State politics, and that other men of his kind have had 
in recent years their origin, training, and opportunity 
here, show that we must not despair of the local bat- 
tle for decency and good government. The band of 
party reformersto which he belonged and the reformers 
in the opposite party with whom he always gladly 
codperated are not dispersed ; accessions to the ranks 
of both are constantly being made, and will increase in 
numbers, we do not doubt, till our New York city and 
State governments will cease to be cited throughout 
the world as shining examples of the alleged failure 
of free institutions. 

1 The Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial Fountain, the Herbert, 
Cowper, and Milton windows, and the Andrewes and Ken rere- 
dos. For Matthew Arnold’s address on the ne of the Mil- 
ton window, see THE Century for May, 188 


2 Mr. Howe was drowned while eg at Newport last 
summer. 
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Mr. Lodge on Civil Service Reform. 


HE article of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, entitled 
“ Why Patronage in Offices is Un-American,” 
which appeared in the October CENTURY, will be read 
with attention by every civil service reformer, and by all 
those who are interested in the progress of good gov- 
ernment. The style is vigorous and incisive; the ar- 
guments are clearly stated, and well arranged. Ina 
concise historical sketch Mr. Lodge shows that the 
system of patronage in offices is “a system born of 
despotisms and aristocracies, and . as un-Amer- 
ican as anything could well be.’’ He proves conclu- 
sively the validity of the arguments in favor of the 
merit system, and the absurdity and untruthfulness 
of the arguments against it. I heartily agree with 
Mr. Lodge that “there is only one thing more con- 
temptible than a feeble imitation of other people, and 
that is an equally feeble refusal to adopt something in- 
trinsically good because somebody else has tried some- 
thing like it and found it beneficial.” It is to be hoped 
that this article may prove a death-blow to that vener- 
able falsehood, that the merit system is un-American, 
which has so long hindered civil service reform. 
While gratefully acknowledging the value of Mr. 


Lodge’s paper as a contribution to civil service reform 
literature, and cordially indorsing his main conclusions, 
and the arguments supporting them, there are two 
positions to which exception must be taken. 

First. As to the origin of the patronage system 
and the views of the “ especial advocates of the reform ” 


concerning it. To them is attributed the belief that 
“jin the good old days . . . the evils of modern public 
life . . . did not exist. Everybody who held officethen 
was good and able, and was chosen or appointed solely 
from merit, while selfish politicians and mercenary 
lobbyists were unknown. In short, human nature then 
was something very different from what it is to-day.” 
They are also said to be convinced that ‘‘ patronage 
in offices sprang full fledged from the brain of Andrew 
Jackson.” I do not know of any prominent civil service 
reformer who has studied early American history who 
holds these remarkable views. George William Curtis, 
who can speak as the representative “ ardent reformer” 
ifany one can, in his address before the National Civil 
Service Reform League in 1888 asserted that under 
such leaders as Hamilton and Jefferson party spirit 
doubtless ran as high as it does to-day, and that upon 
the establishment of the National Government Wash- 
ington was compelled to rebuke the undignified haste 
of many in their efforts to obtain office. 

Mr. Lodge admits that Washington “was guided 
by the highest and most disinterested motives” in 
making ¢.ppointments, but adds that “ it is equally cer- 
tain that he distributed the offices solely as a matter 
of patronage.” This last assertion, I think, can be 
easily disproved. The fact that Washington appointed 
only friends of the Constitution to office upon the in- 
auguration of his administration does not prove that 
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he was a partizan, but merely that he used common 
sense, Had he done otherwise he would have imper- 
iled our national existence. 

Andrew Jackson represented a school of political 
thought which first gained the ascendancy on his acces- 
sion to the presidency. This school believed that hith- 
erto the Government had been too aristocratic, and that 
civil officers could best be made to feel their responsi- 
bility to the people by making their retention in office 
depend on the people’s will as expressed in national 
elections. It regarded offices as gifts of the nation, 
and thought that as many persons as possible should 
have an opportunity to obtain these gifts. It did not 
possess sufficient discrimination to distinguish between 
officials who have the power to change or determine 
the policy of the nation in political matters and those 
who have not. More thought was given to the gaining 
of federal offices than to efficiency in the discharge of 
the duties incident to them. The fact that Jackson re- 
garded his political opponents as aristocrats, hostile to 
the best interests of the country which he represented, 
explains his zeal in turning them out of office. He was 
convinced that the people demanded a change. 

It is not contended by the reformers that our earlier 
Presidents were invariably consistent in their appoint- 
ments, nor do they assert that “ patronage in offices 
sprang full fledged from the brain of Andrew Jackson.” 
The “spoils system” was a natural development, 
founded on the average citizen’s ignorance of the true 
nature and functions of governments. The seeds of it 
were sown with the establishment of the Government, 
as Mr. Lodge truly observes. These matured gradu- 
ally but did not bring forth abundant fruit till Jack- 
son’s administration, and then not because any one 
man had cared for them, but because they had taken 
root in the heart of the average citizen. It is also not 
denied that the merit system which depends on the 
competitive examination is a modern invention. What 
the civil service reformer desires is not a return to an 
ancient system, but an acknowledgment of the prin- 
ciple laid down by Washington and Madison, that pub- 
lic office is a trust, and the complete overthrow of the 
un-American idea which has prevailed from Jackson’s 
time till recently, that public office is a gift. 

Secondly. Mr. Lodge deprecates that “ with each 
succeeding Administration there is a loud cry raised 
that the spirit of the reform is not respected in regard 
to those offices which are confessedly filled by patron- 
age,” and remarks that “ it is much to be wished that 
the charge of hypocrisy and pharisaism made by the 
opponents of the reform had no foundation.” It does 
not seem at all strange that a loud cry should be raised 
when Presidents and parties distinctly and emphatically 
pledge themselves, before elections, to observe the spirit 
and purpose of civil service reform, and, after elections, 
violate their pledges in the most open and unblushing 
manner. In fact, a loud and vigorous protest is the 
natural result of such faithlessness. When an officer 
is appointed solely as a reward for political services 
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the outcry is caused by the fact that not the Pendleton 
bill, but the principle on which that and all true civil 
service reform rests, is violated, namely, that merit and 
not politics should be the criterion for appointment. 
This principle, and not any statute or collection of 
statutes, is the true foundation of civil service reform. 
Itis morally wrong knowingly to appoint an unworthy 
or incapable man to office, because the people are robbed 
of the amount which an efficient and experienced man 
in the same position might save them. 

Whatever may be said of individuals, the course of 
the National Civil Service Reform League, which best 
represents that of the “ardent reformer,” has not been 
hypocritical nor pharisaical, but consistent, courageous, 
and dignified. Its record of eight years’ work speaks 
for itself. During that time it has stood in the forefront 
of the battle for political honesty, and has exerted an edu- 
cational effort for which the country will be duly grate- 
ful. As the result of its labors we have on our statute 
books the so-called Pendleton bill and the well-known 
laws of Massachusetts and New York, all of which 
have proved the far-seeing sagacity of their framers. 

This letter would be incomplete without an expres- 
sion of appreciation of the value of Mr. Lodge’s ser- 
vices in behalf of civil service reform in the National 
Congress, and the hope that he may make the country 
his debtor by action along the line pointed out in his 
article, namely, extension of the civil service law to the 
unclassified service. 

William B. Aiken. 


REJOINDER. 


DEAR Sir: I have read with much interest Mr. 
Aiken’s open letter which you forward to me before 
publication. The points which he makes I think can 
all be answered; and it does not seem to me that we 
really differ very much in our opinions on the essential 
principles involved. 

First, as to Washington’s policy. If Washington 
had merely appointed friends of the Constitution, Mr. 
Aiken’s comments would be perfectly just, and I 
should be the first to admit it. But while Washing- 
ton at the outset appointed friends of the Constitution 
exclusively, as was wise and proper, after the develop- 
ment of parties, and after he had been himself the 
subject of party attack, he took the ground that only 
friends of the Government—that is, Federalists — 
ought to be appointed to office. In September, 1795, 
he wrote to Pickering: 

I shall not, whilst I have the honor to administer the 
Government, bring a man into any office of consequence 
knowingly whose political tenets are adverse to the meas- 
ures which the General Government are pursuing; for this, 
in my opinion, is a sort of political suicide. That it would 
embarrass its movements is certain. 

Andrew Jackson’s change, profound as it was, was 
a change in degree and not in kind, a change of prac- 
tice and not of principle, although it undoubtedly had 
many of the results which Mr. Aiken indicates. 

Secondly. When I said that some civil service re- 
formers took what I considered an erroneous histori- 
cal view, I wrote with two able articles before me by 
a leading civil service reformer, in which the precise 
view that I thought mistaken was advanced, I did not 
criticize the articles by name nor cite the authority, be- 
cause the writer is laboring just as conscientiously as 
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myself or any one else in this work, and I dislike noth- 
ing so much as to criticize, on a comparatively unim- 
portant point, men who are doing good work in which 
I believe. I have seen the same view taken elsewhere 
many times, although I am quite aware that it is not 
the view of all civil service reformers by any means. 

Thirdly. In what I said about the loud cry against 
each administration, “that the spirit of the reform is 
not respected” in regard to those offices which are 
confessedly filled by patronage, I made the statement 
general because I wished above all things to avoid any 
party comparisons. The question is not a party ques- 
tion. I do not think that there has been any essential 
difference in the actual manner in which patronage 
offices have been dealt with by administrations of 
either party, and I think we waste our strength by 
assailing administrations in regard to the use of pat- 
ronage in patronage offices. The question of good or 
bad appointments in patronage offices is something 
wholly distinct from civil service reform. Civil ser- 
vice reform, as I look at it, is simply the attempt to 
replace a bad system with a better, and my experience 
leads me to believe that this can be accomplished best by 
legislation rather than by partizan recrimination. The 
point I desired especially to press was that the civil 
service reformers as such should apply the same stand- 
ard of criticism to both parties, whether the party in 
power was the one with which they were in general sym- 
pathy or not. I do not think that they have done this. 

I trust you will permit me to take this opportunity 
to thank Mr. Aiken, not only for the pleasant way in 
which he has discussed my article, but also for his ex- 
tremely kind expressions in regard to myself, which I 
entirely appreciate. 

H. C. Lodge. 


The Women who do the Work. 
WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


AT the convention of Working Girls’ Societies held 
in New York last spring, to which delegates and pa- 
pers were sent from all parts of this country, there was 
much that was valuable said and read, much that wise 
and patient experience gave to new workers in the 
field; but most of it was in regard to the practical work- 
ings of the societies and their influence on the girls 
themselves, and but little of it went back to the quali- 
fications of the teacher and organizer, or her relations 
with the girls — and yet this is an important side of the 
question, and one that has great influence on the re- 
sults we all hope to attain. 

One of the most noticeable things about the work 
is the great difference among the workers, a difference 
not only of opinion but of atmosphere, intention, and 
personality; and it is personality, I think, which is the 
weightiest factor, and which makes success or failure. 
Good as the general work may be, intelligent as are the 
lines upon which it is carried on, faithful as are the 
workers, it is the personal force which in nine cases out 
of ten fits the keystone in the arch, binds the girls to- 
gether, and makes the club a success; and, one may 
add, it is the giving of that personal force which so often 
breaks down the worker in the end. It is this, and not 
the literal amount of time and labor and wisdom given, 
although they too must play their part — this personal 
element which in theory is so ignored. 
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The clubs need workers, need ladies to help carry 
on and extend the work; there is room now for any 
number of women: ten, twenty, or a hundred can have 
their hands filled with work if they will come forward 
and stretch them out to us and help us try to make life 
happier and more full of meaning and freer from temp- 
tation for the girls and women who have to work for 
their living in our great stores and factories. Not to 
raise up those who fall,—that task is for others,— 
but to help the weak-hearted and the strong-hearted 
to bear more joyfully the burden of life amid difficulties 
and temptations which would daunt the bravest and the 
strongest. 

We want the best you can give us; we want women 
who come to the work con amore, not merely to do the 
orthodox modicum demanded now by society from all 
unmarried or childless women—and we don’t want 
only the women who have nothing else to do. For 
centuries these women have been a standing protest 
against that truly masculine proverb that “ Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do,’’ — unless their 
struggle against the results of other people’s sins can be 
so interpreted,—and philanthropy has almost come to 
be considered their exclusive possession. Now this is 
neither just nor expedient, for there is much work that 
can be done only by women who are more in touch 
with the affairs of life. It was.well said of Sister Dora 
by a distinguished man of letters that she possessed 
three of the most important qualifications for her work— 
“ great personal beauty, fine health, and a keen sense 
of humor.” You will say at once that these are quali- 
ties which would fit a woman for success in any sphere 
of life ; and that is just the point I wish to make —that 
we need the best you can give us, and that it is not only 
to the women who can devote their energies exclusively 
to the work, but also to the society belle, the clever 
writer, the crack lawn-tennis player, and the happy 
daughter, that we turn. And to the friends and relatives 
who throw so many obstacles in the way of the worker, 
and who lay on the shoulders of the club every pale 
face they see, let us say, What protest did you make 
when your child laid her young health on the altar of 
fashionable late hours and wore out her beauty in the 
incessant pursuit of pleasure? Did you not rather smile 
with pride to think how sought after she was? Surely 
you need not grudge the one night a week she gives 
to her work down town. The clubs keep no late hours. 

The working girls want more than classes and club- 
rooms—they want inspiration and sympathy; often an 
individual inspiration and sympathy to fit their indi- 
vidual needs. The best that we can give them is our 
best morally and mentally, the results of our most 
earnest prayer and practice, of our clearest and hardest 
thinking. The influence on the worker is perhaps one 
of the best results of the work,— although it may not be 
an ostensible end in view,— for one cannot with hon- 
esty, nor indeed with any comfort to one’s self, lead a 
life outside the club willfully inconsistent with the light 
in which one appears to the girls; for never mind how 
little we desire to be looked upon as examples, we are 
looked upon as such ‘even by the girls with whom we 
have least personal contact, and we are apt to find that 
their belief in us and constant reference to us is a 
pretty sharp reminder of our own shortcomings, even in 
such minor matters as untidy bureau drawers and button- 
less boots, not to speak of the graver questions of living 
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which are continually raised and whose solution is com- 
plicated by the real differences of position and education. 

There are two kindred questions about which there 
has been and still is much controversy, and, I think, 
many serious mistakes made — first, in underestimat- 
ing the intelligence of the girls, particularly in practi- 
cal matters, in which it is apt to be far greater than 
our own; and secondly, in belittling our advantages in 
order to conciliate their prejudices. In many cases 
these prejudices do not exist, and even when they do 
the differences in our position and education are sure to 
come to the front sooner or later, and by frankly recog- 
nizing them in the beginning as an advantage we pre- 
vent their being regarded later on as abarrier. The girls 
are sure to end by knowing that we keep servants, wear 
evening dresses, and go to the opera; and by plainly 
speaking of these things when necessary (the necessity 
will be rare), as comforts won for us by our husbands’ 
or our fathers’ intelligence and labor, we make the dis- 
tinction in our ways of living more one of degree than 
one of kind. When once recognized the truth will make 
our relations with the girls of more value than when 
it existed on an ignorant or mistaken foundation. 

The very leisure and knowledge we are able to put 
at their disposal comes from this difference of condi- 
tions, and it is shirking our responsibility as women of 
a leisure class when we attempt to pretend that our 
conditions of life are the same as theirs. The news- 
papers in this country are successful in giving the 
working classes a false idea of the occupations and 
pleasures of the “upper classes.” They represent 
them in all their most sensational and regrettable mo- 
ments, and but little record is made of the majority 
of well-to-do and educated people with whom plain liv- 
ing and high thinking has not come to be a dead letter. 
In our most natural and laudable efforts not to patron- 
ize the girls we are apt to forget that we are foregoing 
the natural advantages of our birthrights in attempt- 
ing to appear to them as anomalous women from no- 
where, instead of ladies whose life and education in 
perhaps wealthy homes has inspired us with the de- 
sire to share what we consider our real advantages 
with our less fortunate sisters. 

It is a great pleasure, this club work — work which 
any woman with a warm heart will find repaying. 
Much has been said, but it would be difficult to say 
enough of the gratitude and responsiveness of the 
girls to any effort made in their behalf. No one who 
has not had the experience can realize the pleasure and 
stimulus of being looked up to and followed, however 
undeservedly, by a clubful of hard-working girls. The 
labor is great but the rewards are infinitely greater, 
and there are not many of us, I fancy, who would not 
tell you that they had gained vastly more than they 


had given. 
Florence Lockwood. 


Two Monuments. 


ON the western coast of North America, upon one 
of the hills of San Francisco, overlooking the great 
Pacific Ocean and within one mile of its shore,in Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, there is a beautiful marble monument, 
some fifteen feet in height, with a round pillar of graceful 
proportions encircled with a garland of convolvuli and 
other flowers, the whole surmounted by a draped vase 
with a wreath of drooping roses and chrysanthemums. 
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This is an emperor’s tribute toan American citizen, 
as the following inscription indicates : 


This MONUMENT was erected by authority of His 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE MAJESTY, to commemorate the 
high respect and esteem in which MATTHEW SCOTT was 
held by the JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, and its apprecia- 
tion of his valuable services at Hiogo from 1872 to 1879. 


Far away, in an almost direct westerly line, over six 
thousand miles distant, near the coast of Asia, and with 
only the ocean billows of the Pacific rolling between, 
on the little Japanese island of Tanegashima there 
has recently been erected another monument by the 
humble fishermen and villagers, “ to commemorate 
the goodness of the United States,” as evinced by the 
manner in which the American Government has shown 
its appreciation of the kind and hospitable treatment 
by the people of the island towards some shipwrecked 
American sailors who had been cast upon their shore 
a few years ago. 

The full Japanese inscription on this monument was 
sent by Governor Watanabe, of the great prefecture 
of Kagoshima, to Mr. Kawagita, the Japanese consul 
at San Francisco, and by him translated as follows : 


MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE GOODNESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


In September, 1885, an American vessel was wrecked off 
the island of Tanegashima, and the whole of the crew per- 
ished with the exception of twelve men. Of these, seven 
persons entered the one remaining boat, and the other 
five a raft constructed, and after several days of suffering 
effected a landing on Tanegashima and wandered about 
almost exhausted by hunger and thirst. Seven of them 
went to the village of Akimura on Tanegashima, and 
were succored by Mr. Iwatsbo, an inhabitant of that 
place, while the remaining five, having separated from 
their comrades, wandered about during the night near 
the village of Sekimura, another village of Tanegashima, 
calling for help. Fortunately Mr. Furuda, a resident of 
this place, being out fishing, heard their cries, and took 
the sufferers into his own home. 

In the mean time all the inhabitants of these villages, 
hearing of this unfortunate event, promptly gave food 
and clothing and every possible assistance to the ship- 
wrecked sailors, by which means they were restored to 
their usual strength. After this they were accompanied 
by the village officers to Kagoshima, the capital of Kago- 
shima Prefecture, and from there they were returned to 
their own country. 

The Government of the United States, being grateful 
forthe kind treatment shown by the villagers towards these 
American sailors, awarded gold medals to Messrs. Iwats- 
bo and Furuda, and a sum of money to each rescuer ; 
and further, in March, 1889, with the approval of Con- 
gress, the said Government sent through our Forei 
Department the sum of $5000 as a reward to all the 
people of the two mentioned villages. 

Our Government transmitted this money to Mr. Wat- 
anabe, the Governor of Kagoshima Prefecture, and by 
him it was sent to Mr. Omodaka, the’ chief magistrate 
of the district of Kumaje. 

Upon the receipt of the said $5000, the latter magistrate, 
after holding a careful consultation with the people of 
the villages, bought the Japanese Government bonds 
known as the Consolidated funds, and divided them be- 
tween the schools of Sekimura and Akimura, the interest 
upon the same to be appropriated towards the annual 
educational expenditures. 

‘his wise action of the magistrate thus provides for 
the perpetual education of our posterity, and at the same 
time immortalizes the goodness of the United States 
Government. 

Therefore we, the people of these villages, acting in 
harmony, erect this monument and inscribe thereon all 
these facts, together with the following verse, which we 
dedicate to posterity in immortal commemoration of the 
goodness of the United States Government : 


The principle of loving our neighbor 

Is a very important matter. 

Our Emperor made this Golden Rule ; 

We act in accordance with it. 

We must help each other in calamity, 

For sympathy is the law of nature. 

Our act was humble, butits reward was great. 
So, perceiving the spirit of the Giver, 

We accept this gift forever 

And dedicate it to the education of our children. 


The original inscription was composed by a man of 
great learning, and in any translation the sweetness of 
the sentiment and rhythm is lost. There are ten lines 
rhymed, and the above is the literal translation. 

Of the five that were on that frail raft one was a 
poor little orphan boy, the son of the dead captain, 
who, with all the other officers, had perished in the 
dreadful cyclone; these five were exhausted by star- 
vation and suffering, having been several days on the 
dismantled vessel with only raw yams to eat and a 
slender allowance of vinegar to drink; they had left 
the wreck while many miles distant from the coast, 
and after floating on the open sea for two days and 
one night, constantly struggling towards the shore, at 
last, on the second evening, managed with great diffi- 
culty to make their way through the breakers, and 
finally effected a landing. 

They were worn out by their exertions and were 
famishing from hunger and thirst. Even indifference on 
the part of the natives would have been fatal to them; 
but the rough sailors grew eloquent over the statement 
that the kind-hearted islanders seemed to strive with 
one another as to who should do the most for them. 
How they fared afterward is told by the inscription and 
the sailors’ narrative. 

One of the monuments was erected by the ruler of 
an empire to a republican citizen ; the other, by the 
subjects of that monarch to the Republic itself. 

There is no ocean cable binding the two countries 
together, and there is a vast distance between them; 
but from the monuments themselves an unseen chord 
of sympathy draws the hearts of both nations towards 


each other! 
Hlorace F. Cutter. 


What of the Desert ? 


THE Great Plains, extending eastward from the 
Rocky Mountains, comprising some 300,000,000 acres 
of land, which may properly be classed as arid and 
semi-arid, present some stupendous economic prob- 
lems. The region is noted for its deep soil,— a tertiary 
marl,— which has proved very productive when sup- 
plied with sufficient moisture. It has a healthful cli- 
mate, a moderate elevation, bracing airs, and sunny 
skies, conducive to a high development of mental and 
physical energy and vital force. The growth of vege- 
tation, when moisture is sufficient, is rapid, luxuriant, 
and fruitful. The annual rainfall, however, though 
occasionally for a single season or series of two or 
three seasons apparently ample for farming purposes 
well towards the mountains, is so scanty, or so unfa- 
vorably distributed, during other periods, that the effects 
are felt far to the eastward. Thus there is a broad 
zone of lands readily accessible to settlement, and 
constantly tenipting land seekers by many palpable 
advantages, but upon which the uncertainty of success 
in agriculture increases steadily from east to west. 
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Were no other solution possible, if the limits of aridity, 
semi-aridity, and humidity of climate upon the Plains 
could be ascertained and made apparent, a most seri- 
ous problem might thus be solved. No one ventures 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, for example, to attempt 
a settlement without having ascertained with careful 
definiteness the conditions surrounding his chosen 
locality, and being assured that they are such as to 
offer reasonable assurance of success. The great moun- 
tain range is a boundary, a barrier, and a warning. 
But who can mark the wavering, shifting, eastward 
limit of the Great American Desert, which may be 
found now at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and 
again at the Missouri River? Where upon the Plains 
is the line beyond which the westward march of de- 
velopment and improvement may not safely proceed ? 
When ascertained, how shall the limit be made con- 
spicuous and convincing ? 

The westward press of population, and the rapid 
decrease of the area of lands available for settlement, 
long since began to cause attempts at home-making 
upon the Plains. Again and again has a flood-tide of 
immigration covered the uncertain zone where humid- 
ity and aridity overlap, only to recede— though not 
completely — after vast expenditure of toil and effort. 
It would doubtless be a conservative estimate that the 
whole Plains area has been thrice thus settled and de- 
populated, the settlers being, as a rule, people of 
small means, who came from more or less remote 
localities. The aggregate of the loss and suffering 
resulting from these unsuccessful efforts at settlement 
must be almost wholly unappreciated by those who 
have not personally experienced something of them. 
People of the East have been called upon at times to 
relieve the necessities of the inhabitants of a district 
here and there, but these are only a drop in the bucket. 
Little is heard or known of the heroic struggles and 
the privations of those who manage to “ hold on some- 
how ” without asking or receiving aid, nor of the vast 
numbers of families, drifting back to mingle with the 
population of the older States, a poverty-stricken, 
shifting, semi-dependent class. 

And, notwithstanding the dismal experiences of 
those who have thus begun the reclamation of the 
Desert, were present conditions to continue, the grow- 
ing desire and need for land must still make of the 
semi-arid belt an enormous absorbent of wealth and 
energy. 

Whether this great area, possessing so many nat- 
ural advantages, and lacking so few, can be made a 
safe agricultural region, and, if so, to what extent and 
by what means, are questions which must concern 
every inhabitant of the United States. No interest, no 
class of people, can be indifferent to the question 
whether there shall be a “famine region” stretching 
across midway and embracing one-seventh of the area 
of the nation, or, in its stead, a region of wealth and of 
dense population. That it may be the latter can 
scarcely be doubted when the facts concerning it are 
understood. 

The means by which so desirable an end may be 
accomplished may be summed up in the one word, ir- 
rigation; yet there is so much comprised in and con- 
nected with the term that volumes would be required 
to set forth fully all its significance as applied to the 
Plains. It has been estimated that of the arid lands 
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of the United States about twenty-five per cent. may 
be ultimately reclaimed by irrigation. So far as the 
Plains region is concerned, this estimate may be quad- 
rupled, it being understood that “all” in this connec- 
tion must be taken in the same sense in which all of 
any Eastern or Central State may be said to be arable. 
There are always highways and fallow fields, pasture 
lands, rough, broken, and waste lands to be counted 
out. It is only intended to assert that the body and 
mass of the Plains may be made susceptible of profit- 
able agricultural use so far as moisture is concerned. 

This conclusion is drawn from the long and careful 
consideration of certain facts which, while voluminous 
in detail, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The great retentiveness of moisture which char- 
acterizes the marly soil of the Plains. 

Under thorough surface cultivation, or any other 
means of guarding against excessive evaporation, 
caused by the heat of the sun and the impact of dry- 
ing winds, a comparatively small amount of moisture 
produces very satisfactory results. 

2. The fact that the annual rainfall approaches so 
nearly to sufficiency. 

More than four-fifths of the yearly precipitation falls 
between April 1 and September 1, giving the five 
principal “growing months” an average which, if 
continued throughout the year, would produce an an- 
nual rainfall exceeding that of Illinois. The early and 
late rains are usually ample; but there is invariably a 
period of hot, dry weather, averaging two weeks in 
duration, occurring in midsummer, when small grain is 
filling and corn tasseling—in fact, just at the time 
when nearly all crops are at the most critical stage, 
and when the unrelieved heat and dryness blight the 
whole. This period provided with the means of irri- 
gation, at least four-fifths of the Plains country would 
be safe agricultural land. 

3. The demonstrated fact that there are vast stores 
of recoverable underground waters underlying and 
underflowing the entire Plains region. 

This is far the most important factor of all, its mag- 
nitude and importance only beginning to be realized. 

The means by which the desired reclamation may 
be brought about may be classified as follows : 

1. The recovery of subterranean waters by gravity, 
by mechanical means (employing animal power, wind, 
steam, electricity), and by artesian wells. 

2. The storage and conservation of surface and 
other waters. 

3. The greatest economy in the use of water. 

The last involves the gradual increase of the duty 
of water (a) by experience in its use in irrigation ; (4) 
by the adoption of the most economical methods, as, 
for instance, sub-irrigation ; (¢) by growing, largely, 
crops adapted to the economy of moisture; (d@) by in- 
creased thoroughness of cultivation; (¢) by the gradual 
saturation of the soil; and (/) by the increasing pro- 
tection against the drying influence of sun and wind 
afforded by timber, orchards, crops, etc. 

A matter of incalculable importance, the value of 
which has been strikingly demonstrated, but is not as 
highly estimated as it deserves, is the prevention of 
sweeping prairie fires, which denude, desiccate, and 
harden the surface of the ground. Where these have 
been successfully guarded against for a number of years 
the short grass of the Plains has thickened its growth 











many fold, and blue-stem and bunch grasses and other 
tall-growing vegetation have spread with marvelous 
rapidity. This thickened and higher growth catches 
and holds both snow and rain, retards evaporation, 
aids in the formation of dew, tempers the heat, mel- 
lows the soil, and, in fact, exerts a powerful, pervading, 
and always increasing influence towards redeeming the 
arid lands. 

J. W. Gregory. 


Two Interviews with Robert E. Lee. 


I met General Lee first at his residence in Frank- 
lin street, Richmond, in 1861. His face was cleanly 
shaven except a very full black mustache. He was 
tall and slender and erect, and reminded me of a French 
officer of the highest type. I thought him then the 
most imposing man I had ever seen. Before giving 
the interview I would like to give a little of my own 
history which led up to it. 

I was on the college campus at Hampden Sidney, 
Virginia, in May, 1861, with a number of the students 
at play, when President Atkinson, who had just re- 
turned from Farmville, rode up and said, “ Young gen- 
tlemen, Northern troops have crossed the Potomac into 
Virginiaat Alexandria. Ellsworth’s Zouaves tore down 
the Virginia flag on Jackson’s Hotel. Jackson shot Ells- 
worth and the Zouaves havekilled Jackson—the war has 
begun.” The boys raised, and I heard for the first time, 
the “ Rebel yell.” It was arranged that afternoon that 
the students of the college and theological seminary 
should form a company with Dr. Atkinson as captain. 

No one who was there can ever forget the fiery en- 
thusiasm of those boys and of the girls on College Hill, 
for the girls were worse than the boys. Woe to the 
boy who did not thirst to die on the bloody field! Lit- 
tle chance would he have stood with one of those girls. 

The company was ordered first to Richmond, and 
soon after, with Colonel John Pegram, to Rich Mountain 
in the wilds of West Virginia. At Rich Mountain we 
were attacked by General McClellan in front and by 
General Rosecrans in the rear, and after a severe en- 
gagement the Hampden Sidney boys were surrendered 
by Colonel Pegram to General McClellan, who treated 
them very kindly, paroled them, and told them to go 
back to college and finish their studies. 

I, however, made my escape without being paroled. 
I was sick when the surrender took place. The next 
day typhoid fever set in and I was sent to a private 
house. Here I met a Federal sergeant who engaged 
for fifty dollars in gold, in advance, to take me out of 
the lines. Before day the next morning he was at the 
house, and, taking me in his arms, laid me in the bottom 
of his wagon and covered me with hay. He then 
drove to the outer picket post, where there was great 
excitement and anger, owing to the fact that two of 
their men had just been shot by “ bushwhackers.” 
As we drove up they were breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against Rebels. One of them jumped 
up on the front seat and asked the sergeant where he 
was going. He said, “ Foraging.’”’ What he had in his 
wagon. He said, * Nothing.” After a few pleasant 
words the sergeant said he must go on. He then 
drove over into the woods, and, taking me in his 
arms, laid me down, expressing the greatest regret at 
leaving me there in the woods “to die.” Cutting off 
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one of my buttons as a memento, and kissing me on the 
cheek, he drove away. The thought of escape and free- 
dom was far superior to disease. I sat up—stood— 
walked —leaped for joy—came up with a Confederate 
wagon, took the cars at Staunton, and reached Manassas 
in time to witness the close of the first battle of Bull 
Run. 

After I had served for some time in Mosby’s inde- 
pendent command, known to the Federals as “ guer- 
rillas,’ I was offered the adjutancy of a regularly 
organized regiment. The question then arose whether, 
as my company was paroled, I had a right to go into 
service before it was exchanged. This question was 
referred to General R. E, Lee, whom I sought in Rich- 
mond. It was on Sunday morning. General Lee was 
alone in his parlor. When I was stating my case he in- 
terrupted me by saying that this seemed to be a matter 
of business: ‘‘ It is my rule never to transact matters 
of business on the Lord’s day, except in cases of ne- 
cessity or mercy.” I told him that I had to leave the 
city next morning at six o’clock, and he then allowed 
me to proceed. Though I had been received in a 
kindly and courteous manner, yet I felt all the time 
that General Lee was preoccupied. Now and then he 
seemed engaged in deep thought. When I had stated 
my case he directed me to repeat it, saying that he had 
not been listening to me. This I refused to do, ex- 
pressing regret that I had intruded upon him in a 
matter that was largely personal, and rose to leave. 

As I reached the door General Lee asked me my 
name, saying that he had not heard it when I was in- 
troduced. I told him, and he said he knew my family 
very well. He then insisted that I should dine with 
him, saying that he would like very much to have me. 
I was nothing but a boy, and declined; but I was very 
much ashamed of myself afterward for being annoyed 
at his inattention, when he told me that he had just re- 
ceived the intelligence that the enemy had landed in 
force under General McClellan on the Peninsula. 

He then said that I could not be held technically — 
that the enemy did not have my name as a prisoner of 
war on parole of honor; ‘‘ but they were kind to you 
in sending you to a private house on account of your 
sickness, and if I were in your place I should consider 
myself in honor bound to observe the parole until the 
company is exchanged.” 

The last two years of the war I spent at General 
Lee’s headquarters as captain of a company of scouts, 
guides, and couriers in his body-guard, and in all that 
I had the privilege of seeing of him during those years 
the two things that impressed me most in this first 
interview —his high sense of honor, and his deep, 
though intelligent Christian sentiment —shone con- 
spicuous. 

The last time I saw General Lee was in 1865. The 
curtain had fallen, forever shutting out from our view, 
I trust, the bloody tragedy of fratricidal war. Satis- 
fied that a surrender was inevitable, I had taken my 
command out and was on the James River, near Car- 
tersville, in Cumberland County. Here was held 
a council of war — over which, I think, General Rosser 
presided. 

General Lee had surrendered, but a very large por- 
tion of General Lee’s army had escaped. What course 
should we pursue? One proposition before the coun- 
cil was to reorganize as far as possible and form a 
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junction with Johnston in North Carolina, or, failing in 
this, to join E. Kirby Smith in the Trans-Mississippi 
department. A larger number advocated our retiring 
to the mountains and woods, and carrying on a guerrilla 
warfare all over the country until we could again bring 
our armies into the field. The first proposition was 
objected to as under the circumstances impracticable, 
if not impossible; the second on the ground that al- 
though it would necessitate a large standing army on the 
part ofthe North, yet it would inflict untold horrors and 
suffering upon the South. Still it was the favored plan 
of operations. The discussion was long, earnest, and 
stormy, and the council, failing to agree, adjourned in 
the hope of obtaining more light, and especially that 
it might get some word from General Lee, who, it 
was reported, had not been required to take the parole. 

The next day I learned that General Lee was being 
escorted out of the Federal lines by about seventy-five 
cavalrymen. I skirted them for some distance until at 
length the escort returned, leaving General Lee and 
his personal staff, with General “ Rooney ”’ Lee, his son, 
and several others to pursue their way to Richmond 
unattended. The general was riding upon his famous 
old war-horse “ Traveler.” No one would ever have 
known from his looks that General Lee was not re- 
turning from one of his great victories. In physique 
he seemed much larger than in 1861. He now wore a 
full beard, which, with his hair, had turned gray. Yet 
there was not a wrinkle in his face and his form was 
as erect as when I first saw him, and in every respect 
he still looked the superb soldier. At this time Gen- 
eral Lee was fifty-eight years old. 

As I approached him and told him of the council 
and the propositions, and that we were as sheep not 
having a shepherd, in unapproachable dignity he an- 
swered, “I am on parole of honor; but I do not be- 
lieve that I would be violating the spirit of that parole 
if I should say, ‘ Go to your homes, take off your uni- 
forms, and return to the peaceful vocations of life.’ ” 

These words were at once taken downand reported. 
With many fiery and disappointed and desperate spirits 
they were the occasion of General Lee’s being de- 
nounced as a traitor to the South. But in the sober 
second thought his advice became omnipotent. 

Thus both his peaceful words and his example after 
the surrender gained as great a victory over the heart 
of the South as had his sword many a time over the 
enemy on the field of battle. And it is little known 
to-day at the North how much of blood and treasure 
was saved tothe whole country, after he had laid down 
his arms, by the influence of General R. E. Lee. 


W. W. Page. 


Washington and Talleyrand. 


Mr. Retrp’s prefatory paper to the Talleyrand 
“ Memoirs ” says, “ Washington refused to receive him 
[Talleyrand] in America,” while at page 375 it is said, 
“ Washington flatly refused to receive him, and Talley- 
rand never forgot or forgave it.” These statements do 
not seem to me to carry a correct idea of the situation. 
Washington was then at the head of the Government; 
grave questions of international and constitutional law 
had already grown out of the effort made by Washing- 
ton’s administration to maintain a strict and honest 
neutrality, while events in Europe, awakening sym- 
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pathy for France and coolness at least towards other 
people, added to the difficulties. Talleyrand came here 
a French refugee, expelled from England, but then a 
man of importance in any view taken of his career. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne gave Talleyrand a letter 
to Washington (see “ Life of Earl Shelburne,” Vol. 
III., p. 515). Lansdowne was at this time acting with 
Fox, and against the Pitt administration. It goes with- 
out saying that a President as cautious as Washing- 
ton might well hesitate when requested to receive such 
an eminent refugee from two countries — countries 
with which our relations were then greatly strained. 
Washington replied to Lansdowne’s letter as follows: 


30TH AUGUST, 1794. 

My Lorn: I had the pleasure to receive the introduc- 
tion from your lordship delivered to me by M. de Tal- 
leyrand-Perigord. I regret very much that considerations 
of a political nature, and which you will easily under- 
stand, have not permitted me as yet to testify all the es- 
teem I entertain for his personal character and your 
recommendation. 

I hear that the general reception he has met with is 
such as to console him, as far as the state of our society 
will permit, for what he abandoned on leaving Europe. 
Time will naturally be favorable to him wherever he may 
be, and one must believe that it will elevate a man of his 
talents and merit above the transitory disadvantages 
which result from differences as to politics in revolution- 
ary times. 

WASHINGTON. 

I quote the above from the essay of Sir Henry Bul- 
wer on Talleyrand, which Mr. Reid also refers to in 
his prefatory article. 

As the publication of the “ Memoirs ” proceeds we 
may ascertain to what extent it is true even that Tal- 
leyrand “never forgot or forgave” in this particular 
instance. At least this is true, that under the circum- 
stances then existing President Washington adopted 
the wise course, and I cannot think that Talleyrand— 
called by Bulwer (one of the greatest of diplomats) 
“The Politic Man” —felt that he had a right to com- 
plain, or that he could properly treasure up anything 
against one of the most courteous and courtly of men. 

Washington declined to receive other French refu- 
gees, on the grounds suggested above, and there ex- 
isted no sound reason why a distinction should be 
made in Talleyrand’s favor. 

Cephas Brainerd. 


New York City. 
Madame de Rémusat on Talleyrand and Bonaparte. 


THE following passage from the memoirs of Madame 
de Rémusat is particularly apropos of the present in- 
stalment of the Talleyrand Memoirs: “A most fatal 
indifference to good and evil, right and wrong, formed 
the basis of M. de Talleyrand’s nature; but we must 
do him the justice to admit that he never sought to 
make a principle of what was immoral. He is aware 
of the worth of high principle in others; he praises it, 
holds it in esteem, and never seeks to corrupt it. It 
appears to me that he even dwells on it with pleasure. 
He has not, like Bonaparte, the fatal idea that virtue 
has no existence, and that the appearance of it is only 
a trick or an affectation the more. I have often heard 
him praise actions which were a severe criticism on his 
own. His conversation is never immoral or irreligious ; 
he respects good priests, and applauds them; there is 
in his heart both goodness and justice ; but he does not 
apply to himself the rule by which he judges others.” 
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To her Quill Pen. 
ie you noisy little quill ! 
Do you not with rapture thrill 
Then she writes — 
Whether Sue is bid to tea, 
Or a sonnet “ To the Sea”’ 
She indites ? 


What would bribe you, when again 
She is using you to pen 
Words to me, 
Just to trace, with motion sly, 
Those few tender words that I 
Long to see? 


O’er my shoulder as I write 

Comes a laughing whisper, light, 
“You ’re a goose!” 

And I really wish I were, 

If my quills could be for her 
Dainty use. 


Frederick A. Stokes. 


The Looked-for Man. 


He “is not fair to outward views ”’ ; 
Oh, no! quite plain is he, 

With “ commonplace ” 

Writ on his face 
For all the world to see. 


He ne’er has “ faced the cannon’s mouth ” ; 
Or ‘* sailed the raging main ”’ ; 

Or “ snatched a child,” 

With courage wild, 
Before a rushing train. 


He is not rich, or bright, or young ; 
Yet, when he walks the street, 
The fairest maids 
Lift window-shades 
And listen for his feet ; 
And if he stops, the proudest dame 
Seems pleased— or heaves a sigh 
If, walking fast, 
She sees at last 
The postman pass her by. 


Margaret Gilman George. 


Reflections. 


THERE would be more charity if we could learn to 
remember that a man’s faults are simply his virtues 
carried to excess. 


THE world gives its greatest rewards to those who 
learn not to care for them. 


MUCH worrying is mental cowardice. 


_HE is a wise man that can reason a thing out with 
himself, but it takes two wiser men to reason it out 
together. 


WE admire a rascal for what he might have been and 
hate a fool for what he is. 


ALL truth is old, but there is much art in making it 
appear new. 


HE who knows little, and knows it, knows much. 
Charles D. Stewart, 


I Kilt er Cat. 


Dar ’s er shakin’ an’ er achin’ ermongst dese ole 
bones, 

An’ I cries in de night wid de ’miseratin’ moans, 

An’ I hears sumpin’ mawkin’ wid er solemn sorter 
groans — 

I kilt er cat! 


I feels an’ I knows dat dar ’s sumpin’ ain’ right, 
’Ca’se er black streck ’s er-’pearin’ in de broad day- 


light, 
An’ de debbil he rid on my chist all night — 
I kilt er cat! 


Dar ’s sumpin’ gwine ter happin, an’ happin putty soon, 

Fur de birds sings at night, an’ dey sings out er 
chune: 

An’ I done hit all, des fur er picayune — 

I kilt er cat! 


De dorgs dey howls wid er cur’us sort er bark, 

An’ I hears er holler screechin’ w’en I looks out in de 
dark, 

An’ I sees de eyes er-shinin’ lack er blazin’ light’ood 
spark — 

I kilt er cat! 


I wan’ers res’liss lack, all erbout frough de wood, 
Wid de rabbit fut fur comp’ny, but hit cain’t do any 


good, 

An’ dese ole feets cain’t be quiet, an’ dey would n’ ef 
dey could— 

I kilt er cat! 


De squeeril an’ de pattridge bofe, dey laughs at my 


gun, 

An’ I ’s feared er de shadder, an’ I’s feared er de 
sun— 

Dar ’s sumpin’ gwine ter happin fur de deed dat I has 
done — 

I kilt er cat! 


I drowns ’im in de water, but he sneakted out ergin, 

Den I feels dat I ’mittin’ er mos’ awful kind er sin, 

Fur I hangs ’im ’dout er chance, an’ I cain’t furgit ’is 
1 — 


gr 
I kilt er cat! 


Hab mercy on dis darky, oh! I cain’t git shet er dat, 
Fur I sees de porten’s p’intin’ des es shore ’s I sees 
dis hat, 
I ’s hoodooed wid de sperrit uv ole Jonas’s black 
cat — 
Fur I kilt dat cat! 
Virginia Frazer Boyle. 


The Poet Undone. 


HE was a poet born, but unkind fate 

Once doomed him for his verses to be paid, 
Whereon he left the poet-born’s estate 

And wrote like one who ’d happened to be made. 


John Kendrick Bangs. 
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. Hans’s Hundred Dollars. 


THE current and popular series of character studies 
in dialect will be far from complete if the Scandinavian- 
American of the Northwestern States is.omitted. Of 
this class of citizens nearly a million are scattered 
through Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, ranging all the way 
from the perfectly Americanized to the immigrant of a 
day. Noclass of immigrants assimilate American ideas 
and characteristics so rapidly as these Scandinavians, 
and, it may be added, no class make more worthy citi- 
zens. Nevertheless, the Scandinavian-Americans form 
an element in our population wholly unlike any other 
element and wholly unlike the Scandinavian stock of 
Europe. The momenta Norwegian ora Swede becomes 
a naturalized citizen of the United States he takes on 
new characteristics adapted to his new environment. 
It is not the purpose of this note to make a nice analy- 
sis of these peculiarities, but rather to introduce the 
dialect used by these people while in the transitory 
state from Scandinavian to American. 

It is not difficult to indicate the pronunciation of 
this dialect, but the modulation and accentuation em- 
ployed in its utterance are quite beyond the possibili- 
ties of the English alphabet and diacritical markings. 
The chief features, however, are a sing-song monotone, 
clattering along regardless of ordinary punctuation, 


‘but with an occasional upward turn of the voice on 


some unimportant syllable in the middle of the sen- 
tence where such a vocal demonstration would be least 
expected. 


TRA year den ay baen haer vorkin, 
Purty quvick ay baen rich faller, 
Gaeten mae von tra-claim farum, 
Two span oxen, good sod skanty, 
Bind-masheen, unt fine red vagon. 
Ay baen smaurt like Yankee faller 
Since mae leevin in Dakoty. 


Ay baen sendin hundert dollar 
Bringen gal haer from old countree, 
Sveet slick gal nem Bale Kanuteson 
Coomen haer to baen mae vooman. 
On der cars (some Yankee) Narveegan faller 
Mit dat Bale hae gaet a-foolin, 
Tale her, “No good in Dakoty.” 
“Stay,” he tale her, “‘ for mae vooman 
En Sent Pali, Minnesota.” 
Bale she stay unt baen der vooman 
_ For dat fool (Yankee) Narveegan faller 
En Sent Pali, Minnesota. 


Ay baen smaurt like Yankee faller, 
Ay nae care for Bale Kanuteson, 
Gaeten mae slick Yankee vidow 
Mit a goot pig homestaid farum, 
Seven childs unt fifteen cattles 
Voort more es two tousand dollar. 
Ay not care for Bale Kanuteson 
En Sent Pali, Minnesota. 

By dese vidow en Dakoty 

Ay mek mae a plenty money, 

Bale may keep dese hundert dollar. 


Doane Robinson. 


The White, White Rose. 


O GeEorGIA girl, with the storm-black eye, 

Don’t you mind oe ago when the se marched by, 
Down the quaint old town of Maryland, : 
The sorry little lad in Stonewall’s band ? 

’T was a beautiful eve of a blue June day. 

In his tattered cap and jacket of gray — 

You smiled, but you pressed the sun-brown hand 

Of the sorry little lad in Stonewall’s band. 


O Georgia girl, with the hanging hair, 

Of russet and gold in the sundown air, 

Don’t you mind that rose from ‘the borderland 

That you gave to the lad in Stonewall’s band ? 

’T was a white, white rose as rose could be, 

And you stood ’neath the leaves of a maple tree—-* 
A queen all crowned; ’t was a beautiful thing, 

And the lad on the chestnut horse was king. 


O Georgia girl, with the tripping feet, 

Don’t you mind that house on the great big street ? 
And the ball that night, and the banner-decked hill. 
For a bold old rebel was Dr. McGill! 

O the waltz, and the seat on the winding stair, 
And the storm-black eyes and the red-gold hair, 
And smile, ah smile, like the noontime sun. 

O Georgia girl, was it all for fun ? 


O Georgia girl, ’t was a sweet farewell 

To exchange for the burst of shot and shell 

At Gettysburg. But the gold-red hair, 

And the eyes and the smile with the rose, went there. 

Up by the guns of the dauntless foes 

Went the eyes and the smile and the white, white 
rose,— 

Safe under the stars of that flaming cross,— 

But the bullets made merry with the chestnut horse. 


O Georgia girl, ’t is a long time ago. 

Still the seasons come, and the roses blow. 

There ’s the white, white rose, and the rose that is 
grand, 

But none like the rose from the borderland. 

*T is along time ago. Ah! sad are the years; . 

Broken is the lute that was swept in tears; 

Shattered the spear, and crumbled with rust; 

Tired are the feet with the battle dust. 

But the white, white rose the dews still unfurl 

For the sorry little lad, from the Georgia girl. 


William Page Carter. 


The “Smoker” in a Tunnel. 


THE sun is shut from sight, 
The shadows deeper grow, 
Suddenly falls the night 
Of darkness like a blow. 


And, as through filmy mist 
Blossom the clustering stars, 

’Midst viewless amethyst 
Glow ember-tipped cigars. 


Lit by the headlight’s glare, 
The steam-wreaths, past the pane, 
Like clouds through moonlit air 
Fly, and are lost again. 


Lo! from the waning dark 
Dim shapes are slowly drawn, 
And now each ruddy spark 
Dies in the sudden dawn. 


Charles Henry Liiders. 
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